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ERRATA. 


3, 19, for this much read such. 

10, 9,for?r#Wread 

14, 28, for dijfmnt read difficult. 

19, 21, for read 

21 , 26 , for read 

.‘34, 3 from below, for/^«// read Prakrit 
30, 8, for bhdlq read bhala. 

39, 20, for yrftrcfi;r<'ad 
44, 2, for detu read dehi. 

47, 26, dele that. 

50, 10, for read 
50, 18, after word a full stop instead 
of a comma. 

52, 13, for discharged read discharge. 

56, 5, for 90 read 38 (ed. Stenzier). 

66, 7, for offlfH* read 

57, 28, for read 

58, 5, {tfter Pali a full stop instead 

of a comma. 

61, 25, for Madid read hlatu. 

63, 4, for ma.y read majj. 

65, 9, for ffae readings. 

70, 12, for phrase read phase. 

73, 16,forirn[^rc!idinft- 

83, 24, for 4TT3T?[ar read ITTTT:^- 
106,* 6, for read 

112, last but oue,forXr?[^rea 
114,2P, for^JTread^. 


124, 1, dele comma after hearing. 

134, 6, forlft%^read?ft%^. 

135, 29, after dirlala insert f . ; for 

diclaf, (*tc., read dt^lat\ etc. 

140, .11, for ftrWf re*'! ftW- 

141, 19s for read »a«l- 
149, 24, for asmth read asmah. 

154, 29, for a il^T read ^n^RTT . 

162 , 7, for read Jrnlsft- 

103, 2, the wnrds ‘ aorist should 
he put between brackets. 

175, 29, for Ludhiana read Ijodiana. 
170, 5 from below, for Pr. read P. 

178, 18, for N7ianti read NuhantL 

179, 24, for ^ read 

190, 10, for ‘Dauf^liter ’read ‘Jjaughter.’ 

196, 17, for read 

202, 2 from below, lor 59 read 00. 

214, 4, for Imperfect read Imperative. 

225, 29, for read 

250, \T y [or Imperfect read Imperative. 

254, 5, for ihUja read Aryan. 

257, 3, for iTT^ read JJWl. 

202, 22, for read efpifX. 

262, 23, for read . 

262, 23, for ^ read 

262, 23, for its read as. 

263, 6, for reader.. D. 

267, 9, for read 
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CHAPTEE I. 


STUrCTURK OF YKllRAL STJCMS. 

CONTENTS. — $ 1. Stiu ttfre of the Sanskrit VFun. — ^ 2. Rerinntngs of 
THE Analytical System in Sanskrit. — ^ 3. Con.it gation.s of the Pali 
Terr. — ^ 4. Tenses op the Pali Verb. — 5, (j. The Verb in Jaina 
riiAKiiiT. — ^ 7. Scenic Prakrit Verb. — § 8. Ai-abhban(;a Verbal Forms. 
— ^ 9. The Modern Verbal Stem. — § 10. Phase-, of the Vjerb. — § 11. 
SiNOLE AND Double Stems . — § 12. Single Neuter Stems from Sanskrit 
liJIff Roots. — § 18. The same from other Classes of Sanskrit Root>. — 
§ 14. IModern Neuter Stems from Sanskrit Passive Past Participlis. 
— ^ lo. SiNCJLE Active Stems. — 16. Treatment of Sanskrit Roots 

ENDING IN A A^nVEL. 17- TllK StEM HEKJI . ^ 18. DoUBLE A'eKBS.— 

§ 19. SiNDiii Double Stems DirrEuiNG in the Final Consonant. — § 20. 
Double Stems Differing in Vo\vel and Final Consonant. — $ 21. Double 
Stems Differing only in the A^twel.— § 22. Examples and Tllt stra- 
TioNs.— § 23. LA^\^s OF the Formation of AIodern Stems. — § 24. The 
Passive Intransitive.— § 23. The Passive. — § 26. The Causal. — { 27. 
The Passive Causal.— $ 28. The Causal in a Neuter Sknse.— $ 29. 
Secondary vStems. — § 30. Reduplicated and Imitative Stems. — § 31. 
Gipsy A^erbal , Stems. 

§ 1. The Sanskrit verb, with its long array of tenses, intricate 
phonetic changes, and elaborate rules orf formation, seems to 
have been subjected at a very early period to processes* of 
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simplification. Indeed, wc may be permitted to bold that 
some, at least, of the forms laid down in tbe works of Sanskrit 
grammarians, were never actually in use in tbe spoken lan- 
guage, and with all due deference to tbe opinions of scholars, 
it may be urged tbat much of tliis elaborate development arose 
in an age when tbe speech of tbe people bad wand erpd "very far 
away from the classical type. Even if it were not so, even if 
there ever were a time when tbe Aryan j^casant used poly- 
syllabic desidei’atives, and was familiar with multiform aorists, 
it is clear tbat be l)(‘gaii to satisfy himself with a simpler 
system at a ve7T distant ej)ocb, for the range of forms in 
Pali and tbe other Ibukrits is far narrower than in classical 
Sanskrit. 

Simidifieation is in fact the rule in all branches of tbe Indo- 
European family of languages, and in those wc are now dis- 
cussing, the verb follows this general law. To make this clear, 
it- may be well to give beiT, as a preliminary matter, a slight 
sketch of the structure of the verb as it stands in the Sanskrit 
and I^rakrit stages of development. 

In thai; stage of the Sanskrit language which is usually ac- 
cepted as the classical one, tbe verb is syntbetical througbout, 
except in one or two tenses where, as will be hei eafter shown, 
the analytical method has already begun to show itself. J^y 
separating the inflectional additions, and unravelling the 
euphojiic changes necessitated by them, wo may arrive at a 
residuum or grammarian’s abstraction called the root.. These 
roots, which have no real existence in spoken language, servci 
as useful and indispensable pegs on which to hang the long 
chain of formsc which would otherwise defy all attempts at 
reducing them to order. Some writers have lately thought fit 
to sneer at the philologist and his roots, and have made tliem- 
selves merry, over imaginary ijictures of a time when the 
human race talked to each other in roots only. These gentle- 
mem set up ^ bugbear of their own creation for the purpose of 
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pulling it to pieces again. No one, as far as T am aw^re, Las 
ever asserted that at a givoii period of the world’s history a 
certain race of men used such words as hJni, gam, or hir, till 
some one hit on the ingenious device of adding to hhu the word 
ami, and, modifying hhu into hhara, hurst upon his astonished 
country men with the newly-discovered word hhardmi, I am.” 
Wliat has been asserted, and truly too, is lliat in Sanskrit we 
tind a large number of words expressing the idea of being,” 
ill wliicli the consonantal sound Jih is follow(‘d by various 
vowels and semivowels, which, according to phonetic laws, 
spring from the vowel d, and tliat. as, for scic'iitific purposes, 
some common generic term is required to enable us to iiK'lude 
under om* head all parts of tlie verb, we are justified in putting 
togc^ther tliese two constant unvarying elements, and so obtain- 
ing a. neat tc'chnical expression hhu, to wliich, as to a eominoii 
factor, can be referred all the words expressii^'e of “being” in 
its relations of time, person, and condition. Analysis and ar- 
rangement of this sort is an essential part of every science, and 
the native grammarians had done this much work for us before 
Eurojiean skill was brought to bear on the abject. . . 

Verbal roots, then, are grammarians’ tickets, by which actual 
s])(>kcn Avords are classified and arranged in groujis for con- 
venience of investigation. The roots in Sanskrit are mostly 
monosyllabic, consisting of a consonant followed by a a'oavcI, as 
bhu, yd, lu, or of a vowel followed by a consonant, as ad, kh, 
nhh, or of a vowel between two consonants, as bar, gam, pat. 
Hoots may also consist of a single vowel, as /, and in tlie place 
of a single consonant, there may be a nexus, as grah, pinj, mlai. 
Those roots which have more than one syllable are usually of a 
secondary nature, being in some cases produced by reduplica- 
tion, a^jdgar, in others made from noums, as kumdr. 

Each verbal root presents six phases or grades of action : 
active, neuter, passive, causal, desidwativc, intensive. All 
these are distinguished by certain modifications of the leittcrs 
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of the r 6 ot, and by certain prefixed a^d affixed syllables. 
H^hhUy “to be,” undergoes the following modifications : 


Active 

Neuter 

Passii 0 

Cauml 

Desiderativc 

Tutcnfiive 


bhava. 

bhiiya. 
bhavaya. 
bubh usha. 
bobhfiya. 


Thus 


Tlic causal also is in some cases treated as primary stem, and 
gives rise to subsidiary forms; thus from iiataya “cause to 
fall,” is made a 2)assivc patyUy whence comes a desiderativc 
caust il p ip a fa If kh a . 

Each of these six jihases may be conjug.ated throughout 
thirteen tenses, in each of which are nine; forms reijrescnting 
the tliree j)ei^sons of the singular, dual, and plural. It rarely 
hap2)ens in 2>vactice that any onii verbal root exhibits tlie vliolc 
of these forms, but if we I'egard the g('neral ty2^o, we may 
fairly say that a Sanskrit verb, as an individual entity, is an 
aggregide. of seven hundred and t^o Avords, all agreeing in 
cx2)ressiiig modifications of the idea contained in the root- 
syllable, Avhich is the common inherit an(*e of them all.^ Of 
the thirteen tenses, nine are conjugated according to certain 
rules which, with some exc(; 23 tious, hold good for all verbs in 
the laiAguage, but the remaining four teiises are subject to 
rules by Avliich they are dividc'cl into ton classes or conjuga- 
tions. These four are the 2>»*esent, im2)erfeet, imperative, and 
02)tativc ; and before aa’^c (*.an determine Avhat form a AXuEal 


' Namely, G phases x 13 tenses x 1) persons =. 702. But this is an extreme ealcu- 
latiori, for the Subjunctive (Byt) is only I’ouiKlin Yeilu; vSanskiit; and tl»e two forms 
of tho Perfect (Lit) may bo re/^arded as variations of tlie same tense. Thus the 
nuyiher of lenses may be reduced to teu, viz. Present (Liit), Imperfect (Lun), 
Optutivo (Lih), Imperative (Lot), J’orfect (Tat), Aorist (Luh), Future (lift), Con- 
ditional (Lrfi), Second Future (^iUt), Benedict! ve (dsir Lih). By this reckoning tho 
number of forms^would be 6 x 10 x 9 = o40. 
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root can take in any of tliosc tenses, v^ e must know wliat con- 
jugation it belongs to. ^ 

Inasmucb also as the Sanskrit graiiiinariaiis class the active 
and neuter phases together, Ave must find out Avhich of these 
two phases xiny given verb employs, for the terminations of the 
tenses and persons are different. Some AT'rbs einploy both, ]>ut 
the majority are eonjugat(‘d only in (Uie of the tAVO, and as 
there is no rule as to AAdiich of tlie tAA'o is to be used, the dic- 
tionary is our onl}" guide. The activ'e, or l^n’asinaipada, as it 
is called, stands <o th(‘ neut('r, or A'tmanepada, in the same rela- 
tion as the active in Greek does to the middle A’oice, and the 
resemblance is the givater, in that the Atinanepada, like the 
middle voice in Greek, uses the terniinations of the passive. 

Although each of the s(*ven huiidn'd and two Avords Avhich 
make up the comj)lete tA jncal Sanskrit A*prb •contains the 
cominon root- syl la hie, y(‘t this syllable does not appear in the 
same form in each Avord, but is siibjt'ct to certain euphonic and 
other influence's AAdiich afiect both the' Aa)W(‘ls and consonants 
composing it, and ofte'U materially alter its sha])e. Thus the 
verbal root KAIl^ “do,’’ appt'urs in classical Sunslait in the 
following forms : 

1. 'ST Krij in 1 dii. jif. J’ar. chalrirn, 1 pi. id. chalnjima, 2 s. 
pf. Atm. chal'i'inJiv, 1 du., 1 and 2 pi. id chal'ricahe, chalxr'unaho, 
chah'idhre ; in the AAdiole of the I aor. Atm., as akrinhi, akrilJtah, 
ahrifa, etc. ; in the ])ass. part, hrifcdi, and gerund krifrdy and in 
the beiiedictiA'o Atm., as kriAiUhfay etc. 

2. kriy in belied, l^ir., as kriyah, kritjdt, etc., 

and in the passive ju’esent, as kriyCy kriyasr, kriyafcy etc. 

3. kavy in pres. Par., as karomi, karoAiiy karofi, and before 
all weak tenuinat.ions. 

A 

4- kur, in pres. Atm., as kurrey hurunhe, kurufCy and 
before strong terminations. 

5. kdVy in pf. l*ar., as chakdray and 1 aor. Par., as 

akdrshaniy also in the causal, as kdrayaii. 
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6. Ji'r, in 2 and 3 pi. pf. Par., IhakrUf chahmhy and 1 and 
3 s. pf. Atm. chakre. 

In tlie same way the root hear,' ’ appears in some parts 

of the verb as f r/, in others as qni, ^ru, ^rin, and ^rdi\ Tn the 
M^holc range of verbal roots tliere is i)erha])s not one which 
does not undergo more or less modification in the course of 
bei ng con j ugal ed. 

Not only does the root-sjdlable present itself in various 
forms in tlie several tenses, but the terminations of the nine 
persons difier in each tense, and sometimes one tense will have 
two sots of terminations. Moreover, tlie endings of any given 
tense in one ])hase, diticr from the corresponding ones of tlie 
same tense in another pluisc. Thus the terminations of the 
present tense are in the active jjhasc 


Singiflar * 

1. ami. 

2. si. 

a. 

ti. 

1 )ual 

1. avail. 

2. thah. 

3. 

tail. 

Plural 

1. amah. 

2. tha. 

3. 

nti. 

the middle phase the 

same tense ends in 



Singular 

1. i. 

2. so. 

3. 

to. 

J)ual 

1. avail 0 . 

2. ithe. 

3. 

ite. 

Plural 

1. ainahe. 

2. dhve. 

3. 

nte. 


This slight outline will suffice to show how vast and intricate 
are the ramifications of the Sanskrit verb. The rc‘ader who 
has followed the stc'ps by which the noun lias been simp] i lied, 
as shown in the second volume of this work, >\'ill not be sur- 
prised to find in the present volume how widdy the modern 
verb differs from that- of ^Sanskrit. It was imiiossible to reduce 
the verb to anything like the simplicity required by modern 
speakers without sacrificing by far the greater portion of the 
immense and unwieldy apparatus of ancient times. 


Owing to the want of a continuous succession of literary 
documents, such as exists in the case of the modern Eomance 
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languages of Europe, it scarcely possible to trace step* by step 
the changes which have occurred in the verb. It is necessary, 
however, to make the attempt, and to piece together such evi- 
dence as we have, because the modern verb is an undoubted 
descend^int of the ancient one, though only a slight trait here 
and there recalls tlic features of its jiarent, and its structure in 
many points can only be rendered intelligible by tracing it 
back to the ancient stock whence it sprung. 

The first stejjs in the direction of simjilification occur in 
Sanskrit itsedf. Many of the elaborate forms cited by gram- 
marians arc of A"cry rare occurrence in actual literature, and 
some of tliem seem almost to have been invented for the sake 
of uniformity. Tliree instances of lliis tendency in classical 
Sanskrit may here be noticed. 

The perfect tense in Sanskrit, as in Greek, is i^sually formed 
by reduplication, so we have from \/ “ burn,’' j)!. cTffT^i 
V ”511 “ see," pf. just as XeLirw makes \i\oL7ra and rphrw, 

reTpo<pa. Hut there are certain roots whicli cannot, take re- 
dupli(*ation, and these form their perfect by an analytical 
process. The root is formed into a sort of abstract SAibstantive 
in the accusative case, and the perfect of an auxiliary verb is 
added to it. The verbs ^“he," “be," and ^ “do," are 

the auxiliaries principally employed for this purpose. Thus — 
“wet,” makes pf. 

“ sJ'iue,” „ „ etc. 

“explain,” „ „ etr ' 

Another instance of tlic analytical formation is seen in the 
future tense made out of the agent of the verb with the present 
tense of the auxiliary “be.” Thus from yj know," 

comes the agent which with the j^resent of makes 

8- 1. p. I. 

2. 5^rfVfITflr ^ 


^ Max Muller’s Sanskrit Grammar, p. 172. 
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A tlfird instance is a form of plv’ase in which the passive 
past participle is combined with this ^ same auxiliary to 
form a perfect definite, as have come,” or, as 

more faithfully represented by other European languages, ‘‘ je 
SHIS venu,” and as wo sometimes say ourselves, ^‘1 am come.” 
Here an analytical construction supplies the place of the per- 
fect. Closely allied to this is the frequent habit in writers of 
tile classicial style of expressing the same tense by the neuter of 
the p.p.p. wilh tlie subject in the instrumental, as ‘‘ by 

‘him gone,” i,e, he went,” instead of 

These are the first faint indications of a method which, in 
the course of ages, has develoj^ed to such an extent as to consti- 
tute the leading principle in the organization of the modern 
verb. By this system a grc'ater facility for expressing nice 
slnides of meaning is obtained. may mean ‘‘ he went,” 

or, ho has gone,” but by the other system each of these two 
meanings has a pln*ase ])eculiar to itsidf, meaning ‘‘he 

has gone,” and “he went.” Precisely in the same 

way the Latin had only cr/o amarl for “ I loved ” and “ I 
have loved,” but the Ilomance languages found this insuffi- 
cient, and they have — 

“ T loved.” “ I have loved,” 

French j’ainiai j^ai aime. 

Italian io ainai io ho amato. 

• Spanish yo anie yo he amado. 

§ 3. The next steji in the reduction of the numerous Sanskrit 
tenses to a more manageable compass is seen in Pali, originally 
an Indian Prakrit, but which became the sacred language of 
the Buddhists of Ceylon, having been carried thither in the 
middle of the third century^ before Christ, by Mahendra, 
son of King Afoka, and spread thence to Burmah and Siam. 

f 

^ Kuhn, JJcitrage zur Pali Grammatik, p. 1. But Turuour, Maha\vanso xxix., 
gives ^.c. 307. also Childers, preface, p. ix. 
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Altlioiigli tlie Pali gramraajrians, in their anxiety to exaK their 
sacred speech, tell us that the verb has ten conjugations, yet 
exainjilcs of all these are hut rarely found. ^ Four of the ten 
Sanskrit conjugations, tlie first, fourth, sixth, and tenth, re- 
semble caph other very closely even in that language, and are 
easily brought down to one in Pali. The seventh of Sanskrit 
also loses somewhat of its j^eculiar type, which consists in in- 
serting between the vowel of the root and the final conso- 
nant, or before weak teTininatioiis. Thus in Skr. ^ rmlh, 
‘‘to obstruct,” makes its present rnnaildhi, but in Ikili, 

while tlie ^ is retained, the present is rHniUiaii, after the type 
of the first class. 

Five out of the ten Sanskrit conjugations arc thus reduced 
almost, if not eiitireh% to one. Of the remaining five, the 
second of Sanskriii in roots which end in a vowel exhibits some 
traces of Sanskrit forms, Avhile in those which end in a con- 
sonant the types of the first, or Jlhu, class prevail. Thus 
Skr. “to go,” pr. l^ili also j/afi, but 

Skr. v/ “ to rub,’’ pr. ^TTfS- l*ali as if from a Skr. . 

“to milk,” „ „ dohati. 

“to lick,” „ „ lehati. 

The third conjugation occasionally takes the reduplication as 
in Sanskrit, but in many instances prefers the Bhu type. Thus 

Skr. “ to fear,” Pali 

“to hold,” a»Hl 

The verb r/d, ‘^to give,” which belongs to this conjugation, 
has special devclopment-s of its own, and is discussed in § 16. 

The fifth, eighth, and ninth classes are very similar even in 
Sanskrit, for while the fifth adds to its root, the eighth 
adds but as all its roots except one already end in it 

' Seven classes are given by Kaccayana. See Senart, Journal Asiatiqnc, vi. serie, 
vol. xvii. p. 439. 
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comes practically to pretty miicli the same thing as the fifth. 
The ninth adds and ^ to the rj>ot before various termina- 

tions. Here Pali draws very slight distinctions, making verbs 
of the fifth class take ^ and ifT indifl’orently, and both fifth and 
ninth appear occasionally in the guise of the first Thus — 

Skr. “hear,” v. Pali a«d 

. v'^“biii(l,”ix. ^^TT. ,, 

ViT ‘‘tio,” viii. 

V “think,” viii. 

The reason why the forms of the Bhu conjugation exercise 
so great an influence, and, like the -^/.s’-stem in nouns, so largely 
displace all the other tyjjes, is probably that the first (‘oiijuga- 
tion is by far the largest, containing upwards of nine hundred 
out of the# two thousand roots said to exist in Sanskrit. The 
second conjugation has only seventy- three, the third but 
twenty-five, the fourth and sixth about one hundred and forty 
each. The tenth, it is true, contains four hundred, but it is 
identical in form with the causal. The fifth has only thirty- 
three,’ the ninth sixty- one, while under the seventh class are 
twenty-five, and under the eighth only nine. These figures, it 
must be added, are taken from the DliMupatha, a grammarian’s 
list of roots,^ which contains many roots seldom, if ever, found 
in use, so that for all practical purposes the first conjugation 
covers more than half the verbs in the language. When it is 
also remembered that the fourth, sixth, and tenth difter but 
slightly from the first, it is not surprising that the terminations 
common to these four conjugations should have fixed them- 
selves in the * popular mind, and been added by the vulgar 
to all roots indiscriminately. Nearly all those verbs which 
retain the type of any conjugation, except the first, are words 
*of extremely common use, which would naturally keep their 


1 Westergaard, Radices Sanskr. p. 342. 
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well-known forms in the nKOuths of the people in spite of all 
rules and tendencies to tl^e contrary. 

§ 4. Tlie dual numlx^r has entirely disappeared from Pali, 
and the Atnituiejiada, or middle jdiase, has practically merged 
into the active, for although Kaceayaiia (J. As., vol. xvii. 
p. 429, sutra 18) gives terminations for it, yet it is admitted 
that those of the active may bo used instead, and practically it 
would appear that they are so us('d. Tlic other phases, as 
causal, passive, desidcrative, and intensive, have their own 
forms as in Sanskrit. 

Among the tenses the chief is the j)resent, and it is in Pali 
that wo tirst find a tmideney to retain throughout the whole 
verb that form of the root which is in use in the 2 )resent. This 
tendency grows stronger in the later Prakrits, and,becomes an 
almost invariable rule in the modern languages. Thus — 

Skr. V present Pa. 

future 
aorist 
ffdruiid 

Phonetic influences in Sanskrit eliange this root as regards 
its linal consonant in the difterent tenses, but Pali, having got 
hold of the form pack in the present tcnise, retains it throughout 
the verb. It is still, however, only a tendency, and not il law, 
for we find instances i]i which Pali forms are derived directly 
from the corresponding tense in Sanskrit. One who should 
attempt to learn l*ali without reference to Sanskrit would find 
it difficult to understand how the words karoii,' Ixidbati, kaffird, 
kdhdmiy akdsi, kattiim, could all spring ^rom the same verbal 
root. It is only when the corresponding Sanskrit forms karoti, 
kiirmtcy kimjdt} kartdami, akdrs/iif, karfum, arc put by their 

' Or more strictly from an older karydt not in use in classical Sanskrit. Kphn, 
Beitrage, 105. 
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side/tliat tlie tlircacl wliicli connecis them all becomes evident. 
Just so in the Tlomancc languap^cs, Jtalian so, sa, sapetv, sanno, 
sc])pi, seem to liavc very little beyond the iniiial s in common, 
till it is perceived that they come from the Latin sapio, sapit, 
sapitis, sajyiunt, saptii ; thus, also, ho and ohhi can oijy be seen 
to be parts of the same verb when their origin from Tjatin haheo 
and hahiii is i-ecognized. In Sjianish there is the vSame diffi- 
culty, as will be seen by comparing* haver, hago, hive, hare, and 
hccho, with their Latin originals faeere, facto, feci, facere haheo, 
imUfaefam, In Portuguese, wliieh seems to be tlic lowest and 
most corrupt Apabhran^^a of the Eomance Ih^ikrits, the changes 
arc such as almost to defy analysis. For instance, ter, fcuho, 
ttiiha, tire, tcrei, correspond to Latin fenere, ieneo, teneltam, 
team, fenere haheo : also hvi, houve, haja, to haheo, hahtii, haheaai, 
and son, h%foi, seja, to sum, esf^ fm, stt} 

The tenses of the* Pali verb are eight in number.^ These 
cori’espond to the tenses of the San>krit verb, omitliiig the 
periidirastic or second future (lut), tin; beiiedictive (uclr liii), 
and the subjinictive (let). Tlu‘ prcscuit active is almost exactly 
the same as tlie Sanskrit as regju'ds its terniinaiions in the l>hu 
form, and the middle only diflers, and even then very slightly, 
in the 1 and 2 plural. Thus — 

skr. 1 pi. irrmt. 5-k 

Pa. 1. . 2. 

In this tense, as in many others, Ikdi is not very instructive, 
it clings too closely to the Sanskrit. It is, however, nec(‘ssary 
to give a sketch of its forms, because they exhibit the first 
traces of that gradual change which has led to the modern con- 
jugation. Even when the Ikdi conjugates a verb according to 

* Diez, Gramm, d. Roman’sehen Spraclien, vol. ii. p. 188. 

* The materials for this section are taken chiefly from Kuhn, Reitrage, p. 93 seqq. , 
with some additions from Childers’s Dictionary, and a few remarks of ray own. 
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any class other than the Bhu, it still keeps the personahencl- 
ings of Sanskrit for that conjugation ; thus from V go,” 
we liave — 

Pa. S. 1. -qTfiT, 2. ^srrfH. 3. P. I. 2. 3. 

which ditfhrs -from Sanskrit only in omitting the visarga 
in 1\ 1. 

The imperative follows the type of the present, and may be 
thus compared with Sanskrit Parasmaipada, 

Skr. S. 1. 2. 3. P. 1. 2. 3. 

Pa. S. 2.H^ff, 3.TI^g; P.l.T^^^R, 2.X^, 3. TT^. 

and with the Atmanej^ada, thus — 

Skr. S. 1. 2. 3. p- 1. 2. X|'q’s4, 3. 

Pa. S. 1. 2. T|^, 3. XI’gJT; P. 1. 2. S.XpfTt. 

• 

TTere the S. 1 Purasmai scenic to have arisen from some con- 
fusion Avith the ])reseiit, as also P. 2. Noteworthy is S. 2, Avith 
its ending ff , A\dii(‘h, tliougli only found in classical Sanskrit 
in th(> second, tliird, scA^aith, and ninth conjugations, lias (jrept 
into all in l^di, and has continued on into the mediaval period, 
thus Chand 

II 

Sat/ thou a good Avord of tliem.” — Pr. Iv. i. 9. 

Avhere ^fff=Skr. (ff). Tn Ycdic Skr. ff ai)2)ears in 

all the conjugations. Of the Atmane forms 1 seems to be 
d(*rivi‘(l from an older form, mami. 1\ 2 should perhaps 
be read hvo, not vho, in Avhich case it is a regular resultant 
from Sanskrit ilhv. 

The potential is the Sanskrit o]jtativo (liii), thus — 

Parasmai. 

Skr. S. 1. 2. XI%^, 3. P. 1. 2. 3. 1?%^. 

Pa. S. 1. 2. 3. P. 1. oaTfJT, 2. 3. 
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. Atmans. 

Pa. S. 1. 2.t|%^, 3.TI%?I; P. , 2. 3- • 

Tn Ihis tense tlie point sjjecially to be noticed is the tendency 
to simplify not only the root-syllable, but the Wing6 of termi- 
nations also. ITa^dno^ got the syllables ouyn as the ty])e of the 
tense, Pall seeks to avoid till further distinctions, and to use as 
much as possible the personal endings of the present tense. Tt 
sometimes conjugates the potential according to the types of 
other classes, and in this res 2 )ect follows the lead of the resent 
less faithfully in this tense than in the imperative. Thus, 
though in the i)resent and imperative of Ay//’, it follows the 
Sanskrit, and has haroti, karofu, yet in the potential it treats 
kar as if it belonged to the Jlhu class, and has kayoifudmi as 
though from r Sanskrit karvyam instead of the actual kurydm. 
There are other peculiarities about this tense which are not 
here noticed, as having no bearing upon the subject of the 
modern languages. 

Th^imperfect has been, to some extent, mixed up with the 
aorist (luh), and both, together with the perfect, lead us into 
considerations which are of interest only for Pali itself, not 
having survived or had any influene.e on modern develojmients. 
They may therefore be passed over as immaterial to our present^ 
inquiry. 

The future, on the (contrary, oilers many interesting peculi- 
arities, especially, as will be seen hereafter, in reference to 
Gujarati and some of the rustic dialects of Hindi. The future 
is a different tense in the modern languages, and every scrap 
of information which can help to elucidate it deserves special 
notice. Tt runs thus in Ikili “ go ”)— 

•Skr. S. 1. arf*|^rrf»T, 2. 3. P. 1. 2. 3. xjfW- 

Pa. S. 1. 2. * Wfir, 3. ; P. 1. »WT*T. 2. 3. ^cT • 
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Here tlio only notewortliy feature is the change of 
into The Atinancpada follows the same rule throughout. 
Although the tendency to k('ep that form o£ the root which 
exists in the present leads to divergences from the Sanskrit 
future type, yet instances occur in which the Sanskrit type is 
preserved. These occur in reference to that very troublesome 
feature in the Sanskrit verb, the intermediate wliich is some- 
times inserted between the root Jind the termination, and some- 
times not. When it is not inserted, the euphonic laws of 
Sanskrit require that tluj linal consonant of the root be 
changed to enable it to combiini with the initial consonant 
of tlie termination. Tims V ‘‘cook,’’ when it has to take 
the future termination becomes and tj -f . 

Here Pali sticks to the form xy^, because it is used in the present 
and makes its future xyf^^gfd as though there had been (as 
there jorobably was in colloquial usage) a Sanskrit future 
with the intenm‘(lia1t‘ inserted. 

In a certain number of verbs, liowever, it has two forms, 
one as above retaining the root -form of the jjresent, and the 
other a phonetic equix alent of the Sanskrit. Kuhn ^ gives 
the following examples, to which 1 add the Sanskrit for com- 
parison. 

Skr. y/ “get,” future Pali but also 


“ speak,” „ 



Vvn “ put,” 


„ vwfn- 

dwell,” „ 


„ but also 

“cleave,” „ 


» >> • 

V “ eat,” 


„ wf^rarfn. 

V “ loose,” „ 



V "g “ hear,” „ 


„ ff«rarfn - 


Boitrage, p. 

116 . 
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The consonantal changes are in accordance with the treat- 
ment of the nexus as explained in Vol. I. p. 304. The striving 
after uniformity is seen, however, in Ihe retention of the alter- 
native forms having the same type as the present, and it is, 
moreover, worth observing that the forms which reproduce the 
type of the Sanskrit without the intermediate ^ seem by 
degrees to have b()cn misunderstood. The illiterate masses, 
and even those better instructed, seem to have missed the ismti 
which so generally indicated to their minds the futui’e tense, 
and regard('d those forms which had not this familiar sound 
as present tenses. So they made double futures by adding the 
7ssa to them. Thus from to see,’’ future P^ili 

made a form (hild'hafiy but the j)coi)le by degrees took tliis for 
a present, and made what to tlum seenu'd a more correct iuture 
(Jnklxhimdi, 1 inentioii this liere as T sliall have occasion here- 
after to discuss the much-debat ('d quest ion of the origin of 
the familiar modern stem (lehh “see” (see § 17). Another 
instance is 

Skr. V “be able,” future Pa. wbonre vulgo 

In one case Pali has a future which jioints back to a Ycdic 
form : 

Skr. Y^^“weep.” Vedic futiiie Pa. 

('lassie ditto 

Occasionall 3 Mhe ^ is softened to f , as in WTffH, Wlflfc! from 
Skr. This is noteworthy with reference to 

Bhojpuri find the eastern Hindi dialecds generall}". 

§ 5. It used to be* held that Pali was a descendant of the 
Magadhi dialect 6f Prakrit, but this opinion is now, I believe, 
exploded. Tliough the question is not 3 "et set at ri'st, it would 
seem to have bcieii fairly established that Mahendra was a 
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native of Ujjayin, and that the language which he carried to 
Ceylon was the ordinarjr vernacular of his own province.^ 
This dialect was not very different from that of Magadha, and 
Mahcndra may have slightly altered the Magadhi sayings of 
the great master, by his Uj jayiiii pronunciation, while retaining 
the name Magadhi out of deference to the sacred associations 
which clustered round the birthplace of Jliiddha. 

Be this as it may, the nearest Indian dialect to Pali seems 
undx)ubtedly to he the IVakrit of the Bhagavati, a sacred book 
of the senii-Buddliist se(*t of Jainas. If Ileinachandra, him- 
self a Jain and author of several works on Prakrit, wore 
availabh* for reference, our task would be easier ; as yet, how- 
ever, none of Ilemachandra’s writings have been printed or 
edited. Weber’s articles on the Bhagavati are at present our 
only source of information.*^ ^ 

In the Jaina Prakrit the ten conjugations hf the Sanskrit 
verb are, with few exceptions, reducc'd to the Bhu tyj^o. In 
this rcsi)ect it goes further than l^di, treating as verbs of the 
first conjugation many which in Pali retain the tyi^e of other 
conjugations. “The fifth, seventh, and ninth conjugations, 
which in Sanskrit insert with certain viiriations, are all 
reduced to one head by ivgarding the ^ as part, of the root, 
as is also the case with the of the fourth class. The a 
inserted between the root and termination of the Bhu class 
is used throughout, though occasionally weakened to 7, or 
changed toe from some confusion between this and the e = (ff/a, 
which is the t}"2^e of the tenth class. The following examples 
will illustrate the above remarks. 

^ Kuhn, Britra^c, p. 7. 

- Pisehol’s admimble edition of Ileinaclinndra’s Grainwar (Ori)banage Press, Halle, 
1877) has reached me just as this work is going to press, apd too late to be of use 
for this edition, except for a feA\ hasty notes here and there. Mueller’s Beitruge ziy; 
Grauimatik des Jainaprakpit came into my hands about the same time. I liud it 
enables me to add a few illustrations to this section, wliich, however, was written in 
the latter part of 1876. 


YOL. 111. 


2 
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Skr. V 1 “ take ” i. ^aina IfTT- 

Vf^ “ know,” ii. .. 

PI. 3 ^3[fier !, "^f^. 

V>irr “put.” »"• ^>Trf7f 

with ^rftj^^srrfrr „ frH “ {Hits on (clothes)” 

and ftTfri;. 

v'ftrv “succeed,” iv. 

but wuv “ propitiate,” W^WRT .. ■’SHTTf T* 

V ^ “ get,” V. 

with IT, ITR,, niHlfd ,. the ^ being 

treated as part of the 
root. 

V “ g-ather,” v. but also f%- 

with the same 
confusion between the 
of V. and ifX of viii. 
as occurs in Puli. 

y-.-g “hear,” V. 'BTlftfrT 

with iiffl, jifna^uTifn .. “ promises.” 

V “ touch,” vi. ^I!frT „ . 

Vatat “ break,” v ii. aiMfur „ »hW. 

y W “ do,” viii. 

t/ ar? “ take,” ix. ^igTTt^ „ ajtJJfT. “8"*" tlie t!I 

has passed into the root. 

V IfT “ know,” ix. WT^rrf^ „ ^TnJT* 

The tenth class being identical with the first is omitted. It 
will be seen that the present tense is formed throughout on the 
model of the fir^ conjugation, the Jain words given above 
being phonetic modifications of words which would be in 
Sanskrit respectively harati, vedati, dhdli^ aradhati^ xjrdpanati, 
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chmyatiy sunafiy hhanjati, karati, gri/mafi, and jdmti, if all tliose 
verbs belonged to tbe first or Bhu conjugation. 

It is not so easy to draV out a full verbal paradigma in this 
dialect as in Pali, because we have as yet no graimiiars, and are 
obliged to fall back on the words that occur in a single text. 
The rang’e of tenses appears to consist of a present (corre- 
sponding to the Sanskrit hit), imperative (lot), potential (liii), 
imperfect and aorist jumbled together as in Pali, and future 
(Irit). The p(irfect (lit) seems to be altogether wanting, as it 
is in the modern languages. 

The present runs tlius : — ‘^bow.’^ 

s.i.surrffl. p.i.^nFTnfr, 2. surf, 

Those terminations which (‘ontaiii the vowel e have crept 
into the conjugation of all verbs from the tenth, to which that 
vowel, as shortened from at/a^ must be held strictly to be- 
long, or to causals. Tlius in Bhag. i. 60, we have 
pdletl, sohheti, tireti, purefi\ kiftefi, antfpdlcfy urdhn, for San- 
skrit 

respi'ctiv(‘ly. In the last word the 
causal form becomes the same as the active given above. Of 
the imperative we have only tlie S. 2 and P. 2, whicli are in 
fact the only persons wliich an inqH'rative can properly have. 
The S. 2 takes the eliding as in Pali with junction vowels d 
and c, the P. 2 ends in which, as Weber points out, is from 
the P. 2 of the present, in Sanskrit Thus— 

Skr. \/ shine,” causal iiiipv. Jaina 

believe, (pres. 

?r^). 


V’^“bmd,” 


irnpv. 
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The potential, of which only the S. 3 is traceable, resembles 
Pali in using the termination eijija with variant ejja, 

Skr. v' “go,” S. 3. Jaina ^i|^. 

But there exist some old simple forms derived- bjr phonetic 
changes from the corresponding Sanskrit tense, as kujja = 
kuryat, dajja = dadyat (^fueller, p. 60). 

The future resembles that of Pali, thus — 

s. 1. 2. 3. p. 1. 2 . , 

3. 

It also appears with a termination ilii produced by weakening 
^ into ^ and the following a to ?, thus — 

Skr. Jain and 

Moreovor, tln-ro is a trace of tlio double future like Pali 
(lalxlxhkmtl, 

Skr. “go,” with “attain,” future 

Jaina 

Here would phonetically become and by 

still further softening whence, as if from a present, is 

formed the future and 

§ 6. The reduction in the number of tenses necessitates a 
greatly extended use of participles. This is one great step in 
the transition from the synthetical to the analytical system. 
The Sanskrit present active participle takes in that language 
the characterist-i(is of the ten conjugations, and is declined as 
a noun in three genders. It ends properly in ant^ but the 
nasal is dropped before certain terminations, as 

, M. r. N. 
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The nasal, however, is retained throughout in Jaina Prakrit, 
thus — 

8kr. 

Jaina 

This pticuKarity is worth remembering; much depends on 
this retention of the nasal, as will be seen when we come to 
the modern Sindhi and Panjabi verbs. 

Very great interest attaches to the participle of the future 
passive, which in Sanskrit ends in In verbs which do not 

take intermediate this ending is added directly to the root 
with the usual Sandhi changes ; but as Prakrit prefers to insert 
the ^ in order to preserve the root -form of the present, it 
comes to pass that the rf of the termination stands alone be- 
tween two vowels, and in consonance with Prakrit phonetics 
is elided. Tlie liiatus thus produced is in the, Jaina writings 
filled by ISf. If to this we add the regular mutation of into 
W, we get from the form In its original meaning this 

participle corresponds to the Latin in Hdits, as facicndnuy and 
expresses that which is to be done, as cTOT by thee it is 

to be gone,’^ i.e. “ thou must go.^’ In this sense it occurs 
frequently in Bhagavati, as for instance in § 50 : 

Jaina 

‘^Thus, O beloved of the gods, must ye go, must ye stand, 
must ye sit, must ye eat,'’ where the last two words postulate 
a Sanskrit form with the ^ inserted, such as 

It is obvious that it would require no great straining of the 
sense of this participle to make it into au infinitive, and seeing 
that as early as this Jaina dialect the use of the regular Sanskrit 
infinitive in g has beegme rare, it follows that recourse should be 
had to some participial form to supply its place. In this way 
wo find the past passive participle in with the <f ejided and 
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its place supplied by employed* in a construction whore we 
should expect the infinitive. Thus Bhag. § 54, ^ » 

(Wcbcr*Bhag. p. 274): wish to 
wander, to take the tonsure, to practise austerities, to learn,” 
as though from Sanskrit forms TfpTTf^, 

the three last being causals formed with djj, as is 
frequently the case with causals in Prakrit, though of course 
these forms are not found in Sanskrit. In that language the 
formation of causals by means of is restricted to a few stems. 

More will be said on this subject in a subsequent chapter, 
but it is necessary here to note an early instance of this process 
which takes a much wider development in later times, the 
infinitive in Gujarati and Oriya and several participial con- 
structions and verbal nouns being derived from it. 

§ 7. The scenic Prakrits represent, a further step in develop- 
ment. Despite the admittedly artificial character of these 
dialects, they probably retain forms which were at one time 
in general use, althougli that time may not have been the e 2 )och 
when the dramas were written, and without referring to them, 
the structure of the modern verb could nut be clearly under- 
stood. It is expedient to avoid discussing this question, lest 
attention sliould be drawn away from the real subject of this 
work, namely, the modern languages. All this part of the 
present chapter is merely introduclory and is only inserted in 
order to pave the way for a more intelligent apjneciation of the 
origin and growth of Hindi and its fellows. 

In the Maharashtri or principal poetical dialect all conjuga- 
tions are reduced to the type of the first or Bhu class, and the 
same holds good for the Qauraseiii or chief prose dialect. Only 
hero and there do we find faint traces of the peculiarities of 
6thcr conjugations. Of the six phase^ only three remain, 
active, passive, and causal. The passive differs from the 
active only* in the form of the root, the characteristic of the 
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Sanskrit passive having b^en worked into the stem, and the 
terminations of the active being added to it. The Atmanepada 
and the dual arc of course rejected. 

Of tenses these dialects have a still more restricted range 
than the ^Jaina IVakrits. They have the jireseiit, imperative 
and future, with traces of the potential. Tlie past tense is 
chiefly formed by the p.p.p. with auxiliary verbs. Thus from 
\/ ‘‘ vshiiie,'’ 

Present IS. 1. 2. -fRftr. 3. 

p. 1. fTTriTt, 2. 3. 

ITere are observable tho^^e first indications of a confusion of 
forms, and uncertainty in their use, which are always character- 
istic of that period in languages when the s;v"ntheticjd structure 
is breaking down into the analytical. Tn these dialects, as in 
Jaina Prakrit, the practice exists of inserting Tf as a junction 
vowel ; thus we have such forms as “ I do,” Skr. 

instead of cfPCjfiT, which would be the regular result of treating 
as a Ph u verb, for “ let us go.” The presence 

of the ^ in 8. 1 and P. 1 is accounted for by its being confused 
with that construction in which the present of is used with 
a past participle ; thus we find “ I was made ” = Sanskrit 

and ” I have been sent ” = Skr. 

The imj^erativc has the following forms — 

S. 2. 3. P. 2. 3. 

The S. 2 hiis also forms TtW, pointing to a Sanskrit 

Atmane form and P. 2 similarly = Skr. 

though neither are used in a middle seflsc, but are ecpiivalents 
as regards meaning of the Sanskrit active. 
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The following are a few exampleg : 


“look thon!” 

Skr. 

“ bow thou I” 

>» 


“ bear ye.” 

99 


“go ye.” 

99 

^UT- 

“go away.” 

99 

xif^. 

“ ffet out of the way !” 

99 


“ do.” 

99 


BfTijV “ wake up.” 

99 



The future most usually exhibits the form of the Sanskrit 
present in ^[^5= 

s- 1. ftfwTt^, 2. 3. 

P. 1. 2. 3. 

etc. ®|,Wf • 

This form is uswl indifferently with roots of all classes as in 
Pali, hut hero also there still subsist some traces of a future 
formed .without the intermediate Vararuchi (vii. 10, 17) 
gives the following : — 

Skr. V g “ hear,” fiit. Pr. 

“speak,” „ 

V^“go,” „ [al^rrf^]. „ W- 

weep,” „ Ved. 

Vf^ ** know,” „ 

These forms are, however, justly regarded as exceptions ; for 
the rule in iscenic, as in other, Prakrits is to retain throughout 
the root-form of the present. The regular type of the future 
is that in ma-, and the above words have also a future formed 
vt the regular way, etc. This W 


' Some of these are Magadhi Prakrit, but for my present purpose it is not neces- 
sary to draw a distinction between Magadhi and (jJauraseni. 
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is softened to and tlie following vowel is weakened to 
producing as characteristic the syllables ihi. Thus — 

“laugh,” S. 1. 3. 

By a forgetfulness of the origin of such forms as the 

ordinary future terminations may be added to them too, just 
like dal'khiHmtl in Pali (§ 4), so that we find J^nd 

The various tenses which in Sanskrit indicate past time have 
already in Pali and the earlier Prakrits been fused down into 
one. In scenic Prakrit a further step is taken, and the 
syllables la, erroneously written ia in some MSS., arc added to 
the root for all persons of the past tense (Var. vii. 23, 24. 
Lassen, Inst. Pr., 353). Tliis is probably the neuter of the 
p.p.p. in Sanskrit, and its use is due to the frequency of the 
construction witli the instrumental. Instead of saying “I saw, 
I went., I heard,’^ the pe(»ple said, ‘*by me seen, gone, heard.’^ 
This point is one of great importance in modern Ilindi and 
Gujarati. 

§ 8. While the IMaharashtri and Qauraseni dialects tire con- 
sidered the principal ones in tlu; dramas, there arc yet others of 
great imjK)rtance, such as tin* Magadhi, with its sub-dialects. 
Among these, however, it is necessary only to notice that called 
Apabhran^a. I do not wish here to touch upon the question 
whether the dialect called by this name in the dramas really 
represents the spec’ch of any particular Indian province or not. 
I assume, for the sake of convenience, that Apabhran 9 a is 
really a vulgar speech further removed from the classical idiom 
than Maharashtri or (Jauraseni. There may have been half a 
dozen Apabhranfas, probably there were.* In this section I am 
merely seeking to put together examples oS verbal forms in a 
dialect one step nearer to modern times than the principal 
scenic Prakrits, and having done so, sBall go on to my own 
special subject. 
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All that we can expect in the Tfay of tenses after what has 
been said in the preceding sections, is a present, an imperative, 
and a future. The rest of the verbal work is done by participles. 


“nsk,” Present S. 1. 2. 3- 

HT- 

P. 1. 2. 3. o^. 

»Trf- 

W “do,” Imperative S. 2. qi^ff , P. 1. qSTI#, P- 2. 

qrfr* 

qiq. qi^' 


In the future, although the form with the characteristic ism 
is found as qrfj^qrfq, Skr. y/ yet more commonly 

we find the fonn in which ^ has been softened to ^ ; thus 
s. 1. qifrf^?!, 2. qrfrflftl. 3. qifcff^ , etc. 

The grammarians also give a 
P. 1. in ^ as 

The participles resemble in most respects those in other 
Prakrit dialects, but that in becomes as 
qrfrt = qrf^qqi (qi'^) . The gerund ends in fuj, fxqTg', and 
a softened 1‘orm tlic ordinary Qauraseni form which 
will be found in several modern languages, is here also used. 
To the gerund rather tlian to the infinitive, as the grammarians 
would have it, seems to belong the form in as , the 

exact genesis of which is doubtful, though, as to the final 
there is an analogy in the true infinitive which very 

closely approaches to Chaiid's fonns, as 

• In addition to the above forms which are found in scenic 
Apabhran 9 a, others nnd those more genuine fragments of 
popular speech are to be picked out from scraps that have 
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been preserved by bards, lb is much to be wished that we had 
more of JTemachandra^s works accessible, as in them we should 
doubtless find a rich mine of such words. Thus for all past 
tenses there is. the parti(;ipial form in for all three persons, as 

'^rfwr3= 

It has a plural in or as : 

Trfw=^rTf^K 

Sometimes also the u of the singular is rejected and a sub- 
stituted, as There arc other forms to be found 

in these poems which will be referred to heroafter wlien the 
modern forms which tlu'y illustrate are under discussion. 

As a general result from the preceding brief sketches it may 
be asserted that Sanskrit, Pali, and tlie Prakrits taken collectively 
as the languages of the earlu‘r stage have a common structure, 
though in difierent grades. Sanskrit, with its full range of 
synthetical tenses, yet admits here and there analytical con- 
structions. l^ali does the same, though its synthetical tenses 
are fewer and simpler. The Prakrits reduce the tenses still 
further, and make griuiter use of participial constructions. The 
treatment of the root -syllable also shows a gradually increasing 
tendency to siinpli Heat ion, for whereas in Sanskrit it is changed 
in form repeatedly in the various tenses, a practice begins in 
Pali and grows more common as we go down the stream, of 
using in all parts of the verb that forin of the root which is 
found in th(3 Sanskrit present. 

From the review of these languages given above the passive 
and causal have been purposely omitted, because the parts which 
they play in the development of the modern verb arc peculiar, 
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and will be bettor understood wIiqh seen side by side with the 
modern forms. The desiderative and intensive have left few 
or no traces of their existence, andf may be passed over un- 
noticed, 

§ 9. We may now approach the languages of tlie present 
day, and the discussion becomes more minute and particular. 
Though the verb of the new world has ways of its own, yet it 
stretches out hands across the gulf of centuries to the old world 
verb, and supports its claim to des(^ont from it by still pre- 
serving traces unmistakeable, though often faint and irregular, 
of the ancient forms and systems. 

As in the noun, so also in the verb, the first thing to be con- 
sidered is the stem. The modern verbal stem undergoes no 
changes, but remains absolutely the same throughout all moods, 
tenses and per.ions. To this rule there is a small though im- 
portant exception, consisting of some participles of the preterite 
passive which are derived direct from the Ih^akrit forms, and 
arc thus early Tadbhavas. The number of these early Tadbhava 
participles differs in the various languages. They are most 
numerous, as might be cxjjected, in 8inclhi, which has a hundred 
and forty of them in a total of about two thousand verbs. In 
Panjabi, Gujarati and Marathi the number is rather less, while 
in Hindi only five, and in Bengali and Griya only two exist. 
The}^^ will be found, together with their derivations, in Chapter 
III. §§46, 47, 48. 

With this slight exception the verbal stem remains unaltered 
throughout. Thus, having got, by means hereafter to be ex- 
plained, the word mn for “ hear,’’ Hindi simply tacks on to it 
the terminations ; thus mnna to hear, smita hearing, sitnd 
heard, sunun I hear, sune he hears, suno hear ye ! sunega he 
will hear, sunhir having heard. 

Primary stems arc a’lmost always monosyllabic, but secondary 
or derivative stems have often more syllables than one. The 
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latter may be brought under J:hree heads. First, stems derived 
from Sanskrit roots with which a preposition has already been 
conipounded, principally TT, and as niar ‘‘descend,” 

nihal “go out,” /;r/.sr^r “spread,” sanl'och “distress.” Second, 
stems formed by reduplication, as jhmijhan “ tinkle,” fharihar 
“flutter.” * Third, stems with an added syllable, as gutah 
“ swallow,” ghasit “ drag,” htrhwJty “ bind.” 

It was scon above that in the old world verb there were six 
phases, and that two of these, the d(isiderativc and intensive, have 
since been lost. Tlie modern verb having to provide for active, 
neuter, j^assive, causal and other phases, has been obliged to 
have recourse to processes of its own, by which it arrives at 
the possession of a much wodtT range than Sanskrit can boast, 
of, and does it too by far simpler ineans. Partly tliis result is 
obtained by ingcaiious adaptations of Prakrit foi’ms, partly by 
modifications of, or additions to, its own stems, , and partly by 
combining two stems togetlier. It will first, therefore, be 
necessary to extnnine what phases the modem verb has, and 
then to proceed to examine the processes by which it has 
provided itself with the necessary forms for each phase. 

§ 10. Those phases which are expressed by oni' woixl may be 
ranged as n'gards meaning in a rt'gular scale of grades of ac- 
tion, according to the degn'c and kind of activity tliey express. 
In the following scluaiu' we take the neuter as the point of 
(piiescence, and trace degr(‘es vhich start from it towards a 
positive pole indicating activity, and a negative pole indicating 
2 )assivity. 

Neoative —3 —2 —1 0 -) 1 +3 f i Positive 

Pole. ^ ^ « > ^ Pole. 
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The foregoing table looks, T fear, somewhat fanciful, but I 
know not how better to express a matter which is a striking 
and very important feature in the modern Aryan verb. It 
may be explained by considering each phase separately. 

The neuter verb ( 0 ) expresses neitlicr action nor passion. It 
conceives of the subject as in a condition of mere existence, as 
being something, not (hing, and is therefore the simplest phase 
of verbal descri 23 tion. Pure neuter verbs are ho “be,'’ rah 
“ remain." 

The next grade is the active intransitive ( + 1) which con- 
ceives of the subject as indeed acting, but acting in such a 
way that his action does not j^ass beyond himself to affect 
an external object, as soch “think," dial “walk," phir “re- 
volve." 

The active transitive comes next (+2). In this the subject 
is considered 4 s acting in such a way that his action affects 
external objects, as mar “beat," hhd “eat," 7 ;^ “drink." 

The next grade is the causal ( + 3), in which the subject acts 
upon an external object in such a way as to cause it to act in 
its turn u 2 )on a second object, as II. Hund “cause to hear," 
n. phird “ cause to turn.” 

In some of the languages there is a yet further grade, the 
double causal ( + 4), in which the subject causes the first object 
to set in motion a second object, so that it ailects a third object, 
as jiherd “cause to cause to turn," S. ghdrd “cause to cause 
to wound." 

Returning now to the neuter or central i)oint, and starting 
off again in the oj)posite direction towards the negative j)olc, wc 
arrive at the j)assive intransitive (—1). In this phase the 
subject not only takes no action, but is himself under the in- 
fluence of exterior agencies. It differs as much from the 
neuter on one hand as from the passive on the other, and is a 
sort of middle voice. , It is calltjd in Sanskrit grammar Bhdva^ 
or Sahya-hheday and is jjrincipally used in Gujarati, though cx- 
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isting in the other languages also, as G. abhadd ‘‘be polluted'’ 
(be in a state of pollution), II. ban “be built" (be in process 
of construction). 

The passive (—2) is that phase which regards the subject as 
no longer an agent, but as being acted upon, as S. dhoija “ be 
washed." 

Lastly comes the passive causal (-"3), where the subject 
causes an object to be acted upon by a second object, as M. 
mdrari “cause to be struck." 

It must not bo supposed that all of these phases are found in 
every language. On the contrary, in none of the languages 
arc there separate forms for each phase. It is only on re- 
viewing the whole seven in a body that the full range of 
phases is seen. Generally speaking, the eight phases are re- 
presented by six sets of forms : 


1. Neuter, 

including 0, -l-l arid —1. 

2. Active, 

» +2. 

3. Passive, 

„ -2. 

4. Causal, 

» +3. 

5. Passive Causal, 

„ -3. 

G. Double Causal, 

j) +4. 

The double causid and 

passive have separate and distinct 


forms only in Sindhi. The })assive, however, is found in some 
rustic dialects of Hindi. Generally the use of the passive 'Con- 
struction is avoided b}^ liaAiiig recourse to the passive intransi- 
tive (—1) or the neuter (0), the former of which has a distinct 
form in Gujarati, Old Hindi, and Lengali, and in the construc- 
tion of sentences in which it is used resembles the active, 
like vapnlo in Latin. 

Of the above phases the neuter and active, are the simplest, 
the other forms being derived from tliem by the addition of 
syllables or internal modifications ; the s(!Cret of the formation 
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of the modem verb is therefore to be sought for in the neuter 
and active. 

§ 11. Some verbal stems are found only in the neuter fonn, 
others, again, only in the active, while a third and somewhat 
large class has both a neuter and an active form. For con- 
venience, the first two classes may be called single stems, and 
the last double steins. Those double stems arise from the cir- 
cumstanee that two separate but, so io speak, twin verbs, have 
been made by the moderns out of one old Aryan root, each 
modern stem being derived from a different part of the old 
verb, as will be shown further on. ^ 

Among single stems, those whieli are neuter (including 
active intransitive and passive intransitive) supply the place of 
an active by employing the causal, thus II. (passive in- 

transitive) to be made,^’ takes as its corresponding active 
‘‘to make,” wdiich is really a 2)assive eausal, meaning 
to cause to be made.” Tliose single stems which are active 
mostly require no neuter, but should it l)e necessary to express 
one, tbp passive intransitive is used, as “ to tell,” 

'' to be called.” 

Moreover, in Sanskrit there is a class of verbs derived from 
nouns, and called denominatives, which express the being in 
the state described by the ])arent noun, and sometimes (though 
more rarely) the action of the subject. Verbs of this sort are 
common in all languages of the Aryan stock, and notably so in 
modern English, where a vcuh may he formed almost at wdll 
from any noun ; thus w^e say ‘‘ to eye*,” ‘‘ to moutli,” ‘‘ to beard,” 
‘'to house oneself,” “to shoe a horse,” etc. In Sanskrit these 
verbs take the form of the tenth conjugation, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to regard them as causals. Ex- 
amples are Sanskrit agadyatl “he is in good health,” from 
agada “healthy”; clMjxddyate “he trembles,” from chapala 
“tremuloufif” ; panditdyate “he is learne(^” or “he acts the 
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pedant/’ from '‘a (so-called) learned inan”;^ yoktrayati 

‘‘he yokes/’ from yoktram “a yoke.” Probably from this cause 
it arises that there are in the moderns neuter verbs with a 
causal termination, as M. “to bang,” “crack/’ 

H. be amazed,” ‘‘to totter.” See § 28. 

All these points will be noticed in detail in their proj)er 
place, they are cursorily mentioned here as an introduction 
to the general subject, and to show that there is an inter- 
change and playing to and fro of forms and meanings which 
is somewhat difficult to unravel, and the more so as in collo- 
quial usage the verbs are often very laxly and capriciously 
employed. 

§ 12. Single neuter verbs arc to a great extent earlj^' Tad- 
bhavas as far as their stems arc concerned, and consequently 
retain the Prakrit type. Thus they exhibit few or no traces of 
the tenfold classification of the Sanskrit or of the numerous 
phonetic changes that take place in the interior of the verb, 
but follow as a rule the form of the root in the present tense 
of the Bhu class. Here follows a list of some of the simplest 
and most used stems in the modern languages derived from 
verbs which in Sanskrit arc Bhu. In tlie dictionaries the 
modern verbs are generally shown under the infinitive mood, 
but in the following lists I have thought it better to give only 
the stem ; the reader can add the form of the infinitives if he 
wishes to refer to them in the dictionaries, as IT. •TT, P. I!!! or 
S. Tj, G. M. %*, 0. Ir the Bengali dictionaries 

verbs are given under the stem alone. 

Skr. V' pres. Pa. and ftfn* Pr. 

ftx* H. and so in all, except S. and in O. is contracted 

' A pavdit in the present day in India is an individual who is supposed to be 
deeply read in all the most useless parts of Sanskrit' literatiue, and is densely 
ignorant and contemptuous of all other branches of human knowledges 
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to This verb will be treated at fidl length further on as the chief 
auxiliary of these languages (see Chapter IV. § (id). 

V “move,” Pa. id, Pr. H. S. P. 

O. M. O. B. 

stick,” Pa. and Pr. where the 

is j)robnbly caused Ity the passive or the p.p.p. H. , 

P. S. ill the rest It is neuter in the moderns. 

“ tremble,” gjiqt?!, Pa. id., Pr. H. qitq, P. 

S. (i. M. M. O. gi^q. 

“ wander,” Pa. JTJTfcI, Pr. W?: (Vik. iv. passim), II. IfJI, 

iff. P- HT»T. w or ira, s. iffl, w, li^, G. 1^1?, nn, 
M. iftq, iftq. 

There is lil-tlc that is roinarkahle in the above list, the 
modern forin.% being- regularly produced by the working of the 
tisiial phonetic laws. Tlie verb nthd stand, being one of the 
coininon auxiliaries, dc'mands a fuller notice. Here follow 
some of the principal tenses in the old languages : 

SKll. I PA. 1 PK. 


V ^ and W[ i. S. 3 ( Tiff! 'nf^^(^/«^.),f^f^(Cawr.), 

pres, ■STIIC (Var. viii. 25, 2d). 


P.3. 


1 

1 



Ttfif. 

Impy. S. 2. 





Trff- 

S. .3. 





713. 

Future S. 3. 





TrffT 

Infin. 


TPf 




p.p.p. 



mjt’ 


f7^. 

Gerund 


1 

f«IW. 

fs^- 



» ()f the three forms in Puli that having IST Rs its root-syllable 

has survived to mociern times, though in most cases with the 
dental instead of the cerebral aspirate. In II. there is only a 
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fragment in the shape of a.past participle S. ^ m. iJV /•, I*. 
^ m. ^/. S. G. and 0. have a whole verb, thus — 


S. O. 0. 


Infinitive 

“ to be.” 



Aorist 

S. 1. 



(=Skr. pres*) 

2. fETTt, ^ 




3. 


^rnt 


P. 1. 




2. fET^ 




3. fEHlfif 



Present part. 




l^ast part. 

feNt 

and 

fwr 

Future 

S. 3. 




P. 3. 




The structure of lliesc forms vill be found discussed iji 
Ch. lY, 8 GO. M. has an old 2 )(»etical ‘‘to be,’’ but from 
the Pr. form tlu're is, as far as I know, only one d('“ 
scendaiit, and that is Ihe modern Oriya adjectiv^e stand- 
ing,” which seems to point to Pr. Skr. f^Tf. 

It is interesting liere to notice the parallel treatment of 
Sanskrit and Latin sfrr in their r(‘spective dohcendants. 
Loth roots survive, but have almost entirely lost the sense of 
“standing,” and have come to mean “be,” “become.” In 8. 
G. and O. the above cpioted verbs are used as auxiliaries denot- 
ing a more special and definite kmd of being or becoming, and 
are thus distinguished from the less definite auxiliaries derived 
f rom or Sindhi hnanu and thianif, Gujarati hovan and 

tharmif Oriya hoiha and thihd, stand to each other exactly in the 
same relation as Spanish ser from esse does to e^far (from slave). 
ThusPtf^/ra es enamorado “Pedro is loving (by disposition),” b a I 
Pedro estd enamorado “Pedro is in love (i;v^th some one).” So 
el es haem “ he is good (by nature),” but el estd hauio “ he is 
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well (in health).” In Italian, although stare still means ^'to 
stand,” yet it is constantly and regularly used in the sense of 
being, thus sto leggendo I am readhig,” does not imply that 
the speaker stands while he reads, but merely indicates that he 
is engaged in reading; just so an Ori 5 ^a would say parhu thdun, 
Stai hene ? art thou well ? ” sta qni vicino “ he is living close 
by,” would be correctly rendered in 0. by the exactly parallel 
expressions hhaJa than ? and ethi niJeat thde. In French, as in 
Hindi, tlie verb has boon lost, and a Fronchman has to use the 
roundabout expression il se tiont dchont for ‘‘he is standing,” 
literally “ he holds himself on end,” just in the same way as the 
Indian bas to say khnrd hai literally “ he is propped up,” 
(^fv5T= Pr. Skr. from V to support). 

§ 13. Examples of verbs derived from roots which in Sanskrit 
belong to othrt' conjugations than the first are now adduced to 
show how completely all traces of the peculiarities of those 
conjugations have been abandoned. 

Skr. ^/ in “go,” ii. ^Tf^» ?V/., Pr. (the latter as 

if from a Blift verb WT* M. B. id,, G. and O. retain 

some tenses, but in others shorten it to G. O. 1^. 

V slcq'.” ii- I’n. f irfw. I"r. H. 

P. S. , G. g, B. iiiKl O. 

iii. Pa. Pr- 

(Var. iii. 19), M. i), G. (not in the rest). 

V ^ “dance,” iv. Pa. Pr- WWT. H. P. ip?, 

S. »T^, G. M. O. B. srr^- 

he able,” v. “I*<i iv- Pa- iflisfw. 

Pr. H- P- S. 

• G. M. 

In ndch, as in several other verbs derived from Div roots, the 
characteristic XX of the Div class seems to have got mixed up 
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with the root and has thus i)een preserved, Altliough in sak 
both Pali and Prakrit retain some traces of the peculiar type of 
the Su class, the modern!^ entirely reject them and form as if 
from a Bhu root, thus II. “ he can,’^ postulates a Sanskrit 
and so with the other languages. 

How the following verb came by its modern form I know 
not, but all the authorities agree in referring it to V It is 
a very common word, and it is just these very common w6rds 
that are the most difficult to trace. Perhaps ?r became and 
so and 

Skr. V speak,” ii. and Pr- (Mricli. 2:i0, end of 

Act vi.) Old H. {o is short in Pr.), H. S. all the rest 


§ 14. In the above examples the modern verb retains the 
form of the present tense, but there is a tolerably large class 
of steins which retain the type of tlie p.p.p. *of Sanskrit as 
modified by the Prakrits.^ Those verbs express jjositions of the 
body, states or conditions whether material or mental, and the 
possession of qualities. The past participle of the Sanskrit has 
been treated as an adjective and a new verb formed' fonii it, 
just as in English we haA^c verbs “ to contract,’^ to resjiect,’’ 
“to edit,’’ from the Latin contractus, rcs 2 )cctus, editus, the re- 
spective past participles of contrahcrc, rcspiceir and edere. 

The modern Romance languages often preserve a long string 
of nouns derived from a Latin verbal root, while they have lost 
the verb itself; for instance, French, wffiilc it possesses no verb 

^ Since writing the above T see that IToinachandra gives hollai as one of tlio ten 
Prakritisms of hath ; ho means it evidently not as derived from kaih^ which is im- 
possible, but as a popular equivalent (Pischel’s Hem. iv. 2). In the same sutra he 
gives also mnghai for kath^ in which we see the origin of M. maganert “ to speak.” 
Ilemachandra has also — kathayishyati (iv 300), />e//fM;w = kathayitum, hoUiem 

=kathyante (r), ib. 383. But he gives brnva as the equivalent of bru in iv. 391, so 
that the origin of bol still remains doubtful. * 

^ This process was indicated by me in Vol. I. 179. Jloernle afterwards 
discussed it as if it was his owm discovery in Indian Antiquary, yol. i. p. 367. 
Perhaps he had not then seen my first volume. 
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directly representing the Latin ^sta stand/' lias numerous 
nouns from tliiit root, as station, Stage, from statio, Stat from 
status. From these nouns fresh verbid are derived, as staiionner 
and the like. So also the modern Indian languages, while they 
have lost such roots as dip, hram, as verbs, have nouns dijm, 
diyd and derivatives, also krama as a noun with nuinerous 
secondary formations. 

Analogous to tliis is the practice we are now discussing of 
ionning verbs from Sanskrit particijdcs, a practice which 
begins as earl}" as Prakrit, and appears to have arisen from 
the habit mentioned in ^ 2 of forming a definite preterite by 
eonqiounding the j^Ri^tieiple with as in have 

gone.’' It was ])ointed out in § 7 tliat this practice had been 
extended in Prakrit so widely tliat it had resulted in giving a 
terminal ion in to the present tense, as in Ex- 
amples are : ^ 

Skr. V f^ir “enter,” with “take a seat,” i.e. to pass 

from a standing^ to a sitting posture, p.p.p. “ seated,” Pa. 

, Pr. and later whence, by rejection of ^ , 

H. tz. p. id.y M. where the last consonant is due to a confusion 
iietwecn and <t. has whicli is from Skr. pres. 

Its p.p.p. is S. also softening of ^ to p.p.p. 

With U, Trf%ir. “ <‘uter,” “penetrate,” P. Pr. whence H. 

‘“to enter” (generally wdth the idea of penetrating forcibly), G. 
again from p.p.p. S. ftlf , p.p.p. 

Skr. “cook,” p.p.p. T?ai, I’a. Pr. H. tjcR “to 

be cooked,” to be in process of cooking (if you ask, “ Is dinner ready ? ” 
your man answers, tf^rPT is being cooked”), P. XJgg, G. 

It also means “ to ripen,” “ to be in course of growing ripe,” 
P. XIX^. There is also a stein from the present as S. “to 

grow ripe,” p.p.p. XJcJt. « II. and all the rest have XJ’q*, but in the sense 
of rotting, defcaying. 
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Skr. a/ ^ “dry,” p.p.p. Pa. Pr. H. “ to l)e dry,” 

P- 1?®. S- G- M. B. O. WSR. 

Skr. V' “ l»reBk,” p.p.p*. Pa. Pr. JfTift, «. HT*! “ to flee” 
(said orig^inally of an army, “to be broken up and dispersed”), G. 

M. “ to yield, give way,” also a, “ to break,” O. itN- Here 

again there are stems as if from the present form Bhfl Pa. 

Pr. II. “ to be broken,” and (See § 10.) 

Skr. Vaw; “(fo,” with p.p.p. “spninff up,” Pr. 

H. “to spring up” (ns a plant;, P. ^aj, 8. (i. M. 

It is que.stionublc whclbov we should hero cliiss some tvords 
which coinc from V Tg with '3^. The j)re.seiit would ho 
but tbougb the p.p.p. in Sanskrit is in 

such verbs Prakrit forms the p.p.]). on llie model of the 
present tense, and has from Skr. , SO that 

the modern verbs and the like ket'p the type of 

the present tense as niueli us that of tlie iiartieiplc. 

Another very common word is “ to rise,’^ hut in this case 
Prakrit has already adojih'd tliis form for all parts of llie verb, 
as has also Pali ; thus from V H- ^TT ^ki*. inakes “ to 

stand up.’^ 

SKR. I I’A. PR. 

Present S. 3. ^vrefFT i lf«T 

Impv. 8. 2. '3ffr3 

8. 3. 

Future S. 3. ff 

Pres, part, j '3J wft rft 

P.p.p. at 

Infin. — 

Gerund BWKI 

Here, whatever he the form takeu in Sanskrit., both Pali and 
Prakrit assume a stem and conjugate it as if it w'ere a 
Bhh verb throughout. It seems as though hemg com- 
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poimded wltli BT tad lost its fina^ consonant, thereby making 
a form whence Prakrit Sanskrit has adopted the 

opposite course, and while keeping intact, has sacrificed 
the of in the non-conjugational tenses, retaining it in the 
conjngational ones where it is prevented from coalescing with 
the preposition by the reduplicated syllabic. In the moderns we 
have II. P. S. and and in all the rest ^3* 

The stem has undergone a change of meaning which is 
explainable only by bringing it under this head. 

Skr. V ‘‘desert,*^ usually found in Prakrit only in 

the p.p.p., in the sense of deserted,’’ then 

almost adverbially, as without,” hence probably the meaning 
which it bears in the modern languages, ‘‘ to stop,” “ stay,” 
‘‘remain,” from the idea of being deserted, left behind. It is?^ 
in II. and all except M. G. It is ancillary in most 

of the languages as “ go on reading.” (See § 72, 10). 

§ 15. Single active stems exhibit the same method of forma- 
tion as the single neuter stems given in § 12. A few examples 
are giveji of roots which in Sanskrit arc of the Bhh, or the 
closely allied Div, Tud, and Chor classes. 

Skr. V TiT^ “ eat,” Pa. «/., Pr. (Var. viii. 27, for 

H. ?iT, and so in all. Gijisy kham, Kash. khyun^ Singhalese kanavCi} 

Skr. V “ chew, ” Pr. H- s. 

G. M. O. ^srx, «. 

Skr. “ rend,” XraffT, l^a- id., Pr. H. (part'). P- M- G. 

id., S. (which is only their way of writing tlS?)* t). 

Skr. v' 11^ “ ask,” Pa. Xraffw. Pr- 5^. H. P. 5 ^, 

G. B. id., M. ^ (see Vol. I. ]>. 218), O. 

Skr. (and TO “ seek,” i. xTRfB. X. irnMH. Pa. iTurfn 

and TTTitfn, Pr. II. P. KPIj S. .(>9 (manff), G. M. 

B. O. ?TR. 

« 


^ Childers, in J.E.A.S. vol. yiii. p. 146. 
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Skr. / -^^“keep,” WT* H. “keep,” 

also simply “ to put,” ^ Tf>% xr: “put the book on the 

stool,” P. S. 1^, G. M. B. -^ta, O. -^^a, Singh. raUnavd. 

Skr. Varer “say,» awarfir. p- sb^. pf- 
P, S. B. O. fr/. In M. it is wanting. G. Singh, kiyanavd. 

Those roots which belong to other conjugations are almost 
always reduced to the Bhu type, even if Prakrit retains any of 
the conjugational peculiarities the moderns do not. They take 
in most instances the root-form of the present as it occurs in 
Prakrit, and keep it throughout. Instances are ; 

Skr. ^/ ^ “ know,” ix. anaifa. Pa. id.f Pr. ^‘nOTf^T* (Pr. 

keeps throughout, hut it and Pa. occasionally drop the initial, having 
^Sinrrf^, etc.), H. B. the rest Gipsy janam, Kash. zanuHy 

Singh, dannavd. 

Skr. -v/ ar do,” viii. ar<tf%, Pa. id. (see § 1 and § 4), Pr. and 

and the stem is adopted in most tenses. The moderns universally 

reject all forms but which they use throughout except in the p.p.p., 

which is the phonetic equivalent of Prakrit (see § 48). 

Skr, V ^ “ hear,” v. Pa. wrtfri, Pr. II. 5^, 

and in all or lRin‘. 

>» ^ 

Skr. v/ WH “ fjet,” V. (hut also i. Pa. 

and wrfii, Pr. (see § 5) seldom used alone. Old H. 

“to obtain,” also used in the sense of giving. 

^ »lffl lEITif «^5I II 

“Having obtained wisdom and the aid of Sarasen (Saraswati).” 

— Cliand, Pr. K. i. xv. 

Also G. “to give,” which is the ordinary w’ord in that language, may 
he from this root or from Far mure common is the compound 

With = Htq, Pa. as above. Pr. Xn^TSn; and later trniT. <>ld H. and 

p. Tn^, H. tri^ and m, s. vn, o. id., o. xn^. m. ttr, b. tti^. in 

all in the sense of finding, getting, obtaining. 
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Skr. yj “ seize,” ix. Tli^ treatment of this root is peculiar. 

Pa. for the most part takes a form and Pr. generally Some 

of the principal tenses are giv^eii here. 


SKR. 

PA. 

rii. 

Pres. S. 3. 

aixrfrffT, 

’Nfi: 

Atm. Pres. S. 1. 

»> 9 9 


1 Aor. s. 3. 


99 

Impv. S.2. ^fTTST 

aniilff 

’iPTf . 

S. 3. 

A 



I rn pv.Atm. P. 2. 



Fut. s. 1 . 



S-3. 



Infill. 



Pl'l>. 



Gerund • 




Tliere arc thus two t}q>os in Pa. gayih and gah^ and three in 
Pr. gonh^ gah^ and gJt(\ The douhlc t in gheftum and ghettuna 
arises, 1 fancy, f]*oni c being- short in Pr., and is not an organic 
part of the word (Var. viii. 15). 

In the niodei-n languages II. has as an arcliaic and poetic 
word. P. also Put M. ^ ‘M.akc,^’ is very much used, as 

also S. opf, and O. the other languages prefer the stem % 
fron^ Hingli. porhaps Gipsy (7c/r7m, is connected with 

this root, though it means rather “to bring.^’ (Paspati, p. 241.) 

§ 10. Some Sanskrit roots ending in vowels have undergone 
curious and interesting changes in the modern languages. 
Such is Skr. V “give,’’ iii. This is one of the 

primitive Indo-European i-ace-words, and being such we pro- 
bably have not got it in its original form in Sanskrit. With 
Ihe idea of giving is intimately connected that of dividing, or 
apportioning, and wd find in Sanskrit several roots with this 
meaning, all of which seem to point back to some earlier 
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common root which has been lost. Thus we have iii. 

‘‘give/’ or ii. ^Tf?T and iv. “divide,” 

V i* and ^ i. Some grammarians, misunder- 

standing a rule of Panini’s about reduplication, have imagined 
a V^, i. but this does not seem to bo entitled to a 

separate existence.^ It is also to be observed that in some roots 
in d there are traces of a form in e or r/i\ which may perhaps 
bo the older form, as ITT and ^ “to sing,” ’STT and ^ “ to 
meditate,” and 3^ “to languish,” ^ and % “to wither,” 
^ and ^ “to rescue,” TfT and ^ “to measure.” Also roots 
ending in d exhibit in the course of eoujugaiion many forms 
in which the root-vowel is changed to / or e. It is not within 
our scoj^e to do more than hint at all these points, as jJossibly 
accounting for the fact that at a very early stage the root 
began to be superseded by and that in tlie modern 
languages the universal form is DE. The principal tenses in 
Sanskrit, Pali and I*rakrit arc here sliown together. 



SKll. 

I'A. 

Vll, 

Pres. 

8. 1. 




8. 3. 




p- 1. 




P.3. 



Impv. 

8.2. ^ 

tff 


' 

8.3. 



Atm. 

Fut. 

P. 2. ^ 

S.3. 




Infin. 




Pres. Part. 



p.p.p. 




Oerund 





^ 'Westergaard, Rad. Sanskr. p. 6, note. 
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Childers thinks the form deti has^risen either from Sanskrit 
dayate, or from confusion with the imperative detu. The form 
dajjaii he, with great probability, considers as a future on the 
analogy of dedth (see § 4). In Qauraseni Prakrit the form ^ is 
used throughout (Var. xii. 4), as also in the moderns. IT. 

P. M. G. id,, S. B. alone has V' 0. shortened in some 
tenses to Gipsy dana, Kash. dyun, Singh, dmaim. This 

is one of the few irregular verbs in the modern languages ; 
being subjected to numerous contractions, and retaining several 
early Tadbhava forms. 

Purther examples are : 

Skr. ^J xnr “di’iuk,” i. [vedic there is also \/ iJti Iv. 

Pa. fri^fTT and Pr. H. S. and B. fq, in all 

the rest Gipsy pidva, Kash. chyun, perhaps through an old form 
pyun, Singh, honava, p.p.p. hu 

Skr. V “ lead,” i. P“- ’pqfH. %f?r. Pr. (pres, 

part, = Skr. fut. = Skr. ihZTrf^. Impv. = Skr. 

Used in the moderns only in composition, thus — 

(a) With = “bring,” Pa. Pr. 

“bring,” in all the rest Kashm. anun, Gipsy andva. 

(b) With = “ lead round the sacrificial fire during the 

marriage ceremony,’’ hence, “to marry,” Old-H. q , q'^if J , 

P. qr^^TTF. S. qij, G. M. q^qf- 

Skr. V ^ “ fly,” with “ fly up,” i. iv. 

Pr. H. (ur) “ to fly,” and so in all. S. has probably 

a diminutive. Kashm. wudun, Gipsy urydva. 

The root TETT to go,’’ wUkS mentioned above; with the preposi- 
tion ^ forming it means “to come,” and it is from this 

yvord that the following are apparently derived : 

Skr. qjTqr “come,” qirEnf^, Pa. id., Pr. IRT*;, H. qjl 

“to come^”’P. id., Q. M. Gipsy avdva, Kash. yun. The B. 
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O. S, seem to come from but both in B. 

and O. one often hears thus O. ddld or wi/d, “ he came,” and 
S. makes tlie imperv. duy so tfiut there is some confusion between the two 
roots. 

In tlie Voots ending in long i the modern languages have 
words descended from compound verbs only, and in them the 
final vowel of the root has droj)pcd out altogether, while in 
roots ending in long a there is a tendency to soften the final 
vowel into i or e, 

§ 17. A few words must ho given to a verb which has been 
somewhat hotly discussed of late. In all the modern languages 
except perhaps M., the idea of seeing is expressed by dehh, 
Kashmiri has deshuny Gipsy dihara, and Singhalese diknnava. 
The root is in Sanskrit a/ but the present is not in use; 
instead of it classical Sanskrit uses from which M. 

derives its verb Marathi stands alone in using this stem, 

instead of dehh. From -y/ comes future and it is 

from this future that Childers derives the Pali He 

shows ^ tliat in the earlier Pali writings it is always used in a 
future sense, and only in later times becomes a present. As I 
hinted above (§ 4, p. 16), it is very probable that the vulgar, 
missing in this word the characteristic imt of their ordinary 
future, considered it a present, and made a double future 
dakJehissatL A similar process has been shown to have taken 
place in several verbs in Prakrit. Pischel draws attention to a 
fact pointed out in Vol. I. p. 162 of this work, that there is 
much similarity between dekh and the Prakrit pekkh from 
Sanskrit 5^. He, however, goes so far as to assume that the 
word dekh was unknown to the authors of the dramas, that 
they used pekkh, which has been changed to dekkh by the copy.- 

' In Kuhn’s Boitrage zur vergleichonden Sprachtorscliung, vol. vii. p. 450. 
Pischol’s article is in the same work. 
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ists who heard this latter word jjsed round them every day, 
while they did not know of pekh. Unfortunately for this 
ingenious theory, it happens that the word pckh is extremely 
conmion in Hindi, Bangali, and Panjabi literature of the 
middle ages, and is still used in many rustic dialects of Hindi. 
The idea of a northern Indian scrilx' not knowing^>^?Z7/ is quite 
untenable. Weber (Ih'akrit Stiidieii, (>0) lias a long article 
on this subject, controverting the views of Childers as sujiported 
by Ihschel. The learned professoi- would derive ikkkh from 
the desidcrative of which is but 1 am unable to 

follow the arguments adduci'd, or to see how a word meaning 
“to wdsh to see” should come to mean “to sec.” Nor do 
there appear to bo any actual facts in support of this theoiy, 
such as texts in which the word occurs iii a transitional state of 
meaning or form. The few desidcTativos that, luive left any 
traces in modern times retain the desidcrative meaniiig, as 
pUjam “thirsty,” from pipdm (see Vol. 11. j). (Si). llt'Wuvei, 1 
must say to the learned disputants — 

“Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere litcs.^^ 

For my own part the im])ression I derive^ fi’om the controvt^rsy 
is that dekk is dcriv(‘d through dekkh from dakkh, which is 
Sanskrit future turned into a present, by a vulgar error. 

The idea suggestc'd by me (in Vol. I. p. lOl et mjq.) must be 
modified accordingly. It was not so entirely erroneous as 
Pischel thinks, for Sanskrit IT represents an older w^hich 
seems to be preserved in the future, 

§ 18. The cxaTn])lcs adduced in the preceding sections will 
have sufficiently illustrated the most salient peculiarities in the 
formation of the prdinary single verbs whether neuter or active, 
and I now pass on to the more difficult subject of the double 
verbs. As I mentioLcd before, there is a very large class of 
these; thej^ appear in two forms, one of which is active and 
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occasionally even causal, the other is neuter or j)as8ive in- 
transitive Tt is after mucli consideration that I have come 
to the conclusion that thiis is the ri^^ht way to regard them. It 
might he said that the forms which are here spoken of as 
neuters are really passives, and a rule might he laid down that 
these languages often form their passive hy what the Germans 
cal] utnhtHt or suhstituiion of weaker vowels. Childers in fact 
takes this view as regards Singhalese in the article already 
quoted (J. Ih A. S. vol. viii. p. 148). I do not know how the 
matter may staml in Singhalese, hut it is certainly open to 
much ohjeidion as regards the Aryan hinguages of the Indian 
coni incut. Tlie mailers differ from the aidives in two ways in 
the s(‘ven languages, either hy a change in the final consonant 
of the stem or hy a change in the vowel only. The latter is 
hy far tlu‘ ^iiorc freqiumt. We inust not he misled hy the 
acci<h'n1 that many of these neuters can only he translated 
inh» hngjid) hy a ])assive; that is the peculiarity of our own 
languaof , not of thi5 Indian ones. I]i German or in the 
liomancc languages they can h(‘ rendered hy the reflexive verh. 
Thus 11, ‘‘ to o])en,” i.e. ‘Mo open of itself,’’ “ to come 

Uiidone,” “to he opened,” while the corresponding 

aeti\(, ]s “to open,” i.v. “to break a thing o 2 )en,” “to undo.” 
Thus “the door ojx'iis,” is in German “die Tliiir 

offnet sich,” in French “la porte s’ouvre.” While 
“he opens the door,” is in German “er dfthot die Thiir,*” in 
French “ il ouvre la porte.” So that f^iTT ls “ sich umkehreii,” 
while its active ( is “ umkehnn (etwas).” Iii English we 
use verbs in a neuter as well us in an active sense, rel}mg upon 
the context, to make our meaning clear. 

Moreover, all the languages have a passive, in some a regularly 
formed derivative from I’rakrit, in others a periphrastic arrange- 
ment. It is true that, owing to the large number of ncutei* 
stems, this regular passive is not very much used ; but it is 
there nevertheless, and would not have been invented had 
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forms wliicli I regard as neuters been true umlautend ” 
passives. 

Of the double verbs, then, as I p^rcfer to call them, some 
differ only in the vowel, and the difference consists in this that 
where the vowel of the neuter is always short, as rr, i or Uy the 
corresponding active Las dy e or Oy occasionally i or u. As tj^es 
maybe taken, II. katndy n, and kdtnd, a; pJiirndy n, 'diidi pherndy 
a; khuhidy n, and khohidy a; Jipndy $iy and Ujmdy a; guthndy Uy 
and (jut/uid, a. Of the other class, in which the final consonant 
differs, there are so many varieties, that it will be better to 
discuss them separately. Sindhi has the largest number of 
them, and it is with Sindhi therefore that we must begin. 

§ 19. Trumpp (Sindhi Gr. p. 252) gives a list of these verbal 
stems, but it would have been out of place for him to have 
offered any aijalysis. The following verbs I take from him, 
but the explanations are my own. The first group consists of 
these verbs. 

(1.) Neuter ending in Active ending in 

1. “ to be bound,” “ to bind.” 

2. “ to be heard,” “ to hear.” 

3. “ to be cooked, to cook.” 

1. Skr. V is. Pa- Pr. whence S. 

H. P. In all the rest a, Skr. passive is whence 

Pa- S. used as a hunting term “ to be 

caught,” also “to stick, adhere,” P. ^^^72. Here, though undoubtedly 
derived from the passive, the stem is reiilly a neuter or passive in- 
transitive and its conjugation closely resembles the active. There is a 
regular passive S. 

^ 2. Skr. y/ '^^“to know,” i. iv. ^^’om the latter come 

Pa- and Pr. whence S. originally “to know,” but now 

meaning “ tb be heard,” H. “ to understand,” is active. So also 
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O. B. *^^9 O. But M. is both a and n. The form of the 

iv. conjug’ation is identical with tlie jwissive, hence S. makes a neuter 
and is probably due to a false analogy with 

3. Skr. V or '^^i. originally “ to destroy,” but in modems 

always to copk,” Pa. lU, Pr. 

P. Passive Pa. Pr. ®- 'nj* not found in the 

others. 

(2.) Neuter in Active in 


1. “ to be got,” “ to seize.” 

2. “ stuprari ” (de muliere), “ stuprare ” (de viro). 

3. to be milked, to milk.” 

1. Skr. V ^ “ to get,” i. Pa. Pr. (H=f Vol. I. 

p. 2C8), S. iSIf. Old H. , II. P. and %, O. %, M. if, O. 

B. all a. Pass. Pa. ^SITfTT, Pr. ^15*^, S. Old II. 

not in the others. 

2. Skr. VtPT “coire,” i. Pr. 3|f^, S. Pass. 

Pr. S. . Not in the others, except perhaps M. where 

the aspiration has been thrown back on the 

3. Skr. V ii- Pa. I’r. and 8. tp, 

H- If and and so in all a. Pass. Pa. (Childers 

writes ^uyhati, which can hardly be expressed in Devanagari letters), 
Pr. From this we should ex}>ect S. The form recalls 

a similar one in Jaina Pr, for (Weber, Bhfig. 389, 4*29), 

Skr. but this seems to rest upon a doubtful reading of one of those 

obscure composite characters sometimes found in MSS. written with the 
thick Indian reed pen. See also CowtU’s Var. viii. 59, note.^ Possibly we 
have here again a false analogy with like with 


* Homacbaiidra collects a number of passives in bh from roots ending in b, dubbhai', 
libbbai, vabbbai', rubbhai, from duh, lib, vah, rub (or ruddb ?).— Pischel, Hem., 
iv. 245. 


VOL. HI. 
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(3.) Neuter in Active in 

“ to be envious,” “ to torment.” 

Skr. ^ “burn," i. Pa. Pr. 8. H. !gTf . 

Pass. Pa. (Childers dayhati)^ Pr. S. 

(4.) Neuter in gf. Active in 3f, if. 

1. “ to be broken, “ to break.” 

2. “ to lie fried,” 

3. “ to be plucked, to pluck.” 

4. “ to be beard,” hear.” 

5. “ to be raised,” T^Tjpif “ to raise.” 

1. Skr. v/ “ break,” vii. »HfTjr, Pa. atorfeT, Pr. a^SJg; ; ^ becomes 
in S. 'Sf, hence a^sr. Pass, a^^, Pr. ai^, s. a^^ (^=^), h. ^ 
and af3f, 

f^ifrT fT^ n 

ManlinesB is brokou, fame destroyed.’’ — Cliand, Pr. R. i. 172. 

p. iT^, «. arN. 

2. Skr. V aj^ or i. vi. aj^rf , Pa. Pr. would 

probably be I have not met the word, (Bhfig*. 278) is 

from ‘*to enjoy,” S. postulates a Pr. In the other lan- 

guages the n occurs. H. ** to fry,” and P. G. M. 

but also O. JI. id.. Pass. which would give 

Pr. whence S. but the whole stem is somewhat obscure. 

P. n. 

3. Skr. “cleave,” vii. Pa. Pr. 

(Var. viii, 38), whence S. by the process (Vol. 1. p. 29.9), 

Pass, Pa. Pr. S. 

4. Skr. V ^ “ hear,” which, as already explained, is always in 

Prakrit and in modern languages. Pass. Pa- <>r 

Pr. generally (Var. viii. 57), also but a form is 

also possible, whence S. 
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5. Skr. V “ rise,” i. which would give a Pr. 

whence S. Pr. S. This stem does not 

seem to occur in the other languages, it is peculiar to S., and must not he 
confounded with *‘to dig,” from Skr. \/ nor with Skr. 

“ to divide.” , 

(5.) Neuter in Active in 

1 . “ to be slain,” &lay.” 

2 . “ to be rubbed.” Iff “ to rub.” 

3 - “ to be scorched.” ** scorch.” 

4. ^lET^ “to suffer loss.” ^flj “ to inflict loss.” 

1. Skr. V W^and ^ “tear” “drag,” i. 5 ^, Pr. «pr^, S. 

(^f = ^, Vol. I. p. 259), Pass. Pr. would be whence S. 

by rejection of one s. Persian “ to kill.” 

2. Skr. v'^“rub,” i. Pr. S. ^Tf, Pass. Pr. 

fWT ““<1 The other languages have a different series 

of stems. II. ^EHEI and f%Rr, n and a, a, P. id,, 0. and 

a, M. ^ire n and a, O. B. lETO. 

3. Skr. \/ ^ ‘‘ burn,” i. ^f?T, Pr. ^T, S. Pass. Pr. 

V Os ' Os ' Os 

* 

4. Skr. V ;gij “ rob,” i. Pa. Pr. S. Pas.s. 

Pr. VWT. S- ^• 

There are several other pairs of stems which exhibit special 
types; all, however, are cxphiiuahle hy the above noted proces.s. 
Thus— 

( 6 .) Neuter in TJ. Active in 

“ to be touched,” “ to touch.” 

Skr. V touch,” i. ^TTf?T, Pa. id., Pr. tj being unsupported 

goes out and ^ is employed to fill up the hiatus, giving S. Pass. 

Pr. whence 8. by rejection of one I^. In the other • 

languages only the active is found. Old-H. dl. P. and Igf, 

1- O. i^, B. id. 
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§ 20. There is a group of words running through nearly all 
the seven languages in which thfi divergence between the two 
members of eacli pair is slighter than that just discussed. It 
consists in the final consonant of the neuter being the surd 
cerebral 'Z, while that of the active is the sonant ^ ; the neuter 
at the same time has the simple short vowel whilcT the active 
has the corresponding guna vowel. 

The words are in Hindi. 

Neuter. Active. 

1. ^ “ get loose,” “ set free.” 

2. ^ (gZ) “ fall in pieces,” (tfTS) “ l>reak.” 

3. TJi2 “ burst, split,” “ tear.” 

4. fro “ be discliarg-ed,” “ discharged.” 

5. ‘‘ be squashed,” “ squash.” 

C. ^ “ be joined,” “join.” 

The process in these words differs somewhat from that in 
the Sindhi stems in the last section, as will be seen from 
the following remai’ks. 

1. Skr. V (also Westergaard, Rad. Skr. p. 128) “to cut,” 

vi. hut the Rliu type would be Pr. ii. and 

so ill all except M., which has with its usual change of to ^ (Vol. I. 

p. 218). H., wliicli is pronounced chhor, while M. is sody is active, and so is 
the word in all tfie other languages. It ineaiis “ to release, let go, loose.” 
Pass, Pr. whence H. and so in all, hut M. It is 

neuter and means “ to get free, be unloosed, slip out of one’s grasp, come 
untied.” 

The modern languages appear to have mixed up with this 
verb one that comes from a totally different root, namely — 

Skr. V “vomit,” vii. also i. and x. Pa. 

^|fn, Pr. and Old H. P. 15 |, B. O. id., H. 

M. These words all mean "to reject, abandon,” and thus 
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come round to the same meaning«as with which in consequence B. 

confuses it. So does Oriya. Even so early as Pali the meaning has 
passed over from that of vomiting to rejecting, releasing and the like. 
In modern H., however, retains the meaning of vomiting, and M. 

means “to spill,” with secondary senses of “giving up,” “letting go.” 

2. Skr. -v/-^ “break” (n), i. iv. I’r. 11. gj 

and with abnormally long P. S. B. irf., M. It is 

neuter in all and means “ to be broken, to break itself.” Being neuter in 
Sanskrit, a new process has to be brought into play, namely, causal 
H. and so in all hut S. it®. It is active, meaning “ to 

break in pieces, tear, smash.” 

.*1, Skr. y/ has three forms, each of which has left modern descend- 
ants, and there is a different shade of meaning to each of the three groups. 

(«) V “ split,” i. , Pa. Xiri:frT and TJTirft (^ = ^ = ^) , 

Pr. ■qr^ and qRr^, H. (rustic qrrZ), P- S. ■qi^ and 
the rest only neuter. 

Causal P*** H. fl-od so in all. This group 

with stem-vowel A indicates the splitting, cleaving, or rending 
asunder of rigid objects. Thus we say in H. \inT%* ISS 
“ the wood splits, or cracks, in the sun,” but ^ Ztqt % 
qrr® “ he cleaves the wood with an axe.” 

(*) “hurt,” X. hut also vi. fwzfq. Pr. 

H. fthd) nnd so in all but P. fx|i^, neuter. 

Causal Pr. %jrn; and H. nnd and 

SO in all hut B. active. This group, with stem vowel I, 
implies, gently loosing or breaking up into small pieces. It is 
used for beating up into froth, winding thread, untying ; also 
metaphorically getting out of debt, discharging an obligation,* 
and in P, injuring. 

(<•) V ^ “burst open,” i. vi. P^. tfZft, 
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Pr. or (Var. viik 63), H. and all the rest 
except P. neuter. 

Causal H. and so on in all but 

B. 1^. M^ords with the stem vowel U imply the breaking 

• c 

or bursting of soft squashy things, as a ripe fruit, a flower 
bud, a boil and the like. Only in M. is there some idea of 
splitting or cracking, but there also the more general idea is 
that of squashing, as “ the eyeballs burst,” 

6. Skr. \/ or a somewhat doubtful root, looking like a 

secondary formation from It must have had a definite existence in 

the spoken language as its descendants show. They appear to have 
treated it as a neuter pres. aad Pr. do not appear to 

know this root, which, however, is very common in the moderns. II. 

“to be joined,” also and so in all. 

Causal H. gfpg, and so in all except P. and 

meaning “ to join two things together.” 

These instances suffice to exhibit the nature of the parallel 
that exists between twin verbs of this class, which is a some- 
what limited one. 

§ 21. More usual is the difference which consists simply in 
the change of vowel of which I will now give some examples : 

1. Skr. V H “cross over,” i. Pa. id., Pr. in all TflCw “to 

be crossed over,” metaphorically “ to be saved.” 

Causal TfTT^ “ to take one across, save,” Pa. Pr. ?nTT 

and (Var. viii. 70). In all IITT “ save.” The word is 

one which b^ongs chiefly to religious poetry, but its compound form 
with is a word of every-day use ; viz. 

2. Skr. V Pees! “descend,” H. and m ah except 

S. It is and is used with a very wide range of meanings all akin to 
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that of coming down ; as alight, descend, fall off, drop down, disembark, 
abate, decrease. 

Causal take down,” H. *** except G. 

and O. Active, meaning “ pull down, take off, unload, discharge, 
cast out.” 

3. 8kr. y/ ^ “die ” vi. Pa. Pr. H. and so 

in all. 

Causal HTTOfTT. Pa- *rTTT^. Pr- H. ^TR: in all, but not 

necessarily meaning ** to kill.” It rather means “ to heat ” ; the 
sense of killing is generally expressed by adding to the 

ancillary “ throw ” (see § 72, 12). 

4. Skr. V ^ “ move,” i. ^f?r. Pr. ^nx- i» n. ht neuter, means 
“ to be completed,” and in all it has the general sense of being settled, 
getting done. In 0. to come to an end, be done with, as 

“ that affair is done with.” 

Causal Pr- ’TRT’ ^ “ to finish,” and in all. In 0. 

this verb becomes ancillary (see § 72). 

5. Skr. V 5 “ seize, ” i. Ph. M., Pr. This verb is peculiar. 

H.^o, “to seize,” so also in G. P. B. In these languages it has the 
sense of winning a game, a battle, or a lawsuit. In M. means first 
to carry off, then to win. In this sense it is active, as 

“ In the first game he staked 
100 rupees, that I wonJ^ When used as a neuter, it means to lose, as 
^ ^ lost the lawsuit.” ^ 

Causal ^ Pa. «nd Pr. H. fR, and 

SO in all but M. w. In these languages it means to lose at play, etc. 
M. is here also somewhat diificult, and Molesworth admits that TR 
and are sometimes confused. Thus it is active in the sense of 


' See Molesworth’s Marathi Diet. s. v. VT and VR-' 
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winning, as IPTT 

rupees.” 

The use of the causal in the sense of losing’ goes back to Sanskrit 
times, where the meaning is “ to cause to seize,” and then “ to permit 
(another) to seize,” hence “to lose.” So also in Prakrit, in Mr. 90, the 
Saravahaka says : ^ (Skr. 

the unto- 

M’ardness of fortune 1 lost ten suvarnas at play.” From this and similar 
instances it would appear that in M. it would be etymologically more correct 
to use in the sense of winning, and in that of losing; which usage 
would be more in unison with that of the cognate languages. In Kasli. 
hdrun is stated to mean both lose and win, but there must be some way of 
distinguishing the two meanings. 

Some more examples may now be given of pairs of words 
derived from Sanskrit roots ending in a consonant. 

1 . Skr. V and “ tremble,” i. Pft. Pr. 

If I am right in my derivation, there must either have been a third root 
(as in ^d)» or the moderns have softened a to i, the 

former is the more probable. H. n “to 'turn (oneself),” “to spin 
round,” “ revolve,” and so in all except G. It is perhaps on the analogy 
of similar roots, and not directly from a causal of that all the 

moderns have ^a“ to turn (a thing) round,” “ to make it revolve.” 

2. Skr. \/ “to move to and fro” (w). Allied to this is 

>• ajiparently unknown in Pali, Pr. H. 15 ^, P. M. 

^ 35 , B. meaning to be dissolved by stirring in water, as sugar or 
similar substances, “ to melt.” 

Causal Pr. H. P. and ^t3B, G. M. O. 

^t3o, B. “ to dissolve substances in water.” 

3 . Skr. Vtlfi; “fall,” 1. Pa. id., Pr. (Var. viii. 51), 

H. “ to fall,” and so in all. 
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Causal xnTRTfH. Pa. TJT^, Pr. H. Trre “to fell,” and so 

ill S. G. M, B., but somewhat rare in all. 

4. Skr. V IT? “ decay,” i. and vi. Pr- (Var. viiL 51), H. 

and in all “ to rot.” 

Causal Pr. P- and S. “to destroy by de- 

composition.” This root is perhaps connected witli Sanskrit y/ IfZ 
“ to be sick,” whence ^ in Prakrit and the moderns. 

5. Skr. V “ bow,” i. It is both a and n in Sanskrit, but 

strictly would be active intransitive, as in the moderns. Pa. 

Pr. II. SHT and P- ^ ('“‘•i). S. B. O. (o) 

“ to bow oneself down,” “ to prostrate oneself.” 

Causal Pa. Pr. Tirr^T- H. P- 

s. shTT. B. ?rm, o. “ to bow or bend,” used as an 

active with the words “ !>ody” or “head” as objects, H. €Ni 
“ to incline the head. 

“Coming to the door, bowed his head to (the Guru’s) feet.” — T. R. 
Ay-k. 63. 

In very common use is the diminutive II. P- S. uL^ 

but in S., meaning “to bury/’ “press down.” M. uses the com- 
pound form from Skr. Ih*. ITtlirT (P P-P- = 

Hala, 9, Mr. p. 105), M. ^Jsm and n “to 

stoop.” rcrhaj)s S. “^iTT to listen,” r/, is to be referred to 
this, from the idea of bending the head to listen. 

The following word is full of difficulties, and I am not able 
to elucidate it clearly, 

Skr. \/ » drag,” i. and vi. IfftrfT!, Pa. BfffTI, Pr. 

SO, at least, says Var. viii. 11, but in Mr. 253 occurs qRgj fi y = . 

The Skr. p.p.p is which would give Pa. and Pr. Perhaps this 

is another instance of a verb derived from p.p.p.^ H. a, “to drag' 

^ Ilemachandra gives six popular equivalents of krsh — kaddhai, saaddhai, aiichai, 
anachchliai, ayancliai', and ainchai, as well as karisai*. — Piscliel, jlcia. iv. 187. 
With regard to the four last, see tho remarks on khainch in § 22. 
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out,** “extract,** “to take something oi^t’* (from a box, etc.), p.^ and 
S. G. B. <E|rr^, M. O. H. has a corresponding neuter 

“to be taken out,** “to flow forth,” “issue,*’ wdiich is perhaps from 
the p.p.p. Var. viii. 40, gives Pr. Skr. which aifords an 

analogy for a Pr. like the Pali, very much used in tfie compound 

with thus — 

Skr. i. , Pa. “ to turn out of doors, expel 

as to Pr. in Mr. 354 occurs “begone I” and in the line above 

“turn him out.” For the change of ^ to ^Ti Var. viii. 41 
affords an analogy, as the change in both words occurs 
only in composition. Several of the moderns ha\'e pairs of words, thus : 
II. t%nrar n, “go out,” p. OragsB, fMOsr. «■ o. OiOiiaB. 

and H. a, “ turn out,” P. f5IlfT35, 8- fWT. I" 

above quoted passages of Mr., the scholiast renders by 

erroneously for from and 13(R^, but this is 

not the etymological equivalent, for V with has left a separate 
set of descciidaiits, wliose meaning is, however, almost the same as nihal 
and its group. Thus w'e find H. w, “go out,” P. G. i«/., 

and H. «, “ to turn out,” often used in a milder sense, “ to bring 

out,” the substantive is frequently used to mean tlie issue or com- 

pletion of a business, also as a place of exit, as 
“ there is no exit for the water ,** P. 

§ 22. As exhibiting the phonetic modifications of the root 
syllable, as well as the treatment of roots in respect to their 
phase, wh()ther active or neuter, the list whicli is here inserted 
will be useful. In the next section will be found some remarks 
on the deductions to be made from these examples. 

* Skr. ^J “ heat,** i. Pa. id., Pr. In Sanskrit it is both 

a and w, so also in Palil In the latter the passive VmrffI (Skr. 
means to the distressed, to suffer, and in this sense Pr. uses as in 
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jaha dift/io tavdi klialo, “ as the Iwd man is distressed when seen ” (HMa, 

229). Causal “to cause to hum,” Pa. “to distress,” 

0 

Pr. TTT^- The moderns take it as a neuter. H. to be heated, 

to glow,” oud so in all but B. H. “to beat,” P. »TT^> TTTi 

G. M. id., B. TTRI- 

Skr. V “ smear,*' vi. Pn. id., Pr. t%xn[, H. 

iq, P. f^xq, f^, S. f^, f^?T, G. f^, M. B. ill, 

G. f^q. Pass. fq|Tir>, Pa. Pr. fqnq^, H. “ to be smeared 

M’ith,'’ M. f^X(, G. wliicli is the reverse of the others. 

Shr. \/li?^^“cut,” vi. WSfrflf, also i. Pa. not given. If the 

Bhh type be taken, as it generally is, then Pr. should have (on the 
analogy of I have not met with it. The BhCl type being 

Atmanepada would result in a modern neuter, thus we get H. “to ke 
cut,” P. ^SRJ, S. laiRT, M. id,, B. “to wither,” becon\e flaccid, O. 

The causal is whence G. pass, intrans. ( — 1) kut if formed 

on the usual type would give a Pr. whence H. “ to cut,** 

S. M. B. O. id, 

Skr. V ^7^ “ tie,” i. ix. Pa. a}xrfB, 

Pr. WSX,, Hence H. G. “ to knot,” P. S. M. 

koth a and n, G. Iltjtf, B. O. Passive 

used in a reflexive sense, wdience H. “to be knotted,” or without 
anusw'ara , p. xra, G.xrar (-!)• n. has also fonns 3t^«, and ’itBTo. 
the former from Pr. Mr. 157. 

The p.p.p. '^yf^Tcf appears in Pr. as perhaps as if from a Skr. 

Hence we have a pair of verbs, H. “to he threaded (as beads 
on a string),** P. 'J 70 I ** to be tightly plaited (as hair), to be strong, wtII- 
knit (as limbs),’* M. ^rf and “ to become tangled, to be difficult or 
involved (an affair),** G. and H. “ to thread,” G. 

Skr. V “ totter,” i, (perhaps conne^^ted with V titubare, 

see Vol. I. p, 210). I have not found it in Pr. ; it is w in Skr. and thus 
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H. n, “to give way, yield, totterj” P. G. M. -^35, S. ZK> 

to slip, stagger,” O. Causal H. a, “ to 

drive away,” “ to push,” P. ZT35, G. M. id., S. ZJTiy B. Zm “ to 
delay, put off, evade,” O. 'ZlBo 

Skr. V ^ “ raise,” “ weigh,” i. TfT^. x- and rfT^" , 

l*a. Pr. II- “> “ to weigh, ” P. «ft9t,S.7frT:,G. 

id,, M. rr35> i^^^th a and n, 15. tft^rr and g^, O. ffl^. Pass. 

Avould he Pr. H. TT^w, to be weighed, to weigh,” i.e. to be of a 

certain weight, P. id., S. B. O. 

Skr. V “ prop,” V. i.v. i^rwrTfci- i*«-. the verb is not 

given in ('hilders, it would be Pi** spelt 

and a, **to prop, support,” P, or S. \}^, G. 

«. ^?TT. O. Pass. there is also an Atinane conju- 
gation From this latter probably II. n, “to be 

supported, to be restrained,” hence “ to stop, cease,” P. S. G. 
M. ^|YT, It also means “to stand,” especially in G. 

The p.p.p. is Pr. whence Old-11. “standing,” as 

afHt S II “ All the (jropis on the terrace 

standing and looking.” — S. S. Bal lila, 47, 14. On the analogy of this the 
modern colloquial II. is probably to be derived from a Pr. 

from ^|f3g, V P. has «^(/* “ standing,” whence a verb 

“ to stand.” 

Skr. \/ with Or, i. “ to come to an end, be finished,” 

Pr. ti!p>rtn[, means “ to return,” na niattm jornmiiam dikkantarn = if 
fifip^ “ Vouth when once passed does not return 

again ” (HMa, 251), but we may postulate a form whence H. 

fif^f^ n, “ to be finished, to be done with, used up,” P. id., S. or 

firf^, B. f«R^, O. id. On the analogy of similar words H. 

o, “to finish,” V. id., S. B. O. it might also come 

I 

from aiTIflfTI = Pr. but the meaning is less appropriate. 
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8kr. V with ft, ft^. »• ft^B “be destroyed,” Pa. fttRft, 
Pr. ft'crei;. With loss of aspiration, H. w, “ to become useless, to 

be spoilt,” P. ifi?., S. O. M. retains the aspirate 

B. O. Causal fttra^lft, but Pa. ft^Ttft, with characteristic 

long vowel of causal, Pr. I have not found ; it would be H. 

fifing spoil,” P. S. G. M. 

There are, as might be expected, many verbs, and those 
often the very commonest, in the modern languages, which 
cannot be traced back to any Prakrit stem with any degree of 
certainty. Others, too, thougli they preserve traces of a IVakrit 
origin, cannot be connected with any root in use in Sanskrit. 
These are probably relics of that ancient Aryan folk-speech 
which has lived on side by side with tlie sacred language of 
the Brahmins, without being preserved in it. Sometimes one 
comes across such a root in the DhMupatha, but not in litera- 
ture ; and occasional! j the cognate Aryan languages of Europe 
have preserved the word, though it is strangely missing in 
Sanskrit. An instance in point is the following : 

H. “ to load,” P. more from analogy iliaii anything else, 

S. In all the rest 

H. n, “ to be loaded not in the others. Bopp (Comp. Gloss, s. v.) 
suggests a derivation from yj p.p.p. “tired,” or y/ p.p.p. 

“ tired.” This would seem to be confirmed by Russian klad' “ a 
load,” hlazha “lading,” na-kladcvaf “to load;” Old-High-German 
Madid, Anglo-Saxon hladan “to load,” Mad “a load,” Mod. High- 
German laden. The wide plionetic changes observable betw^een various 
members of the great Indo-European family so seldom occur between 
Sanskrit and its daughters, that I am disposed to think that neitlier Sk“ 
^•rf nor could well have given rise to a Hindi lad. It seems 

more probable that this is a primitive Aryan root which has, for some 
reason unknown to us, been left on one side by classical Sanskrit. 
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Of doubtful, or only partially traceable, origin, are the 
following : 

H. and a, “ to dig,” P. id., p. iftZ, O. M. 

B. And H. ^ “ to be dug.” With this pair I 

propose to connect H. open, ” p. , ip;?r. s. o. M. 

B. O. aud H. n, “to come open,” P. 8. ^’ST, O. 

M. id. Pr. has a verb and this root is also given in the Dhtop^t^*^ 
as existing in Sanskrit, though not apparently found in actual use. The 
Sanskrit form is probably V “ to divide,” with which another root 

to dig,” has been confused, unless, indeed, the noun ^ a 

portion,” is formed from \/ and is the origin of -y/ . The 

Prakrit occurs in Mr. 34(1, 

“Like* a golden p(»t with its string broken, sinking in a well,” where the 
scholiast renders ^ ’if'J^fnrnr. etc. AIso Iu Mr. 219, 

AUhile the sun was only half risen the cow- 
herd’s son escaped,” Le. broke out. It is j)r(»hahle that the two senses of 
digging and opening in the two modern pairs of verbs arose from a primi- 
tive idea of breaking or dividing. 

IL or n, “to dive, he immersed, sink,” S. G. 

M. B. O. id., and H. a, “ to drown, to immerse,” S. id., cf^'^ occurs 
in M. and S., not as active of hut for “to shave.” 

Apparently, an inverted form of this stem is the more commonly used 
H. n, “to sink,” used in all; it has no corresponding active form. 
The origin of these words is to he found in Pr. "Jg (Var. viii. 68), which 
appears to he the same as imdda in daravuddavuddanivudda mahuaro, 
“ (With) the bee a little dipped, (quite) dipped, undipped ” (said of the bee 
clinging to a kadam branch carried away by a stream). — lIMa, 37.^ The 
Sanskrit lexicographers give a y/ “to cover,” hut no instances of its 
use. The reversed form dubb is also in use in Prakrit, as in the quotation 


^ Buddai=masjati. — Pischcl, Ilem. iv. 101, 
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from Mr. 346, given under above, where the speaker is a Chandlila 
or man of the lowest caste, who may he held to speak a low form of 
Apahhran^a. It is perhaps another of those Aryan roots which Sanskrit 
has rejected. Tlie classical language uses instead masjy Latin mergere. 

H. “ to meet ” (to join any one), a, “ to close, shut,” P. 

S. HZ and Htz. G. M. tlTZ. both a and n, B. o. 

^ ; and H. fwjZ “ to stand close to, to he crowded,” P, id., S. G. id., 
M. B. fin “ to approach near to,” O. “ to he tight.” The 
general idea is that of closeness or a crowded state. There is also a sub- 
stantive ^ “a crowd.” From the meaning I was led to suppose 
(Vol. I. p. 176) a derivation from a Sanskrit p.p.p. “ near,** which, 

however, has been disputed. The question must for the present he left 
undecided. 

H. “to efface,” P. S. iV/., and more common H. firz n, “to be 
effaced, to fail, w'car out ” (as a writing or engraving), and so in all. Of 
this stem, all that can he said is, that it is probably connected with 
“ rubbed,” p.p.p. of \/ though one would expect a Pr. or 
and II. T'liere are two other steins ending in '2f, w’hich present 

nearly the same difficulty, viz. : 

H. fqz “ to he beaten,” “ If you act 

thus, you will get a beating,” P. M. both a and w, B. 

and O. fifj a, and H. «, “ to heat,” not in the others. In 

Prakrit ther« is ftTf “ to bent,” fqff’HT “ Having 

beaten this slave, turn him out ” (Mr. 354, again in the mouth of a 
Chandfila), and 

“ I must roll 

about again like a beaten jackass ” (Mr. 107). Here, unless this is a non- 
Sanskritic old Aryan root, we can only refer to fq^ “ ground, broken,” 
p.p.p. of V fqq “ to grind,” hut this is hardly satisfactory, as this root 
has a descendant, H. q^H “ to grind,” and fq^ ?i, “ to he ground.” 

H. n, “to lie,” “to he in a recumbent posture,” and*f%^ w, “to 
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wallow,” P. S. %2;, G. M. id. Probably connected with 

HtZ » but there docs not appear to be any Prakrit root to which it can 
be traced. The nearest Sanskrit root is ^ ‘‘to lie down;” lottai = 
svapiti. — Pischel, Hem. iv. 146. 

There is next to be noted a small group of sterns ctjding in 
concerning which also there has been some controversy. 

Skr. Vlfit “buy," ix. and Pa- twf^. Pr- 

H. S. (is not the ^ here due to some confusion with Pr. 

“ take ” ?), B. O. This is a sin^rle verb, the compli- 
cations occur in the following compound with “sell,” ix. 

Pa. i’r. S. o, “to sell,” 

O. Gipsy hikndva, Jlut in II. is w, “ to be sold, to be exposed 

for sale,” as “ rice is selling cheap to-day.” 

In M. is both a and as f^%5r iflf “when it is ripe it will 

sell.” So also S. «, “to be sold.” For the active H. has 
sometimes pronounced “ to sell,” as “ l»c is 

selling rice to-day.” P. G. «. When we remember that 

all verbs are prone to take the forms of the Bhfi type, it is intelligible that 

should mean both “ to sell ” a, and “ to be sold ” w, for the Paras- 
mai of the Bhu form would be and the Atmanc and 

the final syllable being rejected as in ^ and y/ ^ mentioned above, 
the stem resulting in both cases would be S. and Gipsy have 

retained the UJ of the Pr. But whence comes the ^ in 

H- commonly pronounced “to pull, drag,” is a similar w^ord. 

P. 'PiW and M. B. and O. id. Also H. 

w, “to be dragged,” B. “to be dragged or distorted (the 

face), to grin, make faces, writlie,” M. From the meaning wc are 

led to think of Sanskrit V Igr^ “ to drag,” and although this root has 
been shown to have given rise to anotlicr pair of verbs karh and kdrh, 
and in composition to ni-kal and ni-kdly yet it is not impossible that, used 
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in a different sense, it may have originated anotlier set of words like 
khench and its congeners.* 

H. « to arrive” w, written in various ways as 

P. TUN. S. TTF^, G. xfhr. M. id., B. or TI^, 

o. trsr^. In the dialects are some curious forms, as Marwari and 
which also occurs in Chand, and in Nepali. Chaiid uses also a form 
as II “In two days one easily arrives 

(there).” Pr. R. i. 175. In Old-Oujarati also there is a verb Xnftcl» c-g* 
iras ^ Bfufr “ Says Nala to Narada, 

this story does not arrive at mind” (i.e. is not probable ). — Prvmanand 
Rhaty in K. D. ii. 74. S. has p.p-p. which latter looks as 

if it were from If -f- but this will not account for the Hoernle 
(Ind. Ant. i. il58) derives this woid from the old Hindi adverb “ near,” 
and ^ “ make,” assuming a change of ^ into ^ ; but though this 
change occurs in the ancient languages, there are only very few and 
doubtful tra(;es of its existence in medheval or modern times, and I do not 
think we can safely base any argument upon so rare a process. Hoernle 
goes so far as to consider H. “ to call,” as the causal of T^I, which 

he says was (or must have been) anciently XJ^. There is another possible 
derivaticHi from Skr. “a guest,” which becomes in H. 

this fails 4;o explain tlic final 

Some liglit luuy perluq)s bo tlirown on tlio.subject by some 
stems in the moderns ending in W, for as ^ arises from ^ + ’Xiy, 
so ^ arises from TT + (Vol. T. j). ;3:2()). Thus : 

H. a, “ send,” P. icL Here we hare Skr. \/ “ cleave,” 

“ separate.” Causal which would make a passive 5N% “ he is 

made to separate,” Le. “he is sent away.” If we take the active causal «»5 
the origin of this word, we must admit an elision of tfic vowel between d 

^ Seo note to Rfsli in § 20. The cognate verb ainvlma is also in use in the 
moderns. *' 
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and y ; or, taking the simple passive we may assume that there 

was a neuter “ to be sent,” from which the active “ to send,” has 

been formed ; bhij, however, is not found. 

H. ^ w, “to sound,” P. id., S. ^ and G. M. B.id. 
Also H. a, “ to play (music),” and », “ to sound.’^ Probably from 
Skr. “ speak,” causal cJT^^, Pa. and the passive 

of the causal is Skr. Pa. “ to he beaten,** i.e. “ to he 

caused to speak,” as vajjanti hheriyo “ drums are beaten.” Hence the 
modern oaj. The short form baj is apparently due to analogy. 

§ 23. It is the business of the lexicographer, rather than of 
the grammarian, to work out the derivations of all the verbs in 
these languages, and even he would probably find the task one 
of insuperable difficulty in the present elementary state of our 
knowledge. It is hoped that the examples and illustrations 
given above will have enabled the reader to gain some insight 
into the general principles which have governed the modern 
languages in the process of forming their verbal stems. To 
conclude this part of the subject, I will now point out what 
seem to me to be the laws deducible from the examples above 
given, and from many others which, to avoid prolixity, I have 
not cited. 

Single neuter stems are derived (i) from the Prakrit present 
tense of Sanskrit neuter verbs, or (ii) from the l^rakrit passive 
past participle, or (iii) Prakrit has assumed one form for all 
parts of the verb, which form has been handed down to the 
modern languages almost, if not entirely, unchanged. Types 
of these three processes respectively are ho, baiih, and ?////.. 

Single active stems are formed from the Prakrit present of 
active verbs, and in cases where the verb in Sanskrit is not 
conjugated on the Bhu type, Ih’akrit usually, and the modems 
always, adopt the Bhu type. Here, also, Prakrit has oc- 
casionally taken one form of root and used it throughout, and 
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the moderns have followed thg Prakrit. Types of these classes 
are park, kar, and ghen. 

In the double verbs two leading processes are observable. 
Where the root is conjugated actively, or is active in meaning 
in the ancient languages, the modern active is derived from it, 
and in that case the modern neuter is derived from the Prakiit 
form of the Sanskrit passive, as in lahlianUy lahaau^ or as chhor^ 
chhuL Where the ancient root is neuter, the modern neuter is 
derived from it, and in tliis case the active is derived from the 
ancient causal, as in tnt, tor, or rnary mu7\ 

These rules, if further research should eventually confirm 
them, do not provide for every modern veibal stem, as there 
are many whose origin is obscure and doubtful. It is highly 
probable that as we come to know more about these languages, 
we shall find out other processes which will throw light upon 
the method of foruKition of many now obscui'e stems. 

It should hero also bo noted that even where the same stem 
occurs in the same, or nearly the same, form in all the lan- 
guages, it is not used in the same phase in all. Maratlii and 
Sindhi have difi’erent sets of terminations for lieuter and active, 
so that the fact of tlie neuter and active stem being the same 
creates no difficulty, the distinction of meaning being sliown 
by the teiminations. Tims in M. if treated as a neuter, 
would bo conjugated thus : Present gd^iihafo, I^ast ganthald 
I uture gauUieJy etc.; but if UvS an active, thus: Present (jaiithito, 
Past g(i7i1hile7i^ I uture imiilhiK In this lang*uag'e, therefore, we 
often find a verb used either as active or neuter; wliilc in 
Hindi, which has one set of terminations for all stems, the 
difierence between active and neuter can only be marked by 
the stem. In several rustic dialects of Hindi, however, and in 
the mediajval poets, we often find the neuter verb with a long 
vowel, but confusion is avoided b}^ giving to the acti\e verb 
the terminations of the causal, thus “ to grow big ” in- 
crease,’' makes its active «to make big,’’ and rustic and 
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poetical Hindi often uses fcT tl>c neuter, as KmZ 

I '3rr% ^ ^ ii “ Such a god is manifest in 

Govardhana, from the worship of w^hom wealth of cattle />/- 
cfTcifies.’* — S.S. Gomrdhanlila, ii. 15, vt pamm. So also SiapT 
^7! Ii “ Tt, (jrowi^ like the threads of the ]otu,s.’’— Padm. 
This subject will bo more fully discussed under the causal. 

§ 24. Gujarati, as will have been noticed in the examples 
given in the last section, often wants the neuter stem with the 
short vowel, but has in its jdace a form in which Cl is added to 
the stem, the included vowel of w’hich is short. This form is 
not incorrectly treated by some grammarians as the ordinary 
passive of th(‘ language. Tt should, however, in strictness, be 
recognized as the 2)assivo intransitive (that form marked — 1 in 
the scale, 10).^ The rules for its formation are simple, in 
stems, whether neuter oi* active, having d as the included 
vowel, it is shortened to a, as — 

read be read.’* 

“mark, test.” tested.” 

be beard.” 

The shortening do(‘S not always take place wdien the included 
vowel is / or zi, though from the way in Avhich short and long 
vowels are used indiscriminately in Gujarati, it is not safe to 
lay down a hard and fast rule on this ])oint, thus — 

“ learn, (ftr’iiT) “ be leariil.” 

“ sew,’ “ be sewn.” 

Where the stem ends in a vowel, ^ is inserted to prevent 
hiatus, as — 

wash, ])e crashed.” 

isrr“<>»C wr “ be eaten.” 

“ fear,”, “ be feared.” 

^ Vans Taylor, Gujarati Grammar, p. 81 , from wliicli most of tho followinfjj 
remarks ai.; borrowed, tbouf^li I diverge from him in some points in which his views 
seem to be open to correction. 
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With regard to the meaning and method of using this phase, 
it appears that its construction resembles that of the neuter, 
while it implies either simple passiveiiess, habit, or power. As 
a simple passive, “ Ravana was killed by 

Rama,’" ^ ^ ‘'In fills ln‘l^ 

sown;’' as expressing habit, ^"thus it is 

correctly said,” i.e, this is the correct way of expressing it ; ” 
^ ^RF*n9rW “ (usually) thought to be 

stupid;” as expressing power or fitness, ^•TT^ “he 

cannot walk,” literally “by him it is not wallced;” "iCWr ^ 
“ a king cannot (or must iiol) do injustice ; ” 
^ TI 5 ^*R “ tlio well has become 

impure, therefore its water is not drunk.” Some of the words 
which take this form are, to all intents and purjioses, siini)le 
neuters in meaning, like ahhaddno in the sentence just quoted, 
whicli means “to be ceremonially impure,” and.points back to 
a Sanskrit denominative, as thougli from ^ “not,” and 
“ good,” there had been formed a verb “ it is not 

good.” So also “ to be used,” “ to be in use,” as xt^ 

ifT ^ % “ two affixes are in use with one 

meaning,” postulates from denominative 

or perhaps the causal of • This seems 

to be the real origin of tliis phase*, though some would derive it 
from a form of the I’rakrit passive. At any rate, tlie two 
stems just quoted (and there arc several others of the same 
kind) look more like dcnominativ(;s tliau anything else*, tliough 
in others this form inclines more to tlie pas.sive signification, as 
W I’^rraiT ^ft^TTSI I wt 

II Having seen the moon~likc face of the 
daughter of Bhimaka in its beauty — The moon wasted awav, 
having hidden itself in the clouds.” — PremanaHd in K.-D. ii. 74. 
Here iftHT is to be beautiful,” and looks like a denominative, 
t>^t ^cTR has more of a passive or reflexive moanipg, “ to be 
hidden,” “to hide oncseK. ” Again, ^^Rcft ^ 
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“Seeing the belly of Dainayunti, the lake dried 
up/’ (y7>. ii. 75), literally “was dried up.” So also ^"5^; 

^ Jl I '' When the house has 

caught (fire), lie has a well dug, how can this fire be put out ?” 
— K.-D. i. 184.’ The verb ulso written and is 

probably the same as O. “to descend, alight,” M. 

“to trickle, flow down,” which I take to be from '^xi + ^ = 
(Magadhi), and with change of ^ to 
Tt is used in ihe sense of removing oneself, thus : 
“ho there! get oiit of the way!” (Mr. 210), 
and causal “ I have got the cart out of 

the way,” (//>. 2Il) = Skr. ^1143(1 f^cn . This phrase is conju- 
gated throughout all the tenses, thus to be lost.” 

Present “he is lost,” Future “ he will be lost,” 

Preterite or ^ “he has been lost,” 

and in active^ vtabs it is us(‘d in tlu^ Phava-prayoga, as a sort 
of potent ial, as “he can loose, 

“lio could loose,” ^*11^ “I'O will be able to loose.” 

As to tlu' other languages, a similar form is found in the 
l)]ioj])uri dialect of Hindi, used as a simple jmssive, as 
“seize,” q^lTT “be seized,” as ^ “I am being 

seized.” Ill this dialect, however, there arc signs, as will be 
shown further on, of a ])assivc similar to that in use in classical 
Hindi. In the old JMaithil dialect of Bidyapati, which is 
transitional between eastern Hindi and Bengali, this form is 
found; thus, “As water poured 

out on the ground i\s dried upJ' — Pad. 981. 

I “ (He who is) the moon of Gokul rolled hiiitHelf on 
the ('arth.”— P.Iv.S. 77. 

“As a lotus pressed down by the wind is tilled by 

the weight of bees” (var. lect. ^f^ = by a swarm). — Pad. 1852. 

* 

' This is ofjiiivali'nt in meaning: to our English saying, “W^hen the steed is stolen, 
shut the stable door.” 
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There seems to bo some difficulty in deducing this form from 
a Prakrit passive. One of the methods in wliich the passive in 
Prakrit is formed is by resolving the y of Sanskrit into ia or 
ia^ Skr. ?§T^r^=Pr. and it is supposed that this has 

become and subsequently but no instances of inter- 
mediate forms are found; it would seem, therefore, more correct 
to suppose that tin’s form originates from tlie ciiusal of Sanskrit 
in those instances wliere the causal characteristics are used 
to form denominatives, and has from them been extended 
to other verbs. Neither explanat.ion, however, is quite satis- 
factory, and the question is one which must be left for further 
research . 

SS 25. The regular Passive (phase —2) is found only in Siudhi, 
Panjabi, and in some rustic dialects of Hindi. It arises from 
the Prakrit j)assive in ///V/ ( Vhr. viii. 58, 59). Thiis Skr. p'uyafe 
gannjafr = fj((miJJa 2 y hasyatr’zziltatiijjdi. In Sindhi the 
passive is formed by adding or ^ to the neuter or active 
stem.' Thus — 

to bury,” Passive “ to i»e buried.” 

“ to lessen, to be lessened.” 

A passive is also made from causal stems, as — 

“ to lose,” Passive “ to be lost.” 

Here, also, we find dcaiominatives which have no correspond- 
ing active form, and have scarcely a passive sense, as 
“to long for,’’ where the causal termination used in Sanskrit 
for denominatives appears to have been confused with the ijja 
of the passive. Thus Skr. “longing,” makes a verb 

to long for,” whence the Sindhi iilihamlijtnia. So 
also “ to be entangled,” which seems to be from Skr. 

or “a finger,” whence we may suppose a verb 

' Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 268. ^ 
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to be intertwined ^liko the fingers of clasped 
hands);’’ “to bo angry,” from “anger,” Skr. 

ITRn; “uproar,” of which the denominative would be ITRTjSrfTT. 

In cases where the vowel of the active stem is long in the 
imperative, but shortened in the infinitive, the, passive retains 
the long vowel. Thus 

“ drink tliou,” “ to drink,” “ to be drunk.” 

** thread tliou,” “ to thread,” “ to be threaded.” 

wash tliou, ” “ to M’ash,” “ to be washed.” 


A similarlj'' fonnccl passive is used in the Marwari dialect of 
Hindi, spoken Avest of llic Aravalli liills towards Jodhpur, and 
thus not very far from Sindh. Instances are — 


“ to do,” 
“to «at,” 

“ to taUp,” 
“to give,” 

“to coine,” 


“ to be done.” 

“ to be eaten.” 

“ to be taken.” 
“ to be pvcn.” 
■^Thnifr “ to be come.” 


Tims tlioy say 51^=11. WTST “l>y 

me it is not come,’’ i.r, “I am not coming. 

= IT. ■gn % ^T*rr WRnrr “ I>y you it will not be eaten,” 
i.r. you Avill not (be able to) cat it.” This passii^o construc- 
tion is frequent in tlie Indian languages, hut usually with the 
uegati\(^ exjiresvsing that the sjieaker is unable or unwilling to 
do a thing.* Tlie insertion of X! instead of ^ in % and ^ is 
peculiar and uiiacc.ountable. 

Panjabi also has a synthetical passive, though rarely used. 
It. is formed by adding ^ to the root, and is probably derived 
from that foriif of tho l^rakrit passive which ends in la, as 


' I hnvo to thank INfr. 'ivolloirc:, of Allalmhad, author of tlie hest, if not of the 
only really j^tlod Hindi (Jraininar, for conimuiiictttinjj this form to me in a letter. 
1 nas previously unaware of it. 
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mentioned above. This forn^ of the passive is only used in a 
few tenses, thus ‘‘tobcat,^’ Passive present ^ 

‘‘I am beaten,” Future**^ ‘‘I sliall be beaten,” 

Potential (old present) ^ “ 1 ^iBiy be beaten.” 

With these . exceptions, there is no synthetic form for the 
passive in the modern languages. Tliis phase is usually formed 
by an analytical process. It is not much used, the construction 
of sentences being more freqiKUitly rovers(id, so as to mak(' the 
verb active. The large nuiiilKir of neuter verbs also renders 
a passive for the most i)art unnecessary. It does exist, how 
ever, and is formed by adding the verb ^ ‘Ho go,” to the 
past parti(;iple of the passive, doing all the coiijuga- 
tional work, and the participle merely varying for number 
and gender. 

Thus from J(TK ‘‘beat,” IT. Sing. THTT “to be beaten” 

^TRT./:, I’lur. mT r. mfew 

iTT’rr u>; TrrO./^ riur. Oujiiruti also usos tills 

method side by side with the j)assiv(' intransitive, as 
‘Mo be beatenj^” with the participle varied fo7‘ gc'inh'r and 
number as in the others. M. H WTl 0. 

In these two last the participle does not Aairy for 
gender or number. 

Occasionally in G. and ^F. a passive is formed by adding the 
substantive verb to the jiast })artici2)l(5, thus ISI. 

“the cow was tied,” and 0. '^jVT If “the book is 

made;” such a construction would in the other languages be 
incorrect, or, if used at all, would have a diffcirent meaning 
altogether. 

The use of h) form a passive, seems somewhat 

unnatural; “to be,” would occur as the^most fitting verb 

for this purpose. I am tempt.od to hazard a conjecture that 
the use of ^TTRT in this way has arisen fro»in the Prakrit i)assivc 
form in ijja. This, as we have seen above, has given a regular 
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passive to Sindhi and Marwari, and it seems possible that the 
masses who had quite forgotten, or had never known, the 
meaning of the added may unconsciously liave glided into 
the practice of confounding it with the ^ of the common word 
WT, which would lead them to consider the verbal stem pre- 
ceding it as a passive particijile. Thus a form he is 

beaten/^ would easily pass into TRTKl Wn[, as in modern Hindi. 
The process must, of course, have been unconscious, as all such 
processes are, but the supjiosition docs not involve a more 
violent twisting of words and meanings than many others which 
are better supported by a(‘i.ual facts. 

The non-Aryan party have sometliing to say on this head.^ 
They i^oint out that the Dravidian languages, like our seven, 
largely avoid the use of the passive by having recourse to 
neuter verbs, and that with them, as with us, the neuter is 
often only another form of the same root as the active. Indeed, 
the similarity in this respect is very striking, the process is, to 
a great extent, the same in both groups, though the means em- 
ployed are diflbrent. Tlio passive does not, strictly speaking, 
occur in the Dravidian languages ; a clumsy efforts is sometimes 
made to produce one, by adding the verb padti ‘Mo happen 
(Sanskrit modern Aryan to an infinitive or noun of 
quality. This process, however, is us strained and foreign to 
elegant siieech as the construction with Jd is in the Aryan 
group. It appears, also, that the verb po^/u “ to go,’’ is also 
used in Tamil to form a passive, as also a verb meaning “ to 
eat,” which latter is parallel to our North-Indian expression 
to eat a beating ” = “ to be beaten.” In this, as in 
so many other instances of alleged non-Aryan influence, the 
known facts do not justify us in saying more than that there is 
a resemblance between the two groups of languages, but that it 
is not clear which borrowed the process, or whether it was ever 


^ Caldwell, pp. 353, 364 (first edition). 
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borrowed at all. There is no reason why it should not have 
grown up simultaneously anrf naturally in both families. 

§ 20. We now come to the Causal, an important and much 
used phase of the verb. Sanskrit forms the causal by adding 
the syllable ay a to the root, which often also takes guna or 
vriddhi, VW ‘‘do,’’ causal There is, however, in 

Sanskrit a small class of verbs which form the causal by insert- 
ing between the root and the characteristic aya. Those are 
principally roots ending in a vowel ; but in Pali and the Prakrits 
the form of tlie causal in H has been extended to a very large 
number of stems, in fact to nearly every verb in those lan- 
guages. In Pali, however, its use is optional, thus 
“ cook,” causal pdchrtly pdchcq^cti, pdchdpayati} In 

Prakrit, also, there are the two proc^esses, by the first of which 
the aya of Sanskrit becomes c, thus 

(Var. vii. 2(J), and by the second the inserted 
H^is softened to thus giving or 27). 

It is from this form, and not from aya, as I erroneously sup- 
posed in Vol. I. jj. 20, that the modern causal arises. Even in 
Prakrit Ihc e in Jedratr? is fretpiently oiriitted, as it is also in 
fidrri, and we find such forms as kdrai, idrai, side by side with 
kdrami (Weber, Ilala, p. 00), so that there remains only dv 
for the modern causal. 

Among the modern languages Marathi stands alone in 
resjject of its causal, and, as in so iiiaiiy other points, exhibits 
a hesitation and confusion which confirm the im 2 :)ression of its 
being a backward language which has not so thoroughly 
emaneijjated itself froiri the Prakrit si, age as the others. 
Whereas these latter have passed ‘through the period in which 
rival forms conflicted for the mastery, and have definitely 
settled upon one type to be Uvsed universally, the former pre- 


^ Kaccuyana, Senart, Journal Asiatique, vol. xvii. p. 436. 
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sents US with, several alternative suffixes, none of which appears 
to have obtained undisputed prominence. The authorities for 
Marathi consist of the classical wiiters, the one dictionary- 
maker, Molcsworth, and a host of grammarians, all of whom 
differ among themselves, so that one is driven to ask, ^‘who 
shall decide when doctors disagree 

The competing forms are : amy iva, $.ra, ari, avay dviy and one 
secs at a glance that they arc all derived from one source, the 
causal with modified in Prakrit to The difficulty lies in 
the vowels. Where one authority gives a causal in ava to a 
particular verb, another makes the causal of that same verb by 
adding im, and so on. Stevenson (Marathi Giummar, p. 87) 
teaches that atxi is tlie ordinary form, as hamnen ‘‘to sit,^’ ha- 
mvanm “ to seat.” This type, however, he adds, is peculiar to 
the Konkan or lowlands along the coast ; in the Dakhin or 
centre table land above the passes the form ira is more used, as 
karanen “to do,” kariranen “to cause to do.” A third form ari 
is said to be “of a middle class,” and not characteristic of 
either dialect, as kantcinen. It is to bo noted here that the 
causal suffix, strictly speaking, ends with the r, and the vowels 
that follow this letter may fairly be regarded as mere junction 
A^owels, used to add the tc'rmi nations to the stem. In those of 
the cognate languages which use d as the causal suffix, the 
junction vowel used is either /, as B. kayd-i-ie, 0. kam-i-hdy 
S. kard-i-nUy or u, as Old-ll. kard-u-)}d, P. kard-a-ndy or 
hardened to «v/, as G. kard-va-run. Dismissing, then, the final 
vowel as unconnected with the suffix, we get for Marathi four 
types, aVy dc, iv, U\ Of these four dv approaches most closely 
to the Prakrit, and may therefore be regarded as the original 
type from which, by a shortening of the A^owel, comes aVy 
which, all things considered, is j)erhaps the most conmion and 
regular ; a further weakening of the vowel produces iv ; and 
the fourth form, ify probably owes its long vowel to the 
Marathi ^habit of lengthening vowels at the end of a word, or 
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in a sjdlablc, where the stress or accent falls. Thus all four 
forms may be used, as 

“ to do,” ; also 

and “ to cause to do.” ^ 

Causals may be formed from every verb in the language, 
whether neuter, active, active or passive intransitive. The 
meaning of tlie causal differs, of course, according to that of 
the simple verb. 

Tliose formed from simple n(‘uters or active in transitives arc 
generally merely actives in sense, as 

firgS “ meet,” f*fdb<=l (junction vowel “ mix.” 

“ sleep,” « put to sleep,” “ soothe.” 

Those from actives are (uiiisal in moaning, as 

strike, cause to strike.” 

** teach,” “ cause to teach.” 

Those from passive iiitran si lives are pussi\^c (^ausals, as 

“ turn ” (i.e. he turned), “ cause to be turned.” 

^ “ he cut,” efiZT^ “cause to he cut.” 

Simple roots ending in vowels insert a r between the stem 
and the suffix to avoid hiatus, as 

“cat,” (junction vowel “ cause to eat.” 

So also with roots ending in as 

“ write,” “cause to write.” 

The various forms of the causal suffix in ^larathi may be 
regarded as types of a stage of transit! oti which the other lan- 


^ Godbole’s Marathi Grammar, p. 102, § 279. 
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guages liave passed by. The following are examples of the 
causal in these latter : 

** write,” H. P. B. O. S. f^f^TT “ cause tfi write,” (H. Pres. Ukhdtd, Pret, 
likhdyuy Aor. likhde, or likhdyy or likhdve.') 
TO “ read,” i(L “ cause to read.” 

SHTfT “ hear,” id, “ cause to hear.” 

>* 

In ITindi, as in the other languages, the causal of a neuter 
verb is, in effect, nothing more than an active, as 


“ he made,” 
spejik,” 

“ move,” 

“ he awake,” 
“rise,” 

“he, cooked,” 


^^STRT “ make.” 

“ call ” {t,e. “ cause to speak.”) 
“ drive.” 

“awaken.” 

TOT^T “ raise.” 

“cook.” 


So also in the case of double verbs given in §§ 20, 21, the 
active form, with long vowel in the stem syllabic, may be re- 
garded as a causal. In fact, it might be said, looking at the 
matter with reference to meaning, that the modern languages 
have two ways of forming the causal, one in whicjh the short 
vowel of tlie stem is lengthened, the other in which d or some 
other suffix is added. Looking at it in another way with 
reference to form, the division winch 1 have adopted commends 
itself, the forms with a long vowel in the stem being regarded 
as actives, those with the added syllable as causals. In point 
of derivation, however, both forms are causals. There is a 
wonderful, though unconscious, economy in our languages ; 
where Ih’akrit has more types than one for the same phase of 
a verb, the modojii languages i*ctain them all, but give to each 
a diirerent meaning. For instance, Prakrit has three types for 
the passive, one in *Vhich the final consonant of the stem is 
doubled by absort^tion of the of Skr. as gamyaie=^ gammdiy 
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a second in ia^ as gamyate gamiadiy and a tliird in ijja, as 
gamyate—gamijjadi. The first of these types, having lost 
whatever might remind tte speaker of its passive character, 
has been adopted in the modern languages as the form of the 
simple neuter verb, the second survives in the Panjabi passive, 
as mdndd=m&iadiy the third in the Sindhi and Marwari pas- 
sive given in § 25. So, also, it seems to me that the two types 
of the Prakrit causal have been separately utilized ; that which 
corresponds to the Sanskrit type in aya with long or guna 
vowel in the stem, has become in the moderns an active verb, 
• as hdrayati—lidrei=hdr; trolayati ’=^ torn ^ tor ; while that 
which takes the causal is preserved as the ordinary causal of 
the moderns, as kdrayati (hardpayafi) = kardvei = kard. 

Often, however, both foT*ms exist together, and there is little 
or no apparent distinction between them ; thus from ^re 

made both 'tRTRT* f^'om are made 

^^0 in many other instances. 

The causal, properly so called, namely, that with the suffix 
d, dr, etc,, has always a short vowel in the stem syllable, ex- 
cept in a few instances where the stem vowel is vriddhi, in 
which case it is soinetiines i-etained. Thus in the double verbs 
the causal suffix may be regarded as added to the neuter form, 
as in 

NEUTEK. ACTIVE. CAUHAL. 

cPT 

wr 

In such cases, however, we more commonly find the double or 
passive causal. 

Single verbs witli a long or guna stem-vowel have causals 
with tlie corresponding short or simple vowel, as in the 
examples ^^^X and ^^X^, and ^^rnTT.giveii above. 

Verbs whose simple stems imd in a vowel insert a semivowel 
before the termination of the causal, and chanire the vowel of 
the stem, if d, i, or e, into i, if u or o, into u. The semivowel 
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used is someiiiries ^ or but more commonly Thus, %in 
“ to take,” f^HTTifT “to cause to fake,” but — 

H. ^•rr “ gfive,” “ cause to give/’ 

“ live,” ‘‘ cause to live.” 

“ drink, ” fwr^ “ give to drink.” 

^TRT “ e»t.” ■psRT’TT “ ^ed.” 

wash,” “ cause to wash.” 

sleej),” “ put to sleep.” 

fr^ “ weep, make to weep.” 

In a few cases of stems ending in or in aspirates, the ^ is 
optionally inserted, us 

H. IBfif ^ « say, ” and cause to say,” 

“he called.” 

^wr“sc(‘,” t^wrr f^^^-RT“siiow” 

learn, ” ftmrprr ,, tlrwr^rr “ teach.” 

t3«rr“sit.” „ f^^^TRT (t®) “ scat 

A similar metiod exists in Siiullii, but with instead of 
as is customary M'ith that language, as ' 

f%^T!J “ give,” “ cause to give.” 

“ leak,” ** leak.” 

W “ sit,” “ seat.” 

“ learn,” “ teach.” 

^1^ “ rise,” “ raise.” 

sleep,” put to sleep.” 

Here the is inserted after the causal suffix, and this was 
probably the method originally in force in Hindi, for we find 
in the mcdiieyal poets such words as dikhanid “ to show,” and 
even in modern coljoquial usage hailhdlnd is quite as common 


^ Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 256. 
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as hithldnd, Gujarati forms its causal iu an analogous way, 
but uses ^ instead of ■?[;, as 

“ suck,” suck.” 

“ sew,” “ cause to sew.” 

“ sound,” “ strike ” (a bell, etc.) 

After words ending in a vowel, tbe suffix takes to prevent 
hiatus, and so also after as 


TH (Vr^) be,” 
“ cat,” 

“ pve,” 
“endure,” 
“ rot,” 


cause to be.” 

WlHf “ f«ed-” 

“ cause to give.” 

“ cause to endure.” 
“ cause to rot.” 


This language, like Hindi, also reverses the position of the 
lonj? vowel of the causal suffix, and uses such forms as d/iavardv, 
hharardi\ with change of ^ to 

There is nothing remarkable about, the Panjabi causal, which 
is identical with Old Hindi, merely retaining the junction 
vowel liy as khild-n-ud, dikhd-ii-nd. In both these languages 
tlie old form dii has, in a few instances, changed to o instead 
of d, as 

to wet,” from to be wet.” 

“ to drown, ” .. to be drowned.” 


Bengali and Oriya have only the causal form in d with 
junction vowel as B. kard-i-tc, O. kard-i-hd, and use this 
form in preference to that with the long stem vowel, even in 
those causals which arc, in meaning, simple actives. 

There are thus, independently of the stem with the long or 
gnna vowel, which I prefer to treat us an active, two sejiarate 
systems of forming the causal in the seven languages : one 
starting from the Prakrit causal in arc, and exhibiting tbe 
forms dvGy ava, ira, itxty dr, dw, o, d ; the other starting, I know 


VOL. 111. 


6 
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not whence, but probably from a method in use in early Aryan 
speech, which has only been preserved by the classical lan- 
guage in a few instances, and exhibiting the forms dr, drf, 
d/, rd, /d. Whether these two forms are connected by an in- 
terchange between the two semivowels I and v, is a problem 
which must remain for future research. Such a connexion is 
not impossible, and is even, in my opinion, highly probable. 

§ 27. The Passive Causal may be also called the double 
causal. The use of either term depends upon the point of view 
of the speaker, for whether T say, ‘‘ I cause Ram to be struck 
by Sliyam,^’ or, ‘‘I cause Shyam to strike Ram,’’ the idea is the 
same. As regards form, the term double causal is more ap- 
propriate in some languages. In H. and P. this phrase is con- 
structed by adding to the stem 11. P. in which we 

should, 1 think, recognize the syllable dr of the single causal 
shortened, and another dr added to it, thus from >v(}i “hear,” 
comes causal sund, “cause to hoar,” “tell,” double causal sunvd,^ 
“cause to cause to hear,” “cause to tell;” here, as sund is from 
the fuller form suudv, so sunvd is from sunav-|-av=sunav + a = 
sunvd. This double or passive causal is in use mostly with 
neuter and active intransitive stems, whose single causal is 
naturally an active, as “bo made,” ^IVfT “make,” 

“ cause to be made.” Thus they say, “ The 

fort is being built ;” ^irTfTT “The architect is build- 
ing the fort ;” and “ The king 

is causing the fort to be built by the architect.” In this last 
sentence, and in all similar phrases, the nature of the construc- 
tion is such that we can only translate it by the passive causal, 
we could not render “ The king causes the architect to build,” 
etc., by in any other way than by putting “architect” 

1 Gonerally, the semivowel in this form is pronounced softly, almost like the 
English w, so^ that suninhlii would more nearly represent the sound than sunvdnd. 
The Vy however, in all Indian lanjjuages is a softer sound than our v. 
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in the ablative with 1[TTT or When we arc told, tlieroforc, 
that this phase means ‘'to cause to do” (the action of a neuter 
verb), the assertion, though correctly expressing the form, is 
incorrect as to the meaning ; the dictionary-makers here halt 
between two opinions. Thus 

“ rise, “ raise ” (i.e. “ cause cause to be raised” 

to rise”), (Le. “cause A to cause 

B to rise”). 

TO “be cut, cut, ” TOTr“ cause to cut.” 

“be open,” ** open,” “cause to open.” 

In double verbs, like those just quoted, however, the single 
causal in d may be used, as ifrjT “ cause to cut.” As a general 
rule, the exact meaning of stems in this 2 >hase must be gathered 
from the sentence in which they are used. 

Sindhi makes its double causal by inserting* rd (Trum;p{), 
257), as 

“ be weary,” make weary,tire,” “cause to make 

weary.” 

IETT “ wound, cause to wound, cause to cause to 

wound, or cause (another) 
to be wounded.” 

Stack instances also passive causals formed on the same 
model as ordinary passives, thus 

“ be on fire,” “ burn,” ^ “ cause to burn, “ be caused 

to be burnt.” 

One example given by him shoAvs a full range of phases, as 
“to be sucked, to issue” (as milk from the breasl), 
neuter ; “ to suck the breast,” active ; ‘‘to be 

sucked,” pass. ; “to give suck,” neut. pass.i 

“ to suckle,” caus. ; “ to be suckled,” pasa caus. ; 
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to cause (another]^ to suckle, ** double caus. ; 
‘‘ to cause to be suckled by another/^ double pass, 
caus. The whole of these forms, however, are rarely found in 
one verbal stem. The double causal is common enough, thus 
from the causals mentioned in the last section are derived 
double causals — 

to put to sleep,” cause to put to sleep.” 

raise,” “to cause to raise” (II. 


§ 28. Although the suffixed syllables shown in § 2G generally 
and regularly indicate the causal phase, yet there are numerous 
verbs having this suffix which are neuter, active intransitive, 
.or passive intransitive. As mentioned in § 11, these stems are 
probably built on the model of Sanskrit denominatives, and 
owe their long vowel to the rrjya or a i/a of that form. Hence 
they come to resemble in form modern causals. 

In Sindhi these stems hav(5 a development peculiar to that 
language, and have a corresponding active 2 )hase like the double 
stems mentioned in § IG. Trumpp gives (p. 252, seqq.) the 
following examples : 


NEUTEU. 

t<> be extinguished,” 

I “to be born,” 

amijj ; 

♦ s# 

to be satiated,” 

“ to be on fire,” 

I “ to be contained,” 

) 

to be passed, to pass 
, (as time), 
grow less,” 


A(;ti.ve. 

“ to extinguish.” 
to make lly, to spend.’ 

“ to bring forth.” 

FVU “ to satiate.” 

burn.” 

** contain.” 

to pass the time.” 

to lessen.” 
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In this group the neuter •stems have the type d,pa and (imay 
which, if we regard them as derived from the Prakrit type dhe 
of the causal, will appear as respectively a liardeiiing and a 
softening of the h of Prakrit. In some cases the neuter form 
is clearly derived from tlie older causal, as in ‘‘ to con- 
tain,’’ rather, “to go into,” 8kr. “to measure;” but 

Skr. cans. '‘to cause to measure,” wliere, by a 

natural inversion of the sense, the causal has become neuter. 
In the case of the jn-ocoss by which the meaning lias 

been arrived at from Sanskrit loss clear. The other 

stems arc also obscui*e, and I possess no data on which to 
establish any satisfactory explanation. 

Sindhi stands alone in respect of this group; Hindi and 
Panjabi have a number of neuter stems with causal termina- 
tions, whi(jh stand on a diiferent footing, and recall by their 
meaning the Sanskrit denominatives, having no •corresponduig 
active forms, as — 

H. to be abashed,” “ to shrink away.” 

to be woru out.” 

“ to itcl..” 

“ to be affitiited,” “ to be in foar ” 1’. 

“ to bask in the sun.” 

“ to tremble,” “ to be unsteady.” P. id. 

“to grow 
soft” (a scar). 

to wither,” to grow flaccid.” P. id. 

In words of this class, also, a syllable is often inserted, as 
“ to grin.” P. id. 

This type is evidently closely connected with the passive of 
Gujarati and other dialects given in § 24, which I liave been 
led by the considerations here mentioned to regard as jt passive 
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intransitive. It seems also to ba connected with the passive 
intransitive in B. in such passages as 

II ‘‘lie must he a king’s Son, by his appearance 
and marks (of birth) it is known — Bharat, B.-S. 378, 
where jd^ndff = janae^ '‘it appears,” “it is evident,” a con- 
struction exactly jjarallcl to the Gujarati phrases quoted in 
§24. 

Maratlii has similarly neuters with a causal type, which 
recall the method of formation of the Sanskrit denominative, 
inasmuch as they are referred by the grammarians to a nominal 
origin, thus — 

o|P3fc|ff “ a cracking or crashing sound ; to crack, 

crash “ to roar at,” “to make a crashing noise.” 

(from Persian “deficient,” “to grow less.” 

“ a grUmg sound,” “ to (frind the teeth.” 

^rr?n (Skr.) “ douht,” qiTgft'HTr'it g . f “ to he douhtful.” 

— but llii'e; may also be formed from tlie two words why?” 

“how ? ” and would thus moan “ to why-and-how,” “to hum 
and ha ;” just as they use in Urdu Ihe plirase 
“to prevaricate,” literally to make “would that!” and “per- 
haps.” 

A distinction may aj)parently be drawn in many cases be- 
tween forms in dra and those in art, the former being rather 
denominatives, and as such neuter, while the latter are causals. 
Thus from “little,” “fcw%” “to grow less,” 

and “ to make less,” but the authorities accessible 

to me ai*c not agreed about this point, and I therefore hesitate 
to make any definite assertion on the subject. Moles worth 
gives, for instance, n, “to bellow,” “bluster,” and 

frighlen by bellowing ;” also “the act 

of roaring at,” from or “to intimidate,” where 
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the i of the infinitive seeiris to be represented by a in the 
noun. 

On the other hand, tho close connexion of these neuters with 
the passive typo is seen in S., where the passive characteristic 
is iisedr according to Stack, convertibly with the neuter, 
having the short vowel. Tlius or to be satiated ; 

while there are also verbs of two forms, one with the neuter 
type, the other with tlie causal type, but both having a neuter 
sense, as and “ to grow loose or slack.’' 

Further examples are — 

and ** to i^row less also “ to decrease.” 

and “to fade,” “ tarnish.” 

a«d “ to he contained in.” 

It is not certain liow far later and better scholars like 
Trum})p would confirm the accuracy of Stack’s definition. He 
seems to be somewliat inaccurate and cureless in drawing the 
distinction between the various phases of the verb. 

§ 29. Secondary verbs are not so numerous as secondary 
nouns, and tliose that exist have, for the most part, a familiar 
or trivial meaning. They are formed by the addition of a 
syllable to the verbal stem, or to a noun. This latter feature is 
especially common in If. verbs formed from feminine nouns in 
aka (Vol. II. p. 81), thus Hehari Lai. 

“The splendour of childhood has not ceased, (yet) youth shines in 
tho limbs.” — Sats. 17. 

Here the substantive “glitter,” “splendour” (probably 
formed from V^^), gives rise to a veib ''to shine.” 

Similarly all the nouns quoted in the passage ref '»‘red to in 
Vol. II. have verbs formed from them as there stated. It is un- 
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necessary to give a list of them, •and it may be here observed 
that in languages which, like English, have advanced far into 
the analytical stage, great freedom o{ formation exists, so that 
many words may be used either as nouns or verbs. Many 
nouns have, in common usage, verbal terminations added to 
them, and thus become verbs. We see constantly in modern 
English, Freiicb, and German, new verbs thus formed, as, for 
instance, by adding -/sc, -/.srr, or -mren^ as colonize^ colonisery 
colonmren, several of which have not found their way into 
dictionaries. TLo same is the case with our Indian languages, 
and it is imjiossible here to follow or set forth all these con- 
stantly arising innovations. Those which have received the 
sanction of literature will be found in the clictionaries, and 
many more will probably be admitted to the dictionaries of the 
future, if the authors of those works arc wi.se enough to keep 
pace with t ha actual growth of language, and do not permit an 
overstrained purism to prohibit them from truly recording the 
language as it exists in their day. 

I will content myself with giving a few examples of this 
class of verbs from Marathi, which, as I liavo before noticed, is 
very rich in forms of this kind. This language has secondary 
stems formed by the addition of ^36, ^33, 

a series the items of whicli seem to indicate a progressive 
softening from some earlier type. Thus — 

rub ” (Skr, V secondary stems ^(^rZ% “rub,” 

“ slip,” TRnfZ% (a potential form) “ graze the skin,” “ be practised in ” 
(an art or science), scour” (pots), ^ETTOZ^f “rub off, 

deface,” w, “ be rubbed,” “ be despoiled of.” Analogous is H. IThIzMT 
“ drag.” 

to sink” (rarely used), to splash about 

in the water,” id,, “ to plunge into water,” (causal) 

“ to dip.” 
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Iftaf “ place,” arrange.” 

“pat,” “ to pat,” “ to back water,” “ to steady 

a vessel by short strokes of tlid oars while working the sails.” 

“stick,” “to press, punish, ” “ to compress, 

“ to stiffen,” compare B. “ to stand up.” 

Materials arc, unfortunately, deficient, so tliat in the present 
state of research, no thorough analysis can he made. Nor can 
any definite separation into classes he effected. As so many 
verbs of this kind, however, are derived from nouns, tlie course 
to be pursued would probably be to affiliate each group of verbs 
to that formation of nouns with which it corres 2 X)nds, verbs 
which add efi to the primary stem being regarded as formed 
from nouns in qj, and so on. In this method no further ex- 
planation is required for secondary verbs, as the origin of ihe 
afformative syllable has b(‘en exqdained under the noun. Thus 
the secondary verbs, whose added sylhiblo is r//, or rat, are ex- 
plained under nouns so ending in Vol. 11. j). 65, those having 
aly a/, or cognate forms, are referable to the nouns in Vol. II. 
p. 90, and so on. , 

§ 80. Eudiqdieatcd and imitative verbal stems are very 
common. The former usually exjiress sounds, or motions, 
while both frequently jiartake of the denominative character 
and type. 

In Hindi the second syllable usually contains the same con- 
sonants and vowels as the first, and the question arises whether 
the first or the second of the two syllables is the original, in 
other words, whether redujilication is effected by'' prefixing or 
affixing a syllable. The following examples show that the re- 
duplicated syllable, whichever it be, contains, as a rule, the 
same vowel as the original. 

(a) with a. 

to knock, pat, rap,” from n.f. onomatopoea. 
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*3^1*11 “ to clatter, rattle, ja^,” from ^-f- onomatopoea. 

to S1I11U161*^ 99 

(«|| “ to rumble ” (of bowels, Cfk. /copfcopvyeco^ ^op^opv^co), 
onnmatop. 

to quiver,” probably connected with’ j’.cf. “to be 
seized and shaken.” 

to mutter, murmur.” 

^?3^*rr “ to flap, flop,” from “ to fall off.” 

gpnjXUT^rr “ to tmUle, jingle, clank,” Skr. 

^J^rWT’IT “ to glitter, glare, throb,” Skr. '^31^ ^ 

Xir^XirgT^ “to flutter, twitch,” Skr. 

** to tremble, quiver,” probably onomatop. 

(y8) witli i. 

to giggle, chuckle, titter,” onomatop. 
to quiver, waver” (the voice in supplication), dimly 
traceable to Skr. 

t^nUfWT^ “to turn sick at,” from tW “disgust,” Skr. 

there are aho verbs and fW^T- 

to squeak,” onomatop. 

id. 

'RS^r^'^l ^ll “ to rave, rage, scold.” 

to twang,” onomatop. 

(7) with M. 

“ to envy, be spiteful,” jierhaps from Skr. through 
H. and “ to pierce.” 

“ to mutter.” 

“ lo silent, to move about quietly,” from “ silent.” 
“ to itch, tickle.” 

[ ifT “ to be soft or squashy.” 
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to whisper,” onomatop. 
to powder, sprinkle.” 

The above exhibit the ordinary type of this class, in which 
both syllables arc the same. In some cases, where the root- 
syllable ends in a nasal, the first syllable of the reduplicated 
word softens the nasal to aimswara, as in “to 

throb,^’ and even with as “ to be unsteady,” where 

the reduplication takes place already in >Sanskrit From 

the analogy of this last word wo may conclude that the latter 
of the two syllables is the original one, and that reduplication 
has been cficcted by prefixing a syllable. There is, however, 
another class of such words, in which the second syllable differs 
from the first in the initial consonant, which, for some reason, 
is generally a labial. Thus side by side with 

are found and with the same 

meaning. So also ^^xj^ifT and the latter with 

the different, though allied, meaning of being restless or 
fidgety. In other exaTn])les there is some slight difference of 
meaning in the various forms, thus from which has the 
general sense of moving, come the adjectives “ talkative,” 

“acrid, pungent,” “active,” “expert, 

alert,” whence the verbs “ fo ciuckle, to sputter, to 

scold,” ’qXTijxnnTr “to smart,” t| “ to sliake, swing,” 
“to speak plausibly, to wlieedlc.” Other instances 

are — 

to tos.s, tiimblo, flounder.” 

“ to be on fire.” 

“ to flicker.” 

“ to flutter.” 

t^fTtiTT'prr “ to da/'/Ie, glisten.” 

“to stagger.” 

“ to stammer, stutter.” 
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Ill Panjabi, as also to a great extent in otlior languages, 
there is a teiideiicy to use a reduplicated substantive with an 
ancillary verb, rather than a redujjlicated verb itself. These 
substantives arc, to a large extent., imitative or onomatopoctic, 
as 'jif 'it ‘‘to bang, to pop,’^ expressing th,e sound of a 

gun going off, ^ ^ “ to pipe,’’ as young birds. It has, 

however, a large number of tlie same words, as Hindi. Of 
these, the following may be cited : to prate, 

sputter,” “to smart,” and 

'‘to flutter,” “to tingle” as the limbs w'hen be- 

numbed. 

In Sindhi, also, I find reduplicated nouns, but few, if any, 
verbs, and the language do(\s not appear to be rich even in 
those. From “ blaze,” conies to blaze ; ” 

and a few more may be found, but the large group given in 
Hindi, to Avljich many more might have been added, is either 
not existent or not recorded. 

(xujarati is fuller in Ihis respect, as and 

“to rattle,” also “to fret,” “to 

throb, smart,” clink, clank,” also ; 

“to flap, to scold,” and HrZtfTgT^; “to shake, 

rock.” In its vocabulary Grujarati agi-ecs in the main with 
Hindi. 

As might be expected from the genius of Marathi, there is 
a great variety of such verbs, more oven than in Hindi. In 
examining only the first consonant of the alphabet, numerous 
formations of this kind are observed. Thus from for Skr. 
^«tT “fatigued,” by jjrefixing a shortened form they make 
“ to be distressed, to starve,” and “ to worry, 

harass.” From, the onomatop. o|p^ “brawl,” “noise,” “row,” 
comes first a redujilicated noun and then “to 

gnash the teeth,” “to screech,” “to slip, give 

way with a noise.” With a second syllable added, beginning 
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(as wo have seen in H.) as such syllables often do with a labial, 
is the imitative substantive expressive of squashing,’’ 

'‘muddling of soft substances,” also of " things grating on the 
ear,” or " being gritty in the mouth,” whence (from 

‘‘ to dabble with mud, ” “ to stir,” “ to finger,” 
which, from a sort of remembrance of "dirt,” is often 
changed into "to make a mess by dabbling.” 

Another imitative syllable, which it is not necessary to I’egard 
as formally derived from Sanskrit "cut,” or from 
"trouble,” though the existence of these words has probably 
led the native mind in that direction, is expressive of 
" teasing, quarrelling ; ” wlience “ to wrangle, tease 

by squabbling,” " to make harsh or cracking sounds.” Allied 
to this is the woi’d expressive of " tlie snapping of 

little things,” whence which may be generally 

rendered "to go kaclkad,” that is, "to crash, crack, peal, to 
squabble, to hiss and bubble as hot water, oil,” 4tc., also, " to 
be violently angry.” l’crha])s connected with this is 
"to be feverish, to glow, ache,” which, from some remembrance 
of “breaking,” is also pronoun(H}d In these 

outlying words, the irregular cavalry of hinguage, forms melt 
into one another, like a cloud of Pandoiirs or Cossacks hovering 
on the outskirts of an army, bound bv no law, and disreo*ard- 
ing all the acknowledged tactics. A list here follows : 

" to be feverish,” from aiitl fcvcrisliiiess,” 

“ beat aud throbbing,” “ cramp.” 

“ to caw ” (as a crow), from cawing” or any other 

harsh sound. 

to glow witli heat, to be qualmish” (as the stoinacli), fioin 
^535^35 a word meaning “ all sorts of disorders brought on 
by heat, or rage,” possibly connec'-d Mith Sanskrit 
" dispute.” 
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**«««« «i‘ “ to ache, shudder, palpitate,” from pains and 

aches.” ‘ 

«hdo^cfc>%* the same as ^ 35 ^i 36 W- 
^db^db^ “ to writhe, yearn.” 

“to chatter” (as a monkey), from any gritty 

or sliarp clacking sound.” 

<^lij “to whisper, mutter, murmur,” from “low, soft 

murmuring.” 

Under other letters the following may be quoted : 

“ to go to work smartly,” from “ smartly, quickly,” 

connected with w'liich in all the languages menus 

“ quick !” “ look sharp ! ” 
tinkle, tingle, ring.” 

^db^db% “ to glitter, sparkle.” 

** trickle, ooze, pine away.” 

“ to twitch, flutter.” 

“ to sting, be pungent.” 

In Bengali such forms are less couimon, it is by nature the 
language of a j^oor scanty population, and when Bengal became 
rich and populous, new ideas were expressed by borrowing 
from Sanskrit, insi,ead of forming new words from the existing 
resources. There are numerous reduj^licated nouns, but these 
are verbalized rather by adding the verb kar, than by making 
a new verb. Thus, where M. makes a verb jhanjhaiianen, B. 
prefers to say ijif or The following are a 

few examples : 

“to buzz, growl.” 

blaze, glitter.” 

ZitZM to throb, acbe.” 

“ to fidget, twitch.” 
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to backbite or quarrel mutually.” 

“ to «•«?> fop-” 

qjo » to sjjarkle, shine.” 

“to quiver, tremlile., shake.” 

“ to buzz, bum.” 
to murmur, whisper.” 

Many of these words are, as it has been seen, onomatopoetic, 
and in a language so unfixed as Bengali, it is impossible to say 
how many are really admitted into the proper stock of the 
language, and how many are mere local or individual peculi- 
arities. Thus Bharat (Chandra adorns, or disfigures, his poems 
by innumerable fanciful words of tliis sort, which probably no 
one but he ever used, and which he has merely invented for the 
occasion, e,g, 

‘‘The bracelets ^ojhanjhanl the anklets go 7 'an ran/ 

Ghunu ghmu goes the girdle of hells/’ — E.-S. 299. 

The remarks made about Bengali aj^ply equally to Oriya, in 
which there is not any very extended use either of reduplicated 
or onomatopoetic nouns or verbs. 

§ 31. Occasional mention has been made in the forcffoinir 

o o 

sections of some of the stems used in the Gij)sy verb. That 
strange, wandering, low-caste people has, howc'vcr, picked up 
many of its words from Iranian and Slavonic, as well as 
from non-Aryan sources. But true to the original instincts 
of its race, it has retained Aryan stems for its most common 
words, only adopting new words to express the few new ideas 
which, in spite of its nomad unsociable life, have been forced 
upon it by circumstances. 

llejection of initial h occurs in many words, as iisdm “ to 
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laugh/' Skr. V even when the initial h has arisen from an 
earlier aspirated letter, as in m^dva '^to become," Skr. 

Pr. ft. An a is also prefixed to roots, as arakdva ‘‘ to guard, 
to find," Skr. H. and in the impersonal verb 

ardtfilotar “it is night," Skr.-*^Tf^* As might be expected, 
however, the Prakrit or modern form of . verbal Stems is that 
generally adopted. Thus hnfdm “to spin," H. 'aRTTfifT, kerdva 
“to do," H. kindra “to buy," Skr. V'^, H. 

ghoshdra “to clean," Skr. 11. “to rub," but 

might give a Pr. "giEf, whence this word, also pronounced kho- 
shdm, Koiiiovdrrfy from kor/o nedray Skr. with ^ “ to 

be," “to be soft;" kinhijiordray from khd)}j uvdvay “to scratch, to 
itch," Skr. oRT!^ “itch," 11. Khddovdva, also 

khdsdra, “to cough," Skr. V but H. Khauddva 

“to dig," Skr. khdra “to eat," Skr. Pr. IT. 

id.y but the nomads of northern Kuinelia use a form khaderdvdy 
which prosefves the d of Sanskrit. JChhilordra for kkhio yrdva, 
Skr. with ^ “to \k) fatigued." 

There arc tlireo very similar verbs which illustrate the 
principle of stem -formation in this language well ; gheddra “ to 
assemble," gluddra “to bring," gheudea “to count." The last 
of these three reminds us of Skr. 11. flPT^XT, for the gh 

is only so written to secure the g being pronounced hard ; the 
p.23. is (fhvndoy Skr. 'jrfWfT > ghvddva is ajjj^areiitly for ghoa r/um, 
the latter word meaning “ to give," and being added as an 
ancillary, just as is in 11., so that ghvn ddra = II. fifiT 
Its p.p. is ghcduio, and that of dura is ditio, Pr. Old-II. 

and which eonfinns this derivation. Similarly, 

gheddra is ghen Idra, where Idra means “to take," H. From 

these two examples, it would appear that the ghe of gheddra and 
gheldra is not, connected with ghendvdy but is Skr. I^r. 

‘‘to take." 

Strangle perversions of meaning occur, as might be expected, 
thus chalavdvay Skr. H* should mean “to cause to 
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movc/^ n. moans, however, ‘^to boat,"’ tlmsyci, dili 

Ixon chaldvoJa o mddr, ‘‘Go/see who knocked at the door!” 
This is singularly close to the Indian languages. We might 
say ill IT.jd, dekh kon eJufldya dtrdr ko. The confusion between 
the two meanings of 8kr. is apparent here also. In Skr. 

xfT! tind mean ^^to move,” and the former, by a natural 
transition, is used also of cattle grazing. In H. they are kept 
apart, meaning ‘Mo move,” and ‘Mo graze.” In 

Gi 2 )sy ehavdva ‘Mo cat,” makes its p.j). vhalo, the causal chara- 
rdva is “to lead out cattle to jiasture,” and a neuter verb 
chdriordva or chnJm'dra “to be satiated.” Again, chalardva “to 
be satiated with,” cha/ardo “ full,” “ satistied.” 

Frequently, as in the Indian languages, a ])riniitivo verb is 
wanting, and its jdaee siq)i)lied by a coi^qxnmd, thus they say, 
chioiii ddnt ‘Mo kiss,” Skr. II. but tlie Gipsy is 

= 8o, also, rhiurjar dura ‘Mo spit,” 2)7*()bab1y to be 

referi'ed to Skr. and connected with 11. M. 

“ sneeze.” 

Under ^ occur words familiar to us in India, as yVonh*// “to 
know,” 8kr. V IT. ^T^ifT; Jdra “to go,” Skr. U- ^T^T, 
with its old-Tadbliava xi.}). f/r/a, Ik 5}^, If. f^nTT, ^i^T; J(nHjdra 
“to awaken,” Skr. IT. maiter 

rdra, II. J^'rdra “to live,” Skr. II. 

p.l)../m/o, Ski'. 

Under rf we tind iardra “to cook,” Skr. cT^ p p. (avdo, Skr. 
cTTfxTfT, iil«o iaiio “hot,” Fr. Skr. cf-g, II. Con- 

nected with this xirobably are fdp dura, far ddra, ‘Mo bc'at,” 
vdicre Skr. If. TfTg, passed over from tlie meaning of 

heat through that of vexation into that of beating. Tlu‘ neuter 
is tahiordva or fapiordra “to be burnt,” as in leskrre skerrsit 
fdbfofas Hhamdda “at his head burnt a candh'.” A more 
modern form with tlie characteristic / of the ji.p. in 31. G. B. 
and O. is i(d)lo “hot.” A derivative is tahardva (t ?-ausal) “to 
cause to burn.” 


VOL. 111. 
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It is apparent, from these examples, which might be in- 
definitely increased, that the base of Gipsy verbal stems is the 
Prakrit, in its earlier as well as its more modern forms ; that 
the phases of the Indian verb arc also fairly represented ; that 
the practice of using ancillaries Is also not unknown; and 
that thus this wild and wandering race has carried with it, 
wherever it has gone on tbe face of the earth, the principles 
and sentiments of speech formation Mdiich it inherits from the 
land of its birth, the deserts of the Indus and the Cheiiab. 



CHAPTER IT. 


1’IIE SIMPLE TE^SRS. 

CONTEXTS.—? 32. Cl vssii’irATioNr of Texses.— ? 33. The Simple Puesent 
on Aoimst. — § 31. 'I'iie Jmi'euative. — ? 35. The El tike in Old Hindi 
AXD (tT^JAIIATI.— § 3(). TyPE or THE A(T1\E VkJ{K in SlNDHl AND MaKATHJ. 
? 37. Synopsis of the Simple Tenses in alt. Seven L wcjpages.— ? 38. 
Simple Tenses in the Oipsy Yehk. 

§ 82. The preceding Chiijiter lias denlt only y itli the stem, 
or that part of the verb which n'mains unclninged throughout 
all moods and lenst\s; we liave now to consider the processes 
used to express the various relations which the idki invoha'd in 
the stem is callable of undergoing. 

The tenses oi' the modern verb fall naturally into three 
classes or grades, and it is surprising that .so patent a fact 
lias not been noticed by any of the grammar- writers. Jl is 
impossible to give, as soim* writers do, a lixed number for the 
tenses in any of our languages, for the combinations are almost 
infinite; but a broad, general classification Avould, one might 
suppose, have suggested itself to the mo.st mechanical compiler. 
The grammar- writers, however, including even authors so 
superior to the general run as Trum])p and Kellogg, Ina e been, 
for the most part, led away by giving theii* attention, in the 
first place, if not exclusively, to the meanings of the various 
tenses. This practice has led them to lose sight of the ])rimary 
idea as evolved out of the straclurc of each*teii.sc. Had the 
structure been first considered, it Avoidd hiive been easy to dis- 
cover which of the many conventional sCxises of a givc'ii tense 
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was its primary and Icgitimaie one, and by adhering to this 
process, a more simple and natural classification of tenses would 
have been arrived at. 

Kellogg does, indeed, clearly grasj) the jjrineiplcs of the 
structure of the Hindi verb, but he is too metaphysical in 
his considerations about the meaning of each fefise, and has 
adopted a phraseology which cannot but prove bewildering to 
the student, and whicli scientific linguists are not likely to 
ado})t. 

In Sindhi Trunij)p divides the verb into simple and com- 
pound leiis(\s. The simide present is by liim called the 
Potential, though he is well aware of the fact that it is really 
tile old 8an.skrit jnwsent indicative, and in liis philological 
notes duly recognizes the fact, llis classification is sufRciout 
for Sindhi, though it would hardl}^ cover all the tenses in the 
cognate languages. As usual, he is, in this respect, much in 
advance of all, other grammar- writers on the modern languages. 
In the Grammars of Gujarati, Marathi, and Gri 3 "a, the same 
distinction betwt'cn simple and compound tenses is preserved, 
though in niauA" cases erroneously worked out. 

It appears to me, howiwer, that for purposes of comparison 
between all tlu‘ languages of this group, a. fiiu'r distinction still 
is required, and I would suggest a threefold division, which it 
^\iil be ni}^ business in the following pag('s to substantiate and 
describe in d('tail. 

h'irst, there are tlie sinqile tenses, — exact modern equivalents 
of corresponding tenses in the Sanskrit and Prakrit verb, Avhose 
form is due to the ordinaiy proci'sses of 2)honetic chang(^ and 
devdopnu'nt, and in which the old synthetic structure, though 
very much abi'adc'd, is still dist.iiictl}^ trac*eable. 

Secondly, the pai*ticipial tenses, formed from particijdcs of 
the Sanskiat vcuh, us(m 1 either alone, or with fragments of the 
Sanskrit substantive verb, worked into and amalgamated with 
them so as to form in each case one word onljr. In the latter 
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case tliese tenses have a pseuio-synthetical appearance, though 
the principle on which they are formed is really analytical. 

Thirdly, compound tenses, in which the base is a participle 
with an auxiliary verb added to it, but not incorporated into it, 
each person of each tense thus consisting of two words in juxta- 
position. 

A further development of the analytical system produces tlie 
large class of verbs with ancillaries, in which the master-stem, 
so to call it, remains unchanged, and the ancillary does all the 
work of conjugation. Each of these classes will now be (!on- 
sidered in its turn. The present chapter is devoted to the tirst 
class, or simple tenses. 

It must here also be noted that tli(‘ seven languages have but 
one conjugation each, that is to siiy, that the terminations and 
methods of foiTiiing tenstvs in use in any one language fire 
applied without variation to every verb in that hinguage. A 
partial exception may, at first sight, s('em to occur in Siiidhi 
and Marathi, in both of wljich there is one method for conju- 
gating neuter, and another for active vi'ihs. Tt will be shovn, 
howev(‘r, that though at tirst siglit the terminations of the 
neuter verb seem to dilFer from those' of the active, as in M. 

‘‘I escape/’ a, but “I set free,” a, yet in 

reality the scheme of terminations is oiu' find the same for 
both, and the difleivncc' is due to a process of preparing the 
root to receive termiiuitions, and to the abrasion of those termi- 
nations, in some cases from (‘ujihonic causes, and not to the 
existence of a double system of conjugation. 

§ '‘33. First among the simple tenses comes, in all the lan- 
guages, the old Sanskrit piesent indicative, whi(‘h, in foim, 
preserves clear traces of its origin, though, as in its abradc'd 
condition it now no longer indicates with sufficient clearness 
present time, it has wandered fiway into all sorts (,f meanings, 
and is given by grammarians under all sorts of titles. Con- 
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sidcring tlie very vague ineaiiifigs which it now expresses, 
especially in regard to the note of time, it has seemed to me 
that the Greek term ‘^aorist^’ mor^ accurately describes this 
tense in its modern usage than any other. The fact that it is a 
present, no matter what additional indefinite meanings may be 
attached to it, is, howcvi'r, necessary to be borne in mind, and I 
think that in modern grainmars it sliould always head the list 
of tenses, as the simplest and most genuine, and legitimately 
first in order, of them all. In those languages of this group 
with wliicli I am personally acquainted, I can assert, from my 
own experience, that it is far more frequently used in colloquial 
2)ractice as n present, imrc and sinqjle, than our grammar- 
writers, basing their ^ iews too much on the literary asjjccts of 
the languages, Avould have us believe. 

The terminations of th(‘ aorist in the classical form of each 
language in the present day are the following. (For the full 
forms, see the tables at the end of this cha2)ter.) 


STXO 

. 1 . 

2. 


PT.ni 1. 

2. 

3. 

Hindi 




t 


It 

Panjabi 

•WT 






Siiidhi 







Gujarati 


n 

TT 

T^(^) 


1! 

jVJaratbi 







Oriya 

Ti 




^(6) 


Bengali 

T 


11 

T 

^ (<>) ll^l {’^) 


The thii'd jJerson singular is the same in all the languages, 
ending universally in If. In Oriya ^Kjetry it ends in and 
this now somewhat antiquated form is still occasionally heard, 
as in he docs,” “ it is.” The form in is in use 

in the rustic dialects of Hindi and Gujarati, as is also the in- 
termediate form It seems certain that this universal ly 

has beeh formed from the termination of this jiersoii in. 
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Prakrit, and corresponds to Iho Sanskrit Thus 

becomes and The rustle Hindi forms , 

are, T think, to be exjjlained by the Prakrit process of 
inserting and ^ to fill a hiatus; thus becomes 

and In Ihe liill dialects of Kumaon and Garhwa] the 

final vowel is lost., and they say for Tlic same takes 

place in Nepali. 

The third person plural similarly points to the same person 
i^ the Sanskrit present. Oriya has here preserved the termina- 
tion un alt ered , a s they do,’’ beat,” 

though in common eoinersation there is a tendency to drop the 
final /, and to say lan/nf, niarani, P. S. aTid P. have lost the 7f, 
and with it P. and P>. have rejc'cted the vowel also, which 
Siiidhi retains. Hindi has sofUaied the nasal consonant to 
anuniisika, and Gujarati has rejected the nasal altogether, so 
that the 3 plural is tlie same in form as 3 siiigular. This also 
is the case in the dialects of Hindi spoken in llajputana, which 
have “they strike,” where classical H. has After 

the rej(K‘.tion of the rf, which is a phonetically anomalous, 
though widely used process, the remaining form would be 

closely aj)i)roximate to which is Garhwali TTTT^* 
The Praj form is deducible also from through an 

intermediate and Inst-named form is still in 

use in the EasttTii Hindi area, and has in Phojpuri modulated 
into while the ty])e is preserved in the Oudh and 

lliwa foim Avhen^ lias been substituted for and an 

inorganic second anunasika added, concerning which there will 
be more to say presently. 

Mai'athi stands alone in preserving the t of the Sanskrit auti. 
In old Marathi the tinal aoavcI is preserved and lengthened, as 
^■3^ '‘they rise;” in the modern language In the 

Konkani dialect^ all three persons of the plural arc said to end 

^ Urammaticu da Liugua Concani (Goa, 1859), j). 74. 
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in ti. Thus in the Portuguese method of translitei’ation, which 
is not very accurate, the words ar(f thus written, ann amdi ** wo 
are,’’ tunn cmati are,” te cmati ‘‘they are.” We should 
probably write classical M. The author tells 

us, however, that one may also say mm a.mm “we are,” which 
is classical M. hi st person jilural though in Konkani 

it may be used for all thi‘ee persons of the plural. 

The second person singular ends in H in II. and G., and is 
from Skr. by elision of thus 

(Rraj), In R. it formerly ended in but tlie linal 

vowel has been rejected, and the (( weakened to ?, thus 
“ thou seest ; ” this form has been excluded from literature, but 
is exircmcly common in speecli. In M. also the if has persisted, 
as “thou dost get free,” where tlie r is apparently due to 
the epenthesis of tlie final / of an earlier Tlie / may, 

however, be dro])ped altogether, witliout heaving any trace, and 
one may say P. and S. take anunasika, as c|R^ “ lliou 

doest,” whicli is perlnqis diu' to the iiiHueiiee of the 1|, which 
has disnppi‘ared. Th(‘ termination is often lieaixl among 
the lower class(‘s in the Hindi area, but always in a ])iist sens(‘, 
and extended to all persons, as “he did,” “ho 

said” (also I or thou). The (I. termination ^ for this ^Jerson 
is abnormal, and I am at a loss to account for it. 

The second person jjlural in all but M. ends in o, for thougli’ 
R. and (). write they pronounce o, and when emphasis is 
used, d. There is no difliculty in afliliating this termination to 
the corresjionding >Skr. 2 jilural in f/n/, through Pr. (/Ar/ and 
thus “ye go,” where, by elision of A and conflation of the 

two vowels, we should get and The final d has 

been lengthened to e, as in th(‘. plural of nouns. Marathi also 
forms this person pn the analogy of its noun, in which the final 
anuswara is ty 2 )ical of the jdural, so that we get The 

process, liovfcver, is qhite modern, for in the mediaeval j)oet8 
the second person plural ends in d without anuswdra* 
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There is some obscurity about the first person in both num- 
bers. In IT. and Gr. the singular ends in ^ (^), while the 
plural ends in (T?^) ; but in S. M. and 0. it is the plinnl which 
ends in while If is in M. and 0. tlie termination of the 
singular. Now if we look to the earlier fonns, it would seem 
more natural to derive from where the presence of 

the fijial ^ accounts easily for the if, and so the plural : 

with its Prakrit representative would regularly result in 

Aloreover, in many dialects (ven of Hindi, the plural is 
still and In the Ilajputaiia dialects it 

is which agrees with the singular of modern P. and S. 

For live of the languages Skr. softened to would 

become whence JF. and (.). “ I go,” and further 

shortened, P. a/., while the rejection of final ^ gives P. 

8. ‘‘I go.” The singular, therefore, in these five is 

easily undc'rstood. So also is the 2 )lural, for Shr. Pr. 

would become and whence ♦dialectic IT. 

(llujimiaTia), (in th(' llinialayaii dialects), 

S. ]\I. /V/., G. Put how are we to account for the 

^ Cv. xj 

singular and plural in JT. and G. ? It seems as if an inversion 
of the two pei’sons had taken ])lace. It is probable enough that 
a form originally plural should have become singular, because 
natives universally s^unk of themselv(\s as ‘‘w(^” even when 
only one ])erson is speaking. In this Avay the i)Iural torm may 
have passtd over into a singular. a\nd this tendency would be 
further developed by the fact that in 11. and G. the languages 
which make the singular end in luj, the pronoim of the first 
person was, in mediaeval times, and dialectically still is, , so 
that it would be natural t,o say ‘^I do,” on account of 

the identity of sound. In the other languages this pronoun 
has dropj^ed out of use (see Vol. II. p. 302). EVeii if this con- 
jecture be disapproved, and if it be thought that thc?^ singular 
is derived from Pr. by loss of the final i md soften- 

ing of the ?n into anuswara, wc are still as far as cA^cr ffom the 
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origin of the plural In on, I think that this might perhaps be 
accounted for by the form of fiic third person plural having 
passed over into the first. Tliat foms belonging to one person 
or case do often get extended to other persons or cases, is 
generally admitted. In the ]?iwa dialect of H. the 1 pi. ends 
in if, as ifTT^ we strike,” which seems to be connected with 
the 3 pi. of r. S. and Ih, and in most, of the dialects the 1 pi. is 
identical with 3 ])1. Now the 3 pi. has a right to an coming 
as it does from a Rkr. and the presence of tlie n in the 

lliwa, and other eastern Hindi dialects, points to the same 
source. The inorganic anuswara in j)^^>f'tic Hindi, as iTT^f? 

they strike,” and dialectic forms, seems to have arisen from a 
feeling tliat final anuswara. was tlie proper typo of plurality, 
and thus d(‘j)ends ui)on a false analogy with the plural of 
nouns. The wide.s 2 )read l{hoj]>uri dialect has 
1 pi. and 3) pi., Avheiv tlu' (‘iidiiig retains the nasal and the /, 
though the .latter is lengthened. We may, however, also sup- 
pose that 1 ])!., w(‘ do,” is really the singular, and that 

the real jdaral having been used for a singular, the real singu- 
lar l)e(;am(‘ a })lural. For though a native is fond of speaking 
of himself individually as “w(‘,” y(‘t the consciousiu'ss of only 
one person being reba-n'd to might lead him to use the singular 
verb, just as the IMuhammadaus in Orissa, in their corrupt 
Tb*du, say ham harumja ‘‘I will do,” literally ‘Oios faciain,” a 
j)lural ])ronoun with a singular verb. So, also, the French 
2 >easant says “je faisons,” “ j’avons;” and the Ihiglish one ‘‘wc 
goes,” ‘‘he do,” “they says.” 

The above remarks leave* this difllcult point still far from 
elucidation. Tt is sur])rising that none of the grammai’ians 
have obsei'ved the* existence of the difficulty, or ofiere'd any 
hints towards ‘its solution. It is further complicated by the 
fact that P. and (I. insert /, i, ay or iy between the stem and 
the termination of the 1 jJ., thus P. Tf^, Tff^, G. 

“we rc^ad.” Here it has been suggested that the A 2 )abhran 9 a 
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form in imo is tlie origin, tlius we laiigli ’’ became 

and but the change from Ti to ^ is unusual. 

On the whole, then, the correspondence of the modern forms 
of this tense with those of the ancient synthetical present is so 
close that there can be no doubt as to its derivation therefrom. 
The terminations, however, have been so mucih worn away, and 
in some respects confused with one another, that the tense 
itsell no longer indicates present, time with sufficient definite- 
ness, and other forms, which will be treat ('d of hereaftc'r, have 
been called in to supjjly tlu' jdacc^ of a present. This tense has 
thus become vague, and in mod(Tn times is often used in both a 
future and a jiast sense. In JMarathi grammars it is set down 
as an “Habitual Past,” so that ^ means “I used to get 
loos().” In J'anjabi it is givem as an indefinite future, as 

would send,” or, “ I am going to send.” It Ix'ars this 
meaning also in Hindi. Still, in literatim', it is frccpiently the 
present, and nothing else, while in Bcmgali it. is used us an 
“historic present,” namely, that tense which is used by his- 
torians when, to giiT) vigour to tlu'ir style, they speak of past 
events in the present tense, thus fnfjxirr Jaffa k-rjuH loJat giyd 
2fdfhar(i magrtflia Jao'o, vntfOia •s<utiat/e e]{a];Jtdni hara ])d(Jfar(( J Jia- 
sijjd parr, “ After that sevc'ral peo])](' went and collect (mI stones, 
suddenly a great block of stone si i])])ed and fell;” where /.vov' 
and pare, though tliey mu^t be t.ranslated by preterites, are 
really the old syntlu;tic present. This jiractice is extremely 
common in modern Bengali, both in tlu'. literary and in the 
collocpiial style. ^ 

It is unnecessary further to pursue the ipiestion of the 


' Tn the Gujarati grammars of l.rclu'y and Edalji this tense a])])*>ars several times 
over. It is the first jirescnt and first habitual past of thy Indiealive mood, first 
Aorist of the Subjunctive', first piesent of (he second Potential and tlie Ojitatio'. All 
this merely means that it is ii'^ed in the senses whieh^, in a Latin or (ireoh verb, 
would bo assigned to those ti'iises; but as thi; words aio ul o same in ^dl, it ^^ollld he 
quite as accurate, and much simpler, to record it once only, and n 'o that it is used 
ill a variety of senses. ♦ 
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various senses in wliicli tliis tepse is now emploj^cd, as the 
point is one which belongs not to the domain of comparative 
philology, but to the grammar of each individual language. 
The name aorist,^’ whicli I have suggested, has the advantage 
of being indefinite as to time, and in this, way rcj)ifesents fairly 
the scope of the tense. 

§ 34. The next, simple tense is the Imperative, and this, like 
the aorist, is dc^scendod from tbe imperatiAC of the aiiefent 
languages. j\s might be expe(‘tod, it closely resembles the 
aorist or old ])resent, and has the following scheme of endings : 


S. 1. 

2. 

3. 

l\ 1. 

2. 

3. 

Hindi ^ 


IT 



Ti 

Panjabi 

V 





Sindiii 






Gujarati 

V 





Marathi ^ 






Oriya 

V 



^ («) 


Bengali 

v/ 



^ (“’) 



In this seliome only the second persons singular and jdural 
have been givc^n lor 1*. S. and (1., because the other persons are 
the same as the aorist. This is also true of 11., the aorist being 
used as a. potential in all these languages, the first and Ihird 
persons of b(jth numbers caii only be considered i]npei\a tires in 
so far as ihe ])o1ential is itself im 2 )era 1 iYe, just as in Latin and 
other Indo-European languages. vSo v'c may say in IF. jxtrhe 
‘^he reads, or, ^‘let him read.^^ It was shown in §§ 4, 5, etc., 
that even in l*ali and the Jh-akrits the 2 )resent and ini2)eratwe 
had been confounded together, a 2 )ractice that has jjaved the 
way for the niodmai system. 

It is oi;Jy in M. O. and II. that the third singular has a 

' This mark means that the 2 sing, is the simple stem, as hir “ do thou ! ” park 
“ read thou! ” 
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separate form, wliicli may in all eases be traced back to tbe 
Skr. 3 sg. Pi*- whichf-in M. becomes In M., how- 
ever, the termination ^ for this tense is also in use. To the 
same origin may be ascribed the O. and 15. the final m 
of which, however, presents considerable difficulty. It will be 
discussed nlolig’with a similar termination in the future. 

The til ird plural in M. (). and 11. is parallel to the singular, 
and is connected with Skr. just as the coi’resj)ondmg 

person in the aorist is with Skr. In t>., owing to the 

influence of the final n, this termination is oflen written fmtu, 
as htnnitu '^let tliem let them go.^’ 

In all but S. the second singular is 1 he bare A crbal siem. In 
M. a final is heard, and slightly also in 15. and (). In the 
dialect of Northern (liijarat a is sounded after the final con- 
sonant, as ‘^do thou,’’ “sjieak thou,” ‘‘go thou.”* 
But in the rest this jJersoii (aids with the final consonant, as Zv/r 
“do,” (/rkh “s(*e.” in the IT. nu'dia'val poets this pcTson often 
ends in as stated in §§ I, 5, 7, corres])ondiiig to which is a 
plural in as 

grf ^ft| II 

“ Seize yc ! seize yc ! iiiulteriug of war.” — Climid, Pr. ll.*xix. f>3. 

This form is also found in G., and in ()ld-^[. takes tlie shape 
of IJ, as “find thou!” for from with in- 

organic anuswara. Sindhi, which cause's all its words to end in 
a vowel, makes this person end in which is a])])arentlv only 
a weakening of the linal vowi'l of the stc'in. The dialectic 
forms of 11. pivsent few noteworthy p(xailiarities, in some cases 
the forms which Kellogg gives as imperatives are ix'ally otluT 
tenses used imperatively. Thus the forjn “bc'at ye!” 

common in the ('Jistern area, is really a future, ‘^ye shall Ix'at.” 
Often, too, in colloquial Hindi, and in Krdu, in giving an order, 


' Vans Taylor, Grammar, p. 89, 
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the future is used, as ^ ^ You will bring 

Ram with you/’ that is, “ bring diim with you!’’ So also the 
infinitive, as ^PC^T '' Ro all this work to- 
day,” literally, (Take care) to do,^’ ^ ^ <T^ 

WT^T I'Jiy this debt, and then go away.”^ 

Most of the seven languages have, in addition ‘to'the ordinary 
imperative, a respectful form used in addressing a superior, or 
in entreating and asking a fa^amr. This, in Hindi, ends in 
Sing. riur. In V. this form is seldom emj)loyed, 

and when used, may be considered as borrowed from II. In 
the other languages are — 

Sindhi Sing. 2. Plur. 2. 

(iiijarati „ „ 151^. 

In a few stems in 11. which end in e, ^ is inserted between 
the stem and the tcTinination, the final vowel being changed to 
;, as % “tab',” ^ “give,’’ the stem “do ” 

is in this case clianged to making ^‘be pleased to 

do.” Sindlii sometimes takes in tin* singular instead of 
probably on the analogy of the simple imperative, which ends 
in If ; and in tlu) ])lural, instead of the forms 

!'V(! us(‘d wh(‘n gr('at respect is implied, as 
“be pleased to go,” “be pleased to hear.” Many of 

the rustic dialects of Hindi have also this form ; thus Rajputana 
or sim 2 )ly as?nfT^, “ be pleased 

to strike.” 

Vararuchi (vii. 20, 21, 22) teaches that jja and J/d may be 
optionally substituted for the affixes of the present and future, 
also for those of the imperative, in verbs which end in a vowd. 
In ()ld-l\tarathi, accord ingly, a form wu’tli inserted ^ is found 
in present, i)ast, and future, as Avell as imperative, as 
“he doe.%” “he did,” “he will do, ” “do 

1 Pincott’s Siikuntala, p. 12, a first-rate text-book in admirable idiomatic Hindi, 
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tliou/^ in wliicli the junction vowel between the inserted ^ and 
the termination has been chaitged to (\ As, however, the in- 
serted ^ is also a type of the passive, this form has occasionally 
been mistakenly used in a passive sense, as I am 

struck/^ Lassen (p. 357) refers this increment to the Skr. 
potential, which is confirmed by the l^ili forms quoted in § 1, 
and by the dotted W in S., which usually indicates that a 
double letter has existed. The of the Skr., as in i>s 

doubled in Pa. and hardened to ^ in Pr., whence 

the modern W, with lengthening of the preceding vowel in TI., 
and change of c to a in (x. (cf. G. = As Vararuclii, 

in extending the use of this increment to present and future, is 
writing of the Maharashtri dialect, it is not surprising that the 
modern Marathi should show a wider use thereof than the 
sister idioms, in which the sense of a poh'utial has passed over 
into that of a respectful inq^erative, or, as Trumpp well calls it, 
precative. ^ 

To this tense belong the two if. words and 

The former is the precative of (Skr. ‘‘to speak,” 

and means literally, “be pleased to say;” in modern times it 
means “ that is to say,” “ /.c.,” “ A'idelicet,” as 

that is to say, a horse.” It has also a future form 
meaning “in that cas(‘, ” as 

If rain falls, ihnt (or, in that case) there will be a 
crop.” The latter, with a ])lural ^Hid a future 

is from “to see,” literally “})leaso to see,” and means 

“it ought,” as^ “ this work oiajhi to be done,” 

literally “please to sec (that) this work is done;” “see” 
being used in M., as in English, in the sense of “seeing to,” 
“providing for,” “taking care for.”* 

Similar to these is the II. lit. “pleasC) to wish,” but 

» 

^ See Moleswortli’s Muratlii Dictionary under these words , also Go^^ho/s ilarathi 
Grammar, p. 92, 
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meaning ‘‘ onght/’ and, like trrf^ in M., used with the past 
participle, as ^ '' this work ought to be 

done.’’ Colloquially, however, and even among good writers, 
is often, like other ancillary verbs, constructed with the 
oblique form of the infinitive, and it would not be absolutely 
incorrect to say efr^% In fact, the construction both in 

M. and IT. with the past jicirticiple remounts to a period when 
the participial character of this form was not yet forgotten. 
Since, however, the past participle in IT. has come to be used 
simply as a preterite, this construction has lost its significance. 
Not so in M., where, as will be seen hereafter, the distinction 
between Ihe prett'rite and participle still survives. 

Gujarati has an analogous formation in the word ‘‘it 

is wanted,” French “ il fa\it,” Italian ‘‘bisogna.” It is from 
the verb ‘Me see,” and is used with a dative of the subject, 
as “I want no other blessing,” like 

Latin inihi necesse est, oportet, decet/, ” et(^ It is conju- 
gated througbout the full range of tenses, as 

“Whatever wuh required for the voyage,” ^ 
lit Should 1 require venison, then . . . .” 

§ 35. A simple future derived from the old synthetical tense 
exists only in Gujarati and in Old-IIindi. The tense is as 
follows, taking the stem har ‘‘do,” as a type: 

MNQ. 1. 2. ;i. I*L. 1. 2.' 3. 

Gujar.'iti 

oid-n. 

Kellogg (Gr. p. 238) gives the following interesting tran- 
sitional t^qje from eastei’ii Ilajjjutana : — 

SING. 1. 2. 3. Pi.. 1. 2. 3. 
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There are, in fact, four types of the future in the modem 
languages, having for their characteristics respectively the 
letters IF, and The sa typo has a variant ha. The 
ga, la, and ha types belong to the class of participial tenses, 
and will be discussed under that head. The sa type, with its 
variant ha, found in Q. and Old-H., with dialectic variations in 
several of the modern rustic dialects of IT., is the only one 
which is directly derived from the corresponding Sanskrit and 
Prakrit tense. It is the Sanskrit future in ishya, as in harish-^ 
yami, which, as already pointed out in § 4, becomes in Pali 
harmdmiy and retains that form in the higher Prakrits. The 
transition from this to the eastern Ilajput seems to rest 

upon the confusion between the first persons of the singular 
and plural already noticed in II. ; for Paji^. ^TT^Ft, though now 
a plural, represents better than does which 

latter leads to Pr. plural , just as does Q. The 

G. 1 sing. has rejected all terminations, and lengthened 

the preceding vowel; this form is also, in the general con- 
fusion, due to the corruption of personal affixes, used for the 
2 sing. The second and third persons of both numbers may 
be traced back to the corresponding persons of the Prakrit just 
as in the aorist, and the loss of the i in the second syllable is 
probably due to the neglect of vowels in G., where the first 
plural even is written in three ways, as or 

The orthography of G. is, it will be remembered, still unfixed. 

In most of the Prakrits the future has undergone a further 
weakening, by which the ^ of the higher types has been re- 
solved into If, so that we get such forms as ^iFfi?fff?! side by 
side with It is from this weakened form that the 

Hindi type is derived. Thus 3 sing, represents Pr. 

from ^ pl- and so on. Here 

also come in the old Purbi forms , which arc 

transitional from Pr. to Old-H. In poems in the Bruj dialect 
occur such forms as where the at has crept into 
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the second syllabic, probably from tbc analogy of the ga type 
karai-gd. The commonest form^is that given above, with short 
^ in the second syllable. This is Chand’s ordinary future, as 

f ^ II 

Tra ^ II 

nobles fill tv ill fights 

(That) the kingdom of the Chandel may not perish. 

— Pr. K. xii. 94. 

% fltT g»!ff n 

^ fttr II 

Either I will yield my head to thee, 

Or I will }mt the umbrella on my head.’’ — Pr. E. i. 279. 

{i,e. 1 will either die or coiKiuer.) 

’ffe frfvi II 

Trr% II 

Having plundered Kanauj, I will carry o^all your riches. 

After that, 1 tvill Jiyld at Mahoba.” — ih. xxi. 87. 

It is also the ordinary future throughout Tulsi Das’s 
Eamayan, as 

Htfir fxR II 

^ ii 

‘^In every maiinc'r I will fierce my bedoved, 

I will take away all the fatigue of the journey.” 

-Ay-k. 399. 

Also universally in Kabir, as 

«rTfx:% ^ w?: wr ii 

Ye know not when he {i.e. d(Mith) will elrike, whether at home or 
abroad.” — Earn. xix. 5. 

^ ^ '«rr«iT II 

You will never Jhid such a place again. — il). xliii. 2. 

where 2 ph fut. of xn^T to find.” 

When the ga future, which is now the ordinary type in 
Hindi, ^arose, cannot be clearly defined. It is not in use in the 
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mediaeval poets, and, as has been shown above, it has not suc- 
ceeded in expelling the old syn1;hetical future from the rustic 
dialects. 

§ 36. In M.^ and S. the terminations of the old present or 
aorist, and those of the imixTative in S., seem at first siglit to 
differ in the active from those in ihe neuter verb, and some 
remarks are necessaiy in exidanation of this peculiarity. Tlie 
neuter to get loose,’’ and the active to set free,” 

are thus conjugated in the present in M. 


SING. 1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

l‘L. 1 . 2 . 

3 . 



Cv N* 

TTUff. 






Similarly in S. 

the neuter 

“to go,” aud 

the activi 

“to 

give up, 

” conjugate the ijreseiit thus : — 


blNO, 1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

PL. 1 . 2 . 

• 3 . 





1^. 

















On comparing these two sets of forms, it will be seen that 
the active differs from the neuter by insertion of ^ in ]\[., and 
of ^ in S. This inserted vowel has, hoAvever, disa])])eared in 
some persons, as in M. first and sirond ])lural, and in 8. third 
singular, and, optionally, also second singular and third plural. 
Some writers on JMarathi si't'k to derive thi' forms t)f th(‘ neutcu* 
from those of the Skr. Atmanepada, and tlu‘ forms of the active 
from those of the Vai’asmaipada. Inhere is, howevt'r, a fatal 
objection to this argument in the fact, that the Skr. Atmaiie- 
pada had died out of use so early as the 1’raki‘its, and thot the 
neuter forms of M. agree closely with the forms in us(''in the 
other languages, where there is nothing to lead ns to looli for 
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an origin from the Atmanepada, inasmuch as the known changes 
of the Parasmaipada afford a satisfaciory explanation, and in 
those languages the tj^pe which in M. is restricted to neuter 
verbs is used for botli neuter and active. A more probable 
8uj)])osition is that wliich would derive the fprvis of the active 
in ]\I. and 8. from the Skr. causal, the characteristic ay a having 
been changed in I'r. to e, and still further shortened in 8. to /, 
while in M. the personal terminations have been blended with 
the of (ujn into a long vowel; tliiis M. presupposes an 

earli(‘r form or for it must be noted that the 

termination TJ resulting from Skr. Pr. has been 

dropped in this word. 8o in the first sing. 8. repre- 
sents an older and is thus earlier in type tlian M. 

for through The second singular in 

which the personal termination is retained also supports this 
view% for in it the characteristic holds the same place in the 
W'ord as Jie characteristic aya of the Sanskrit causal, namely, 
let wee H the stem and the termination ; so it does in Sindhi in 
all the, persons. The value of the comparative method is shown 
in cases like this where a student, wdio is guided by the facts of 
one language only, is liable to be misled, owdiig to want of the’ 
light supplied by the sister languages. 

It is only in 8. that the imperative differs in the active from 
that in the neuter. According to strict rule, the second singu- 
lar of neuter verbs ends in u, as to die,^’ imperative 

‘Mie thou;’’ while in active verbs it ends in as “to 

cherish,” imperative X|Tf^ “cherish thou.” Trumpp, however, 
gives a long list of active verbs w’’hose imperative ends in 
while there arc others which take both tenninations. It is 
impossible, at present, satisfactorily to account for this irregu- 
larity, but it seems probable that active verbs in 8. derived 
from^ actives in oanskrit form the imperative in u, while those 
which are derived from 8. causal s form it in 8hould this 
suggestion be confirmed by further research, the ^ would 
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appear to be tbe representative of the Skr. aya of the causal. 
Thus while Skr. JTX: produces *S. Skr. produces S. 

¥lf%, shortened from TIT% (Pr. The second plural of 

neuters ends in o, as “ go ye ! ” while that of actives ends 

in io or yo, ^as or The earlier form in iho 

(Pr. X^) is also in use as 

In the following list there is no reason why the imperative 
should not end in n, notwithstanding the rule, for the words 
are derived from simple Sanskrit active verbs of the Bhu con- 
jugation, or, if in Sanskrit of otlicr conjugations, yet reduced 
to the Bhii type in Prakrit. 


ySUj “to read,” imp. 

Skr. ^/TI^ 

imp. xra. 

“ see,” „ Tig 


rm- 


» 

,, fqfli^.lmtPr.TI^ 



(Hem. iv. 185). 

'STTXg “graze,” „ 

.. 

.. 

• 

^[^“keep,” „ ■?:g[ 



TR?g“say,” „ ^ 

» 

„ Tli^TI, but Pr. 


(Hem. iv. 2). 


‘'to inform,’’ makes and it is from Skr, 

imperative > from which comes regularly 

through a form , hut this verb may be also neuter, as in 

“ tell ! tell ! ” and would thus, by the masses, be formed like 
neuters, and have to blow” (with bellows), 

makes and it is from Skr. \3Rrrj hnp. whence 

regularly Here the form the ordinary form for 

actives, may have been introduced from forgetfulness of the 
special reasons for that ending in ii. As a general result, it 
may be suggested that each of these peculiar verbs requires to 
be traced back to its origin, in which case there will generally 
be found some special reason for the divergence from the 
normal typo. 
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§ 37. Here follows a table showing the simple tenses in each 
language. A common verbal stem in each is given to exhibit the 
method of adding the terminations. 


BANGALI. 

(g (1 ^ 

& W' ^ 

. 'to * 

1 ^ ■ 

OKIYA. 


F 

F 

IT 

fiP? 

^ Iff Iff Iff Ip Iff 

•to 

2 5 0 s r r 

MARATHI. 

i ^ 

i ^ 

£ IF’ IF’ »’ BF* IF’ 

•h>^ N 'Is •|\><^ 15 MV 

IF’ 1^ IF’ IF? IFF IF’ 

•to 

1 5 S S S 5 

"§ 

M 

H 

£5 

X 

X 

k 

OS 

1!»<W V 

Mo/ MV 

^ fCv |W liw Itv |tv ItD 

{ 1 

6 

o 

Ill; 

1‘ 


d 

bo 

3 li flr <IF IF^'^ 

IK' kc' IKS' iie< |iy 

r 

1^ % 

S s R s r s 

PANJABI. 

ta 

0) 

i 1 

p: 

i fB' 

” S S & S 

1' 


0 

til 

Qi> 

a> 

at 

1SS<S ^ISF C 

5 

g 

O (h9<( 

KS'^IKS'^'^ 

? <E (i 1 

IS'iliB' 

El 

w'rtw' 

— 

CO I-H Ct- 00 

GO S 

-< ©» TO — e» « 

“ pi 

^ (M CO ^ W CO 

GO S 

•isniov 

'EAIiVHHtlWI 

‘aHnxa.! 
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§ 38. The simple tenses in the Gipsy verb, as given by 
Paspati and Miklosich, difFe# very widely from the Indian 
type, and it is difficult to grasp their forms, so much have 
contraction and a slurring habit of pronunciation weakened 
the original^ terminations. The present among the Rumelian 
gipsies has the following endings: S. 1. a, 2. sa^ s, 3, I ; PL 1. 
sa, s, 2. nff, n, 3. m, u. Thus from kcrdva ‘‘to do'^ — 

Sing. 1. kcrava, or kerav. PI. 1. kerasa, or ker^s. 

2. kerasa ,, keras. 2. kerena „ keren. 

3. kerela „ kercl. 3. kerena „ keren. 

Of the two forms, those ending with a are the fuller and 

more correct forms, and those ending in the consonant which 

precedes the a are used in ordinary conversation. The S. 2 
sounds also keresa, keres. Ilere we distinguish two junction- 
vowels d and e, as ker-d-sa, ker-e-sa, a peculiarity which recalls 
the practice in Prakrit by which the e originally proper to the 
tenth conjugation is often used in verbs of the Bliu and other 
types, and as often omitted in causals ; so we have and 

and IKT- 

But with regard to the terminations, there is much difficulty ; 
we recognize, indeed, the termination anil of 8. 1. in Paspati 
dixi, or dr, and asi in hi>s dsay or as. So also antiy Pr. enti, re- 
appears in ena or en. The ela, cl of S. 3. may stand to aii in 
the same relation as the lla of O. and M. p.p p. does to Skr. ita ; 
but if so, it is a strange coiifinnation, and from an unexpected 
quarter, of what is as yet little more than an unsupported 
hypothesis. In the P. 2. the cna, en may have been bonowed 
from P. 3, for we have seen similar cases in the other lan- 
guages, but the P. 1, with its ending in 5, is entirety in- 
explicable. 

The Syrian gipsies have retained a fuller ^orm of the^ S. 1, as 
jdmi “I go,” dvami “I come,"’ stiimi “I an.,” and the following 
almost pure Prakrit words, bihemi “I fear,” chiunni ‘‘I cut,” 
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ddmiy demi jdmmijjdnemi know/^ enemi bring ” 

(from innf\), kinimi ‘‘ I buy ’’ (^), and others (Miklos. ii. 4). 

The imperative is the only other simple tense, it has the 
forms her “ do thou/^ keren, do ye,^^ me kerel “ let him do,'’ me 
keren “ let them do." The meaning and origin qf this prefix 
me is not explained by Paspati, and I am not aware of any- 
thing in the Indian languages with which it can be connected. 
It is probably a construction borrowed from modern Greek, or 
Turkish, or some of the languages spoken in or near Rumelia. 
The imperative is, in its general form, precisely analogous to 
the languages of our group, but there is nothiug specially 
noteworthy about it. 
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THE PAETICIPIAE TENSES. 

CONTENTS. — § 39. Definition of the Partictfial Tenses — § 40. The 
Participle Active.— § 41. Tenses formed thereby — the Sindhi Ft thre. 
— § 42. Marathi Indicative and Conditional Present. — } 43. Bengali 
AND Oriya Conditional. — § 44. Hindi, Panjabi, and Gujarati Present. — 
§ 45. The Past Participle Passive. — § 46. Early Tadbhava Participles 
in SiliDHi AND Panjabi. — § 47. The b-ame in Gujarati and Marathi. — 
} 48. The same in Old and New Hindi. — } 49. Tenses formed from 
THE Past Participle.— § 50. The lU { Ay ( H ? AS .’^\ 61. The Future Parti- 
ciple Passive. — } 62. Tenses formed from it in Sindhi, Gujarati, and 
Marathi. — } 63. The Future in Oriya, Bengali, and Eastern Hindi. — 
§ 64. The Hindi and Panjabi Future. — § 55. Marathi Future com- 
pared WITH THAT IN CERTAIN HlNDI DiALECTS. — § 66. SyNOPSIS OF THE 

Participial Tenses in all Seven Languages.— § 67. Participial Tenses 
IN the. Gipsy Verb. 

§ 39 . So widely has the modern verb diverged from its 
parent, that the simple tenses, in which there still remain 
traces of the ancient synthetic structure, are, as we have just 
seen, extremely few. Far more numerous in all the languages 
are those tenses which are formed by the aid of a participle 
derived directly from the Prakrit. These tenses may be 
divided into two classes, (1) consisting either of a participle 
alone, as in H. chaJta “he moves,'' which is really “moving 
(he is)," or of a participle, to which are attached much- worn 
fragments of the old Sanskrit substantive verb, as in M. hasafos 
“thou laughest," which is really “laughing thou art,’’ Pr. 
hasanto ^si (whether the remnant of the /uibstantive 4^erb still 
appear, or whether it have entirely dropped out, in oitlier case 
the principle underlying the formation is the same, and words 
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like H. chaltdf and M. hasatos, belong, therefore, to the same 
category) : (2) consisting of a participle, to which is subjoined 
a substantive verb, the two words standing separate, but form- 
ing one phrase, as in IT. dehhtd hai ^^he sees,^^ ix, ‘‘he is 
seeing, M. lihit dhe “he is writing/’ 

Between these two classes there is this fundamental difFer- 
ence, that in the former the traces of the substantive verb 
which do exist are still in the Prakrit stage of development, 
whereas in the latter the substantive verb, which is combined 
with the participle, is not in the Prakrit shape, but is a later 
form, evolved by the languages out of the Prakrit. 

The first of these two classes I propose to call “ participial 
tenses,” and they will be treated of in this chapter ; thd second 
I shall call, following the example of the grammarians, “ com- 
pound tenses,” and shall reserve their discussion for another 
chapter. 

The participle used in the formation of tenses may be traced 
back to the Prakrit equivalents of the following Sanskrit 
participles. 

1. The present Active (Parasmai.), as in m., /•» «• 

2. The past Passive (witli inserted ^), as in m., w- 

(Pr. etc.). 

3. The future participle Passive or verbM adjective, as in 

To these must be added certain much abraded forms of 
special past parti cijfies, wliich arc used in a peculiar way in 
three of the languages, as will be shown hereafter, and it must 
be borne in mind that, especially in the case of the past parti- 
ciple passive (noted as p.p.p.)^ is Prakrit forms that are 
to be looked to, rather than those which occur in classical 
Sanskrit:^ The classical language docs not prefer to insert the 
intermediate ^ in the p.p.p., but the popular languages do 
prefer it ,to a very great extfent, so much so, that it has almost 
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become the rule to insert it, and the cases where it is omitted 
may be classed as exceptions! 

§ 40. The participle of the present active in Pali and the 
Prakrit takes the forms of the a-stem of nouns, and retains the 
nasal throughout ; thus /•> The varia- 

tions introduced by the conjugational peculiarities of the 
Sanskrit verb are neglected, and all roots take this one form. 

Sindhi reproduces this universal Prakrit form with softening 
of ff into and declines it for gender and number thus (Ml 
-go-)- 

Sing- m., PI- »»•, “going.” 

In active verbs, with which must be reckoned causals, the 
characteristic t appears (§ 30), but here lengthened to i, as 
(Mar ‘‘fiU-)— 

Sing- W-. Pi- '"•> “ fiiung-” 

There are some minor exceptions and contractions w'hich may 
be learnt from the special grammar of the language, but the 
forms given above are the regular tj^ies. 

Panjabi retains the nasal in verbs ending in vowels, as jd 
-go,- - going,- M -be,- - being,- sea -serve,- 

%^T “ serving.- In some of the rustic dialects the nasal is 
retained also after stems ending in a consonant, thus I have 
heard -beating.- In the classical dialect, 

however, the nasal is omitted after a consonant, as singular 
/. ; plural »rni^ /- Not un- 

frequently the ^ is drojjped, and we hear for 

ITindi has two sets of forms; one indeclinable originally 
ended in a?if, and still exists in several rustic dialec.is with the 
termination at, Chand inserts or omits the nasal at pleasure, 
to suit his metre, as ''jpossessiny three feet- 
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(Pr. R. i. 61) ; I ‘‘ heariug, it is 

broken"’ (t7>. i. 159) ; '‘shining,” ^?T "arraying,” 

"being beautiful,” "being cut,” etc. {ih. vi. 18), but 
"playing (music),” "mounting (a horse)” (xix. 3). 

Tulsi Das chiefly uses the latter form, as HT<! " going ” (Ram. 
S.-k. 7) ; "humming” {ib. 9); WRcT "meditating,” 
"finding,” "being pleased,” "singing” (all in 

Ay-k. 1) ; and this is also common in most mediaeval poets, 
thus Bihari Lall >inC^ "placing” (Sat. 6), (^fT) falling ” 

(ib.), ^fTf "being beautiful,” "appearing,” 

"looking” (ib, 7, 9, etc.). Kabir "living” (Ram. 30, 5); 

"being bound” (ib. 31, 3). It survives in all the dialects 
of the eastern Hindi area, in Oudh, Riwa, and Bhojpur, and 
even in the Gangctic Doab. 

The other form ends in a vowel, and is in use in classical 
Hindi, as sing. ««., /. : pi. >»; JTTTTft / 

"beating.” In the Braj dialect it takes the forms 
WTKf^ /• ; ph ^rnc^ /• The Garhwali dialect j)reserves the 
older foiTu, as but has also, as have the Rajputana 

dialects, »rrT?fr. Kellogg gives also a Kumaon form 
which probably arises from jast as Panjabi from 

It would seem that, to account for the co-existence of tliese 
two forms, one ending in a consonant, and the other in d (=o), 
we must have recourse to Iloernle’s theory of the ka- affix, and 
derive wKjiy from Pr. while we derive 

^■^rfT from a Pr. The ka~ theory, however, thus 

begins to assume rather formidable dimensions, and will, ere 
long, require a whole treatise to itself. 

Gujarati has also two forms, one indeclinable ending in eft, 
as " loositig,” the other declinable, as sing. 

ift/., H n. ; pi. ^ 7ft w. The terminations are those 

of the adjective in this language (Vol. II. p. 150). There is 
also a form of the indeclinable participle in as which, 
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like tlie Bangali, is apparently the locative singular, while that 
in 7ft has the ending of thb old nom, pi. neuter, though, in 
sense, it approaches more to the locative, as 3RTTT ffUfTft 
TITTT “If loosing niy bonds thy teeth should 

break.’’* Vans Taylor, however, distinguishes two separate 
words with this ending, one of which he would derive from the 
locative singular of Sanskrit feminines, as other 

he would derive from the Skr. infill., as The first form 

he assumes to have been the origin of such phrases as 
“on my coming,” the second, of such as ^TTft 
“ he teaches to do.” This, however, is very doubtful.^ 

Two forms are also observabh' in Marathi, or rather two sets 
of forms. The indeclinable ends in cf;, eft, and Tft^T, as 
HZfft, ^Zrlt^T* The first of th(‘se agrees with Hindi, the 
second with Gujarati, and the third is merely the second with 
an enclitic particle ^ added for emphasis. In active verbs the 
characteristic I appears, as “loosing.” 
There is also a declinable form, which, how'ever, is not now^ used 
as a participle, but appears in the third person of the present 
tense, thus sing. ' pl- 

n, 

Oriya has only one form for the present participle. It is in- 
declinable, ending in ^ or as “ seeing.” Of these 

tw^o forms, that wdth the nasal is the older, though now less 
used, and probably comes from the Tr. neuter in iff, though 
the intermediate steps are not easily traced. 

Even in the earliest wu’i tings in Bengali there is no regular 
present participle, but a form derived from the locative of the 
Prakrit is in use. It ends in as and is now used 

as an infinitive, meaning “to see.” Literally, it means “in 
seeing,” and is used in this sense by Bidyapati, and tin; older 
poets. Thus ^ VT^T I “ In ^Tinging {or 

* unimmai, 113. 


^ Leckey, Grammar, p. 179. 
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from, wringing) her hair there flows a stream of water ” (Pr. 
K.-S. 13, 15) ; I On secinfi (lier), 

love smoie him in the heart (ih. 15, 7). Even here, how- 
ever, it becomes almost an infinitive, as if If f; ift^ I 

saw the fair one f/o to bathe (?>. in [/oing, or ir/iilc going)^* 
{ib, 13, 13) ; ^ I '' (or io see) 

Kanh, there has been now deli»‘ht’^ {ih. 20, 10). So Blnirat 

(•((using to heiir, and hg hearing, 
I shall obtain news’^ (Bidja S. 247). 

§ 41. Having thus given the forms of the present participle, 
we next proceed to exliibit the tenses constructed therefrom, 
either with or without the addition of fragments of the old 
substantive verb, and it will be seen tliat there is great variety 
in the practice of the respi'ctive languages, though all the 
variations are sufficiently alike to justify their being classed 
gencrall}^ as structurally present tenses. In some cases the 
sense of present time is more clear and definite than that 
afforded by the old j^resent of the s^uithetic system, or, as we 
now call it, the aorist, while in others it has wandered away in 
difierent directions. 

- Sindhi,^ to begin with, makes this participle into a future. 
In the third person of both numbers tlm participle is used 
without any addition, thus 

Sing, f m., /. PI. w » /• “ lie, she, etc., 

will go.” 

The second person, however, retains traces of the substantive 
verb to be,’’ tliough much abraded and indistinct, it runs 

Sing, f m., /• 1'^* f wi., f /. “ thou, ye, 

etc., will go.” 

The singular masculine ends in"^f, just as docs the corre- 
^ Tliis section follows, for the most part, Trumpp, pp. 289, 291, etc. 
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sponding person of the aorist, and we may resolve it thus, 
halando asi ■= halaud' a%i’=ilml6t)uV ai=^halande. The anuswara 
is here, probably, as in the aorist, put in to fill up the hiatus 
caused by loss of . 9 , and first stood over the a of di ; when these 
two syllables were contracted into one, it took its place over 
that one. In the singular feminine we start from halandi asi, 
where the final long i of the participle is shortened, and anizn 
di-=^e, giving halandie, a form still in use, though Trum})p gives 
as the classical type the still further contracted halandid. The 
plural masculine arises from hcdamld sthdy where nth a has be- 
come ih((y and then ha ; the h being dropped, we get halandda^ 
halando y subsequently resolved into its present form haJandau. 
The plural feminine is merely the feminine of the participle, 
there is no trace of the substantive verb. 

In the same way may be explained the first person of both 
numbers. 

sixg:. m., f^rf^^ssrOr/. I’l. 

Here, again, we meet an insfance of tin; curious ehuuge of 
W into which we ob.serv(Kl in the I^anjabi and Siiidhi pro- 
nouns of the first person plural and (Vol. II. p. 308). 
Thus halando awii becomes halando as}\ then halandn ^sij the 
final 0 being shortened to a. In the feminine, however, the 
elision of the a of asnii cannot take place by the old laws of 
Sandhi ; instead, the i of the })articiple changes to its semivowel, 
producing haland// adj which the Sindhians in the present day 
write either as above, or or even As to 

the termination of the pluiah I am disposed to regard it 
as formed by analogy from a singular ftf, rather than, with 
Trumpp, as a derivative of Skr. which, if the be n'- 
jected, would yield ^ or but not, acciording to any known 
processes, 

§ 42. Closely analogous to the SindhI f ature is the definite 
present in Marathi. In this tense, as in the S. futiue, 4he third 
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person preserves no trace of the substantive verb, and in this 
respect curiously resembles the periphrastic future of Sanskrit 
{hodhitdsmiy hodhitdsiy hut hodhitd). 

The participial form which enters into the composition of 
this tense is, apparently, not used alone in a participial sense. 

or would always inii^ly ‘‘he does,’’ ner^er ‘‘doing.” 

For the purely participial sense the indeclinable participles 
given in the last section arc used. 

There is much more difficulty in tracing out the Marathi 
persons than those of Siiidhi, not only because the remains 
of the substantive verb are more abraded, but because in the 
second and third persons there are two sets of terminations, one 
of which is used when the sense is that of the indicative pre- 
sent, the other when it is conditional. 

Beginning with the third person, we have these forms {snt 
“ escape ”) : 

Indicative. Sing. m., «. PI. m., “he, 

she, etc., escapes.” 

Conditional. Sing. »• Ph ^ w., 

“ were he, etc,, to escape.” 

ITcrc the indicative strikes us at once as the older type; 
adjectives do not now in M. end in o in the masculine singular, 
though they did so in Maharaslitri Ih^akrit ; \ho to of the in- 
dicative therefore preserves the earlier form. So also in the 
plural there is but one form for all three persons which con- 
tains the verb sroitiy in Old-M. changed to dti, just as in the 
third plural of the aorist, but with disregard of the varying 
terminations for gender of the modern particij)le. The con- 
ditional, on the other hand, is siinjdy the modem participle, 
with its full range of endings for number and gender. 

The 8(^cond person runs thus : 

Indicative. Sing, m,y «. PI. »• 

Conditional. Sing. 
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Again, in the indicative, the older ending in o, autafos^sutafo 
^sl fast) ; while in the conditiohal, mfatds = sutatd asi, with the 
modem ending in d. The plural, however, is the same in both, 
and agrees in termination with the aorist. The first person is 
the same in both indicative and conditional, and is — 

Srag- Tff «• PI. m-f- «• 

Final anusw&ra here represents probably Pr. sing. aMhi, pi. 
amlio; but the sandhi is irregular, as /’. sutate^suUdi (unhi \ the 
variant sntati/e, used in the Konkan, is more regular for satatj/ 
amhL The pi. sntntd = satafd arnho, where, again, the steps of 
transition tp svtafd are difficult to work out. 

§ 43. A similar use of the participle, in a conditional sense, 
occurs in Ilcngali and Oriya. In the former, the present tense 
is made up by using an auxiliary, and it will come under dis- 
cussion in the next chapt(T, but the conditional has traces of 
the old Pr. form of the verb, and therefore beldng.s to this 
place. The tense is (dchh “ see ”) — 

Sing. 1. 2. PI. 1. 2. 

3. 

The participle here has lost its terminations for gender, as 
the Bengali adjective has (Yol. TI. p. 117); deixhitdm therefore 
^dclxhita asmi^delxhifa amhi in the sing., and dekhita amhu in 
the pL, lit. ‘‘seeing I am drkhiiiszzdvkhita asi, whore, on the 
analogy of the aorist, the / has crept into the penultimate (now 
ultimate) syllable ; dekhifd siniilarh" = dokhifa siha^ whence 
dekhita tha = dekhitaha = dekhitd, 8o, also, drkhiten = dekhifa 
{s)a}itiy with the same treatment of the verb as in the aorist. 
The third singular is the simple participle. 

In Oriya this tense runs thus : 

Si"g. 1. 2. 3. PI. 1 {^) 2. 

3. 

TOL. III. 


9 
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In tills tonso is ])rosorvo(l the oldc^r form of the participle 
Pr. dekhanfo^ (). (hd^luoda, Avhieh, ils usual, appears iniehanp'd in 
the third sinj>., as also the ])l. Jh*. drkhauic jireserved in the 
3 pi. The other jutsohs exhibit only sliglit inodificiitions of 
the terminations of the aorist, whi(‘h are those ol’ the Sanskrit 
pn'smit ((.si, etc. 

Til 1>. and O. this tens(' is used with “if,” pro- 

tixed, “if T W('re to do," etc.: wlum iis(‘d alone, it iiK'ans “I 
might or should do," and in 1>. narrative' it occasionally ap- 
pears as an hahitual ]>ast, J u.M'd to do.^’ 

Jt should also he nieiitioiK'd that just as tlu' In'iigali ])andit,s 
hav(' hanislu'd the old singular <d‘ the jiroiioun and derlare'd it 
Milgar, so tlu'v have hrandeel the singular niiniher of all their 
teiiM's as low, and thost' grammarians who write under pandit 
infliK'iK'o grav(‘ly assure us that ‘‘tin' singular and plural are 
the same in Jlengali Aerh^, and it is tlu' noniinativi' cas(‘ lu'fore 
tluau whicli deti'i’iiiiiies whether tlnw are singular or plui’al ’’ 
(Yat(‘s’s (ir., ('d. Wenger, p. 13). Wlien tiny come to tlu' real 
old singular, their agltati«>n is t'xtn'iiu', tht'V arc' too honest to 
leave it out, and too fastidious to put it in. So they jireface it 
thus, “If a jierson sj»eaks with the grcntc'st humility of himself, 
or with tlio greatest coiitenijit of anothc'r, he ('inploys lids f(»rm; 
halt it is not found in good composition. We sliould ]ia\a‘ been 
ha])))}' to pass it over caitirc'!} ; hut to enahh* tlu' student to 
niidc'i'staiid what he \vill 0(d foo (d'/rn hear (alas I a cs , far too 
oft)‘n, ill lh(‘ moutlis of iiiiiety-iiiiie out of (‘vc'iy hundrc'd 
persons in Peiigal), it s(>enis nc'cessiuy to gi\o on(3 example” 

P- 4T). 

Tin' best iJengali poc'ts laid not diseovered that tlu'se forms 
of tlieir mot jij'i'-tonguc' wu'rc' low or vulgar down to the hc'- 
g'imiiug pf tlu’ p]’« scnt eeiituiw. In a J>ag(' opened at random 
in tin' iMahaliarat of ha-ii’am Has oc'cur “In' r('maiii('d," 

^-hd," "ho ado'd," “he lias 

given, “he shall he." Ivahi Xunkaii uses “ thou 
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sliali Ml/' “thou cliodst/’ “T was;^^ and 

Bharat Chandra, “ thou *liast dour,’’ “ 1 Ihuud,” and 

inninnorahlc oiluir forms, AN'liich would bo classod as vulgar ])v 
the purists of the present day. 

§ 41. In the remaining languag(*s, Hindi, J\injabi, and 
Gujarati, both forms of the present ]Kirtici])h‘ are used as an 
indotinitc pn'sent t('ns{‘, witliout any trace* oi‘ tin* old substan- 
tive verb. The iiuh'clinabh' form exanirs constantly in ('hand, 
thus I II "In 

Karlik heyw/rnv>cs‘ ablutions at Pulikar, and with liis eai’s 

the glori(*s of tiokarn.”— Pr. JC i. Pts. Tin* long list of words 
of this form in vi. 3)!), d(‘scribing the tiglit at tin* darbar, may 
be construed either as ])a’’tici])les or ])i*(*s(‘nt t(*n^es. It is one 
of those searc(‘ly translateable jingh's of wliicdi (’hand is so 
fond ^ifirT VTT I WTK WIT^ m II ^TTT ^TT 

^ I ^'1 II on for tlfiy line. " . INHiaps tht* 

meaning may In; thus rouglily ])araphras(‘d — 

TIkw til rust with sword-edee bit in u, 

Tlicy shout tli(‘ slioul of sruilina ; 

They crouch fnmi .\\ c(‘|!iiut. 

They watch the steel blade lca)diiL:. 

The UK'aning is (deasx'r in <dher place-. 

I fTWfT I I 

II (Pr. K. L\, Ii), “4 lie wind f>/tK(\s like to tli'e. di.tres.jng 
tlie mind (as if uith) penance, tin* tanks >//>, lie umd .v 

sfirnuf up, tlu' tlslu's’ bodies pfinf^ So in Ib’ba)i Lai, 

I ft^ 

’^PEffT il “The dolphin-sha])ed earring .v/boz/.s (snliall in 

the ear of (Jopal, as the flag of hm^ (fpptr,r'* da^at,) at the 
threslndd wliih* he luiters tlu* lu'art " (Sai . He e oi.laiitlv 
uses 1h(' feminiiu' J»raj Ibrm in frf boll, ;) a pan ie'T,!,- and a 

l)rcseii(. ^5!rfrl?r ITi ifrj « 
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WTT ^ virtuous wife (hrs 

not repeat the bad words of lien* busbaiid's youiigor brolbor, 
fearbaj (darati) a quarreb but drie^ up with fear, like a parrot 
when a cat approaclu'S its cage ” (Sat. xv.). 

Til classical Hindi both forms are used as a present, tense, it 
is unnecessary to givt' Instan(*(‘s, as the ])ractic(^ is universaL 
The same is the cas(' in P., where ^ “ 1 send,” is the 

ordinary indctiiiit(‘ ]n*csent . ^ ^ XpR^ 

“They put a lump of sugar In the mouth of the boy and girl.” ‘ 

(lassical ITiudi also us(‘s (his participle, witli “if” pr(dix('d 
as a past conditional; tJius they say If rft 

WTfTT “Had 1 known, I nev('r would have gone” — a similar 
practice* to tluit ot (h and Jb nuaitioned in tin* last section. 

J h(' d('cliiial)l(‘ participh* is used in (b as a jiast habitual, or 
as a subjunctive aorist, ac(‘ording to the* grammarians, so that 
# nH‘ans “I used to loose*,” or, “ L should loose.” Iii 

the formeu* s/'um* it is (‘lujdoyed in the same*, wav tts the e)ld 
l)ie*sent en* aorist The- e'xample given is 

TT^rfT !pl- mu‘'C.) “ you use.*d not to ke'ep a fait 

share*. *■ iMost e'onnueuily, he>w'ever, it is use'd w ith an auxiliary 
verb in a variety of meanings, this language be*ing very fe*rtlh 
in the ])re)eluctiou e)f e*onipe)und t.e'nse*s. 

§ lo. The* ])assi\e' ])a,st partje*i}de* in Sanskrit has many fe)nns; 
the sim])lest, thougli least wu’ele*ly useel, in the edassie^al lan- 
guage*, is, he)wa‘\e'r, that in if(f {das, da, da/a), as uffTcT “fallem.” 
The* pf e)f the atlix, as we>ulel be e*xpe‘cteel, become, s in the 
]iighe*r Prakrits anel in the more? e-e)mme)n dialee*,ts falls e)ut 
altejge'thew ; thus wa* ha ve “le)st,” TTfqcT: 

“ robbenl,” j = “ taken,” and many othm*s. 

.Hut \ ar. vii. 32 adi n'ts even in INFaluirashtri the? fe)rin freun 
' 

1 “ UmiyiT) r^istonis,” in Appendix to rinijahi Grammar, Loodliiana, p. 91. 

Jjee-kA}, Giammar, p. 100. 
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wLicli tlio ^ luis cntirol}^ flroiipod, jitpI iiistiipcus for ffiTri 

“ lauglicvl/’ for Xff^ ^‘rocitod,” and ibis form hii^ lu'- 

conie tbo typo of most modorn languages. In Old-IIindi fliis 
participle regularly ends iu sing. '?ft 1>1- II ^ as 

/>/., ^^/., etc., *'l>iirnl.” Jlerti Ibe ^ represents IIk' 
of the Prakrit, liardenod into a seniivo\v('l before' tin' lijial 
vowel. In the feniiiilne it is inerge'd in the ed* tlie aflix, ajid 
in tlie plural lost alt.oge'lher, for easily passe's into 
Chand uses l,his form throughout, as cTif ^frT 

I “his bod} rrfjHUiH'ff lu’ight, he firitf to the aihxle' of tlie 
gods’* (i. '‘do2i(‘,*’ “ gojie,” etc*. ll i>, how- 

evc'r, more' fj‘c'(|iu‘n11y usc'd as a t(‘n'^e fhan a^ a ]>artieij»]e, and 
further illustrations will be gi\en iu a iollowing section. 

I'he form in ^ L'inIs all througli the uu'dia \al pncds, imd 
still in use in the dialc'cts of Itajputana and in l>raj. In tlie 
former a slight cluingc' ha'^ oi^e.urrc'd, sing. TfT^f, pi. ?n^T, 
wliili' in KiiiiKiDii file I'onii i> .-'iii”. 

Moiki'ii I. las.siciiJ Jlindi Ini.'- Miip;. JTTTT pi. 

?nTt./.i “ Siiick.” 

J’.nnjalii retains tlie^ of tlie I’raki'il, and lias siiij>:. TfrUi'^T tn-, 
jnft./i ; I'l. /h “ s1i*uek so also does Sindhi, 

siiij-. or II/., : pi. f^glT m., Truiupp 

scH'ius to he here in error in saying that tlu‘'^has beem inserted 
to till the hiatus caused by the edisiou of tlie Tt is rather 

the ^ of liarchaied to a sc'iniAowc'l, as in Ohl-ll. and 1\ 

Oi*iya has rejectc'd the final syllable, just as ^'t has in its 
presc'ut partieiple, and has an indc'cliuahh' ])asi ])art ici])lc' in /, 
us (l<’hhi. This is newer used alone, but only iu (‘om])ositiou, 
with an auxiliary forming a tense. The jiasl partieiide ust'd to 
form the 2>a..ssivc ends in d, like' II., as ilrh'ha jthjt “to be se'c n.’' 

The' same form is found iu (iiijarati, a., sim.*. (clihodyo) 

w., (cliliodvii) )>. ; pi. n- 

(j., however, iu common with M. B. and ()., Las another 
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form of this participle ending in an affix, whose special type is 
The forms may be brought *togcilicr for comparison — 


G. Siiijr. »»•. 


n. 

M. (neuter) Sing. m.. 


’g^«- 

„ (active) „ m.. 



G. ]‘l. ni.. 


«• 

M. (neuter) I’l. >»., 



„ (active) „ «itnS% >n.. 




Old- II. (only used as a tense combined with as), 

“ having* seen.” 

O. (the same), id. 

The Illiojpuri dialect of Ifindi has also an indeclinable past 
parti(ji])l(‘ some districts also from which it 

forms a tense. 

He]*(^ tlie junction vowel varies much. In B. C). and the 
active of it is In G., on the otlier hand, it is while 
in the neutca’ of j\I. it is a. M. has a long string of verbs, both 
active and neuter, with the junction vowel d; some of these are 
cansals by origin, as “flee,^^ p.j). t^goT^T, for y^d-i/d (as 
in H. and O. Others, again, oAve the long vowel to a 

Skr. < 11 /, as “lly,'’ p.j). + 

Others are d(‘noniinat i v(\s, as “be dazzled,” '^xn^T, ►Skr. 

; lher(‘ an', however, some which 1 am not abhi to 
explain on .‘iny of the above grounds. The list comprises 
about thirty verbs only, and in twenty-live of them participles, 
Avith tlu' junction voAvel a, ar(^ also in use. 

The usual eN])lanation of this form in / is that it is derived 
from the* Skr. l).]).]). in ita, through Pr. ido, by change of ^ to 
and Oieiic^, to Tlu' change is undoiddedly possible as 
far as ^ and ^ are^^)ncern('d, or as far as and ^ are con- 
cernc'd; but the change.* from ^ to ^ is a great stumbling-block. 
The great authority of Lassen (j), 3(i3) is usually quoted in 
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support of tliis view, but even he cannot avoid being struck by 
the coincidence between this ifnd the Slavonic preterib^s in /. 

As rcgai’ds the change fi’oni ^ to it is observable that it 
only occurs in those Skr. preterite's which contain a ct'relu'aL 
Thus becomes in Magndhi oR% (Mr. 270). Here, however, 
there was ('videnlly a form , so tliat there is no 

question of a ^ at all. So also in for = 

(Mr. 227). The only other instance known to me is 
for (Mr. 270), but hen; we may fairly assume a false 
analogy with So widespread a form as the modei'n 

particijde in / must i*(*st iqjon some firmer pi’oof than tlie rare 
examples given above. 

I am dispos('d to think that w<' have in this partiei2>lc the 
su7*vival of an ancient form which has iiot be(‘n ])reserved in 
classical Sanskrit, nor in tin' wjftten Prakrits. Perhaps (but 
here T tread on ground somewhat Ix'y^nd my own domain) that 
typ(' of the passiv(j ])ast in Skr. which ends in if or tjT may be 
the classical n'jm'sentat ive of this ancient form ; thus we have 
from “ cut/’ wT^:, from “ (deave,” ami in some 

roo(s bdtli i'onns, tlial in ff and <liat in stand side by side, 
thus v/tT “/lll,”nialvOs tlTJt: and "nudi,” and 

I"] veil in the* Slavonic lana’iiam's, h(n\('\er, th(‘ cliaracterist ic / 
of the jm'terite is thought to haM; aris('n from an original d, 
and that again from /.’ ]f this b(‘ so, w(‘ have Ik'IH' an anci('iit 
change which took ])la(*e ludoi'c tin* siqiaration of the various 
memlx'rs of the Indo-Kurojx'an family, and not a iik'im' local 
corriqition ('onlined to Indian ground. Tn Ilussian the jire- 
terit(' is a, 2)artici2)le ^^ith forms for gt'iuh'r, ihusfrom dlvUiC “ to 
make,” pret. sing, dielal’ in., diidala, dielalo n., yd. dielali 
111 Servian the same form occurs, /ms “ to shake.’* has — 

Sing, tresao in., treshy/', tresLo n. 

PI. tresli in., Irtish' /!, la n. 

^ llap]), Vi'rbal-orgaiiiMuiib, vol. i. p. bi). 

2 Iteil]:, Rubh. Gruiumai,p. 97, Kupp, ^ol. i. 137- 
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Compare Maratlii — 

Sing, trasala, trasali, tr&.sale. 

PL trasale, trasalya, trasali 

from "'to trouble.” Tlio similarity is striking, and seems 

to be. more tliaii a mere aeeubmial coineideiiee." Moi-eovc'r, 
the eonueelion between tins Slavonic / and n is shown in 
more tlian oikj instance. Thus, the llussian A^Tb has from non 
‘^to drag” a pret. past sing, nesen m., nesena neseno n., 
pi. iK'scaiy. The samt^ torni ooeairs in tlu' Czech. 

Put Ave arc getting beyond bounds. The comparison is 
attractive, and, if there Avere time to study the ShiAamic 
language's as Avell as the Indian, might. j)erhaps be workc’d out 
to some conelusiA’e result. All that can be said at present is that 
two groups of the' same family haA’e a preterite ni I, and that 
there may be some coniu'ction b(‘tween the two ; Avhih', on the 
other hand, the derivation of this preterite from a past ])artlcip]e 
in / seems strained and in-sup])Oi‘ted as regards the Indian 
group, and If true for the Slavonic group, must have occuirred 
a long Avhile ago, before the s(‘])aration of the families, and has 
strangely failed to leave any traces of itself in the most im- 
portant language of the Indian group in its most culthated 
stage. 

§ It). Let us turn to matters more Avithin our s(*-o])e. The 
passi\(' past participle Is tlu) only part of the mod('rn verb 
Avhich aflbi’ds an exc(‘ptIon to the general rule of the un- 
changeabh'iiess of the stem -syllable. Each one of the modern 
languages has a few such participles, Avhich, bc'Ing derived 
from the Prakrit d(welopments of the)Skr. i).p.p., differ from their 
res])ectiA^^ A'erbVj stems, Avhich latter art' derived generally from 
the form of tlie root ^ sod in the present tense. These early 
TadbluiAm partici})les, as they may justly be called, are most 
numerous in Sindhi. Trumpp giA^es (p. 273) a list of no 
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less than 140 of them, a number which far exceeds that to be 
found in any other of the lang^iages. They owe their exi>steiico 
chiefly to the omission in Bkr. of the intermediate so that 
the aflix 7f of the p.p.p. is added dircT'tly to the I’ool, and when 
this root ends in a consonant, tliere arises n sli-oim- or mixed 
nexus, wliich in Jh’akrit has to be dealt with according- to tin- 
ordinary jihonetic laws. Sometimes, as we saw in § 14, tlie 
stem of the verb itself is entiredy borrowed from tlie p-i)-!)., 
and in that case tlie modern particijile does not diller from tln^. 
rest of the verb; but when the ordinary st ('in is derived from 
the older present, and only the participhi from tlu' old p.p.p., 
the two diller so much that it is difficult at first sight to recog- 
nize the connection between them. 

The verbs given in § 19 have mostly old Tadbh a va jiart iciples, 
and it is thi-ougli these participles that the clue is found to the 
derivation of the V(irb. Thus — 


STEM. 

lauiiar’ 

SKll. 

T.T.I*. SKU. 

(quasi 

ru. 

^ “bimr’ 

) 




“ be beard ” 

‘‘ hear ” 

} 


N* ^ 


“ be cooked ” 

“cook’’ 

1 




“get” 

“ be got ” 

1 

wr 



“ be milked ” 

“ milk ” 

j 




“ torment ” 





“ be broken ” 

“ break ” 

j 



m 

“ be fried ” 

} Vvm 



^ (aiialoffy of 

“fry” 




. ’Tsr) 
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STEM. 

SKR. 

r.p.p. 

SKK. 

ni. 

“ be broken 

“ break ” 

j 


ftiw 


“ be heard ” 

\ 




“ hear ” 

j 


(regular modern form) 

“ raise *’ 





^“kill” 

J 




gi^Ef “ ke killed ” 

V* 



“ rub 

7m be rubbed ” 

j 



’ijt 

“ touch 

be touched ’ 

, I 

frft 




The exact coincidence of llicso participles with the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, confirms the dei'ivafion of tlie verbal stems given 
in § 19. There are many others equally instructive as rc'tain- 
ing the Prakrit form ; thus, for instance, we can exjdain the 
following : 


SKK. 

smear,” i/ 

s. r r.r. 

8 Kit. 

f’SJE 

1*11. 

7It( “ warm,' 

” v' riq: 

fifit 

^ITT 


“ sleep ” V 




T^T “ ffet,” 

Vttr; 

xJTTTt 

inE 

trr^ [?] 

“ f>riii 





“ weep,” 





So also the 

origin of wipe 

out,^’ is ( 

jhsciire, till we 

look at the p.p.j). which leads to Skr. and then we 

sec that, vrjhfum 

is for u(jah(nu( — ud(jliarshanarn. 

The participles 

in tJio similarlv 

explain themselves, as 



s. 

blvll. A {^ 

. iM'.r. 

HKlt. 

PR. 




IS 


7m “ rain,” 



iff 
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s. 

."^^''enter,” 

RKli. \ 

Virf^ 


SKlt. 

rii. 





(H.^) 

“ sit,” 









( 11 .^ 3 ) 

grind,” 





“ be pleased,” 

S* 


ITS 


The next three words 

have 

old Tadbhava participles in 


almost all the laugua^es of this group : 

“Sive,” p.p.p. Pr. 

qi?:T!T “d..,” „ S'sr. 'STa, Pr. see 

N* 

under II. 

“ dio,” „ ?ft, Skr. »TfI, Pr. JT^. 

Allot li(‘r class is coiu])os('(i of denomhiat ives or neuter verbs 
with the causal tyi)e dfn (S These are 


liitin. t>oil over,” 

p.p.p 

,, “ t(» t»e extiiiauidc'd,” 

'3?rTt!fl 

,. “ In 11), ” 

— Vi 


»* tu decrease,’' 


„ “ to be burnt,'’ 

.. ’ITWt 

>» “ to be extiiigiiisbed,” 


„ ’N^T^rtyr “ to be sold,” 

vi 


Tlu'i'e is, as already nnaitioned, (‘oiisldcn 

•a])h‘ oh^eurity 


file (loi'ivation of these' words ; (((jdniann is lioweve'r, certainly 
ironi Skr. p.]).p. dhia; Kjlidmnnii perliaps from Skr. 

p.p.p. k.shhia ; rikduiaiiH fi'om Ski*, rikn, p.p.])., however, not 
krhj(/, hut knfa. On thc' analogy of those verbs whose ]> p*p- 
ended in may have been formed the ’ 'loditu'd p.p. in no for 
all vairbs of the class, regardlc'ss of the fae^ that in the (dassical 
language the causal p.p. would end in dj>itaj e.g. oin(ij)ifa. In 
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Hindi, also, stems ending in d take Ihis p.p. In no in tlie poets 
as f^Jy p.p. or apocopfitcd as i).p. 

The above remarks explain nearly half the words in 
Trumjip’s list, for the rest the unetn-iainty is too grc'ut to 
admit of satisfactory explanation. Trimipp, for instance, would 
derive to satisfy,” aiul lu’ satistiod,” i'roiii Skr. 

rrqfa, but tilt' p.p.p. can liardly represent 

Otliers again tliero are whose ji.p. is intelligible, while thc^ 
infinitive is not. ^ “ engaged” (in work) extdains itself by 
Skr. lb', clearly enough, but its infinitise should be 

ji(junn or jniij(UtH (Pa. . AVhenee then comes it that the 

infinitive is//o;//i^/a/r ? So also rndJia “busily employed” is ideaiiy 
Skr. (’^V) , one form of thc‘ inliiiitive rnjhnun is regularly 
derived from Skr. but what art' we to sa}" to another 

form r(i)nhh(nv( or nihlf<nin ? 

Panjabi has stweral of ihe saint' t'arly Tadbhava jiarticiples 
as Sindhi, and a few of its tiwn. The total number, however, 
is much smaller than in Sindhi. Tht' ctminionest are 


“ <io," 

r.r. 

SKR. 

^rT (dialectically also ^^T)- 

wrxin “ ffo,” 


117\ (also W['m = Skr. ^TrT). 

“ knoiv,” 

sum 

^TfT. 

“ set',’’ 


(also fnorr Sindhico). 

“ give,” 



Inrr “ 


, instead of classical 



^12f- 

<£ 


MTtrr 


^T!fT “ fall,” 


tjfrfrj, Simllii id. tliroiigh 




“ recognize,’ 



“ sew,” 



^TSTT “ sleep, ” 

■^rlT 

«?r. 
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“arriv**,” 

r.r. 

SKll. 

p 


“cook,” 

fr^T 

T^- 


oiocry,” 


fqqiffTt- 


“ say,’; 

f^?T 



<f^im “ reiiiaiii,” 

friT 



In tlie two last tlic ^ lias leap1 

1. over into the preccclino; 

syllable, and ///k/, 

ri/td, are for ka/iid, ndiid, respe(‘tivt‘ly. The 

above list innrly, 

it not (juite, exl 

la lists the rui 

■ly Todbliav;. 

part i(*i])les of Pan 

jal)i, and Hindi intluenee is air 

cady at work 

in favour of the ordinary type. 



§ 17. Gujarati lias, like Panjabi, 

a smaller number of those 

partici])lc‘s tlian Sindlii. 



IM' TN. 


MvK. 

I'll. 

“ do" 


ITf! 


“ (like ’• 




‘‘ iinive” 



“ see” 




^^3 “ lear" 


»TffT 

fqf^ens) 

“eat ' 


WTfl[?r 


“ ])ro(luet‘ ” 

sa * 


(pre^ent titjuidyait') 



fq'qs 

. nlshpadijatt) 

■Oi^ “ drink" 

va 

qlv?r 



^“slcq)- 

g<fr 



“ flic ” 






^Tl 


“ s^it” 


’aqfq^ 


“ enter” 


qfq^ 


“lire" 


(present 


515 “go” 

q’Vt 
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In the instances of IcidhOf hiMdho, Ichadho, pUJho^ and didho, 
we have probably formations has‘ed on the analogy of IklhOy for 
the exception of bihUIho, which may owe its dh to a com- 
hination of the // and d of Vr. n‘I/ido, there is no older form 
which would yield db. The origin of these forms will be 
more fully inquired into under Hindi, whore they are well 
illustrated. 

So far does the original meaning of these participles appear 
to have been obscun'd, that from them a participle ending in 
p/o is also formed, and they say Vidhclo, dithrlo, and the like, 
where the pai‘ticii)ial (‘hauent occurs twice. The ordinary verb 
having two forms of participle, one in //o, the other in (do, the 
verbs in the above list were bound to have them also, and 
instead of adding (do to the stem, and making hmdo, lich, 
it has been added to the alrt'ady formed early Tadbhava 
participle. 

Th('re a])])ears to be a slight diil’erenco in meaning be- 
twe('n the two forms of tlu^ Gujarati i)ast participle, that 
in (do being somewhat, more emphatic than that in yo. Thus 
^ ^ com(‘,'’ but ^ ^ ^ come,” 

(emphatically). 

INlarathi has early Tadbhava partici])l('s, and it has others, 
^^'hich are accounted irn'giilar by the grammarians from 
other causes. The former are not numerous, and are chiefly 
found in the same stems as in the otluu* languages. Thus we 
have — 


^ “go.” 

p.p.p. ai^T 

^ “come,” 


“ flip,” 

.. ^ 

wf “t'lke” (wpar). 

•V, 
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Stems ending in exhibit 'Z in the participle, as 

* p.p.p.w^ 
iFfTO' “sppak,” „ 

fTTir “slay,» „ fTSrar 

The explanation of those words is apparently to be found in 
a contraction of syllables; thus Skr. V '*dig'’ forms 

regularly p.p.p. but the ^ being changed to T!J in Ib*akj'it, 

a p.l).p. would be legitiinalcly formed, whence to 

which, foi’gotful of the fact that, this is already a participle, ]\J. 
adds its own participial termination ^T, and by rejection of 
the nasal arrives at We also J> p.p- HfWfT, whenct^ 

and i=fZ + ^. Wkr. has p.]).p. ffT, but a Pr. form 
would be, and is, us('d, wlnuice and the stem- vowel 
having been longtlioned, f TZ + 

To a similar retention of tlie (\ of the Skr. p.p.p. may be 
attributed the following, though the etjmiology^is in some 
cases very obscure : 


^ ** take,” 

^(T5rt “ taken.” 

“ washed,’' 

^wfT “ nnslieil.” 

“ see,” 

“ seen.” 

“ ask,” 

irrf^tMT “ asked. 

» tell,” 

“told.” 

put,” 

“I>ut.” 

^ “ eat,” 

<^T^t “ eaten.” 


In § 15 it was shown that. Pr. inserts tT in forms like 
ghettnm, (jhotiana, which may be a retention of if in griJata. 
In the next four words on the list, tbm’c seems to be ,a double 
participle, as in G. khlheh, etc. The orig a of is unknown 
to me, it looks like an early causal of ^ tak.‘. In the p.p 
is apparently a contraction of Wkr. . 
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§ 48. ITindi lias very few of these participles, 
classical language only ihc following are in use : 

“ done.” 

die, “ dead.” 

%S!T “ take, ” “ taken.” 


^^T^give,” given.” 

grRT“g<>” ^raT^jvone.” 


In tlie 


All tlio other verbs in the language foi*ni this partl(‘iple 
from the eoimuon stem used in all llie other tenses, tliough 
in the nu'diu'val ])Octs some of the old Tadbhava ])aT’tiei])1(‘s are 
found, as ditflufu ‘‘seen/^ pleased,” {tiashta) in (^hand. 

Tlie thrc(‘ verbs h(}\ /e, and dv, however, have several peculiar 
forms ill 01(1-1 1., and in the mediieval p(jets, which are still 
heal’d in some of the rustic dialects. There are three jiarallel 
forms : 


efix: has i. or fsiTlft. ii. or or’fjB^. 

^ „ i. O'- ^sfl- or iii. or 

% „ i. or fH^fr- ii. or f?f#T- i'i- or fiSRft. 


The curious thing about th(‘se three verbs is that CA'ery two 
of them have borrowed a form to tlie third. For 

hiyan is pro])erly the particijih’ of /.y//*, Skr. ■gfcl* lb*, and 

It has been borrow('d liy A* and dr. So d'niftti belongs 
to dr, Skr. Fa. and Pr. and has b(‘en borrowed by 

k(n' and /r. Also lidlHm Ix’loiigs to Ir, Ski', J^l. and Fr. 

and has been boriowi'd liy Zv//* and dr. AVe cannot- 
get iihi((n or khlliun phomdically from nor dhjdu and 

didhuu from ^J nor Dijaa and linnn from yj without 
forcing elyniology. Tlicse three \erbs are so constantly used 
together,, and 'fall in so conveniently for I'hynies in the jiocts, 
that it is not sui'jirising that, in the general decay and con- 
fusion of forms out of which the modern languages spi'ung, 
they shoidd have bori'uwcd from one anotlier. To begin with 
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oiir oldest author, Cliaud, and all occur 

frequently, with the first vowd both long a]id short, and thci 
final vowel occasionally cut off if it ha])i)en.s io he in tlie way 
of Hie metre. II The girl wm/r 

tion ’’ (IV. Ji. i. 171). Tt is long in 

II 

^‘Tle tlieii 7)i{t(/r n^HiM-lion on all sales.” — xx. 20. 

^ II 

^‘TTo ‘mfffJr ])re])nr;0ioij lor — xx. 28. 

A])<)eo])a1ed, as and in 

313 trfn^i 313 3rpc II 
3nf?3T 3B^3T II 

“llc' r}tfrifs/n/ tie* fort to 1 Ij(‘ < a<t(‘]l:ni. 

a lioiiij' t" iJic ea'^firii <oniilrv.” — xx. 20. 

^31 II 

“ Tool all slKiiitiii” .n O ]ilayiiu; on dniins.” — 

A form with (f oeeiirs for /t and di' only, as vf?ft IJlC 
II “ 7W.- llralimins and gurus, ^^aying" (ih. 2tl), and 
II “ WIu'ii tlie maidiai f/rh‘c liei- troth to th.e 
Inddegroom ” (/A. 22). 

Commoiu'st by fai’ is tlu' stvoiid foi’m nith eitlu'r long or 
sliort vow(‘l, in the lat lea* ease gmierally v ith doiihliiig* of the 
following (‘(insonant, and fiaHjueiit 1_\ witli tlie last vowel 

ajHicopated. ( q' tlu‘se types that vith the douhh' v‘onsonant is 
nearest to tin* J*rakrit, and thus jm'sninahly tlie oldest, tlu‘ 
rc'jeetiou of one consonant and lengtlu*ning of th< pn-ei'ding 
vowel is a latt'r foature. In i 'hand, luiwexei*, tluM’o no distinc- 
tion betw('(ai the Ixvo; so that one idiymes with tln^ (/tlier, as in 

’It 3T3?^ fTrf^3:T^ 31^ 31^^ 3:37 » 

3f3i3i T3ZT tm: xrnr sit3i 33i « 

‘^In his private apartments hrithiraj dallioil r ith In'- v.'« s aiel 
attendants. 

In sidlVoii I'obt’s and tnrlianetl head he made the sport of ’ m'.” 

x\i. 21'. 

10 


VOL. Ill, 
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So also “having plundered the land, 

he has taken treasure'’ (xxi. Kj)). In this passage the pre- 
ceding line ends witli (In Hindi nr=^(n(y so k'nuuiv is 

to be read kiintaa^ etc.) 

^ II 

“ Smiling tlio king accoptod llio espousal/’ — xx. 23. 

'5If ftRT '3'IT II 
(i^ II 

“ He poured (gave) Ji tliousand jars ()V(t Siva, 

Tluai lie took a vow to fast iliree (days).” — i. 180. 

See also thii quotation at j). 2(>S of Vol. II. 

Instances of the upocopated form occur chiefly at the end of 
a line ; as 

^ 3rP7 II 

»rr*i ^ M 

“ITaviiig gone ten koff hi‘ made a lialt, 

Villages and town.^ hetwt'en he pluudcTcd.” — i. 208. 

tjf^TRTST tn: ^•s» II 

“ rarimal gave Hie order for fighting.” — xxi. d. 

The thii'd for]ii is more friMnuntly found with r/e, to which it 
least of all belongs, and has an additional termination i(/ff 
sometimes attached to it, as 

^ »TT*t 

“lie gave' gifts and honours abundant.” — i. ;M2. 

In this passage it ihyines with wliieh ouglit })erhaps 

to be read “ liaving takiai.” 

There is an instance of the natural change into the palatal in 

M-R f^Rf^'SI II 

'^IR^T M II 

“ Carts and lioats he wimt and stopped; 

^ Allui and Udai he suhered not to alight.” — xxi. 80 . 
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for and respectively. This latter occurs frerpiently, 

ill a slightly altered shape — 

II 

“Dliiiiidhri gave a blessing to the king.” — i. .‘JOo. 

firftrTT^r rnff ^ ii 

‘^Prithiraj gave him two provinces.” — ih. 1)07. 

All three types may he found r(‘])eniedly tliroughout llu' 
poem. Tn later times, as in Tulsi Das and in l>raj poetry 
generally, these verbs take the forms and 

and the last syllable is occasionally apocopated as in Cliand. 
Thus Tulsi Das — 

nff ^ fw II 

fasrfffsT II 

‘‘ Fn tills "SN ay he ])(‘rt‘orim‘(l all the c(‘i‘eiiiony of eiianatioii, 
llaAing duly bathed, he presented the oiiering of sesaminn,” 

— A)-k. SU4. 

Vrff II 

“Tlioy/^m hath given me good ad\iee .” — (L 1)2«^. 

eft ^fT ^ 

Then why has he taken an army with Jiiiu ^ ” — ih. 9S2. 

The above examiih's may sutliee for tJu'sc' spi^-eial 1v]>es, 
whieh have no analogy with oth^n* preterite.^ in II. Oriva and 
Dengali have f(‘W sueli forms, fur (). and are nierelv 

conti*a(dioTis of T(fT^ and from “ die,” and 

“do,” respectively. Droiu WT <>. !». 5l?ir, is about 

the only 7*eal old Tadbliava in those' two language's. 

S 49. The partieipial tense's foniu'd from tlu‘ past particijile 
are analogous tei those frenu the pre'sent. In ordinary Hindi 
the particijde itself is iise*d as a jiast tense, witlunit anV redie* of 
the substantive verb; it, wall have be*en notieed that in all the 
passages quoted in tlie last section, the partieijde must lie trans- 
lated as a preterite, and this is the case in the nieidern li^ngiiage. 
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both for active and neuter verbs, as hold he said,'’ Iwjd he 
did." In the inodiLcval poets, h*owever, and to this day in the 
rustic dialects of Oudh and the eastern Hindi area, there exists 
a preterite with terminations retaining; traces of the incorpora- 
tion of the old substantive verb. Jlefore th(;se terminations the 
long d and / of the 2 ).p. masculine and feminine are shortened, 
and th(^ vowel of llie masculiiit' is often replaced by e. Thus 
we have [mdr “strike”) — 

siN(i. 1. 2. o. rj.. 1. 2. 3. 

m. WIT'S AIT'S ATTa ATTf^ AT^ AT^f 

/• ATfT'a ATfT'3 ATfT'3 ATfT^f ATfT¥ ATfrf^ 

Also in Ht. WTT'^' t'lf- Ii' sino:. 2, tho sylLiUo is often 
ad(h'd, as AT^A, and variated into as AT^ ATfTfA, 
ATftff /- Tims AAA ITfA ffA VfT T^T> ! < I ^'cnt ro- 
joieing, holding in liis h(‘art Jlaghiiuatha ” (Tulsi Das, Ham. 
Suud-k. 4), XW ^?TT “1 have seen witli my 

eyes tlu* nu'SNcngc'r of Ham” (ih. 12). Tulsi does not observe 
the g’tmder very closi'ly, if at all,— ^ tl 
“Again s/h‘ (/(uy i(j) even dry leaves” (Ihil-k. 

11 “She ask(‘d llu' people, why is this re- 
joicing!^” (Ay-k. S7). Ihit. the haninim' is k('pt in 
fAA Atff II ‘‘The flatteress has given instru(4ion to 

(lias prompted) tluK' ” (Ay-k. Idly Tlu' type ending in st\ 
though UM‘d for l)(4li 2 and o sing., moi'c strictly belongs, I 
think, to 2 sing, from 8kr. rf^si; but in this tiaise the traces of 
the suhstanti\ e verb ari' so much abradi'd that it is ditlicult to 
spt'ak with certainty about them. The following handful of 
instances, taken at hazard from one page of the Sundara- 
kanda of Tui^i’s work, uill show the Aairious senses in which 
tin’s allL< is used: iqinftc ^ WT mAv the 

fruit, and tears up tl.e bushes” (S-k. 40), 

fAATAfA ^<1 II “ Souk* he .s7c^r, some he imnipJvd under 
foot, some lie caused to mix with the dust,” 
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I viMffl ^5i I 

jfrff I . . . • "^RWyTT l “ Snitli tlie lord of 

Tiunka, who art thou, and whatl^ 15y whose streii^tlj had thou 
torn to pieces tlie foi*est, had thou iu»ver heard of my fame, . . . 
for what fault hast than hWed ihe dcuiioiis?^’ (//>.) raujahi 
throws no li^lit on the sul>jeet, as it does not ust‘ this form, hut 
eni 2 )]oys Ihe participle sini])ly as a lense, as mal, tk^ ah maria, 
‘‘ T, thou, he, smote/’ Imh'ed, to such an (‘xtent in 11. and J\ 
lias this custom of usin^ the haiv participle as a ])reteri1(' tiuise 
jirevailed, that it cannot now be used in any other sense, and if 
Ave Avish to say ‘‘smitb'n,’’ Ave must not use R. mark or 1\ 
maria alone, but. must add tin' jiarticijile of tin' modt'rn sub- 
stanthi^ Aarb, and say Tl. 'mark hka, R, maria hoik. The only 
trac(‘ in of tlu' old substantive' A’crb is to ht' found in a 
dialectic, form Avhich 1 have ofte'ii hi'ard, thou^li it does not 
sec'in to be used in Avritin^, as “1 le did,” Avhich is 

probably to be re'ferred to S. The ;;’ramniarians, 

liowcA'i'T, suppose that litos is in sonn^ Avay a nu'tatliesls of as ac 
I'Ha, so that lxiik-\-as — hifos. The instrumental, however, of 
ah ‘Mie,” is not as )ie, but aa ; as ar is Jlindi, and Avould 
hardly haA^e been re'sorted to in the formation of a pure 
dialectic type like this. ]\lon'OAnT, in the 1 jdural Ave have 
such expressions as whicli is cAideiitly lhkad('-^\sa, for 

ask = asmkh. 

Ditferent from modern, but strikino'ly similar to mediioArd, 
Riiidi in this respect, is Sindhi, which does not em])loy the 
participle singly as a preterite, but, exccjit in the A sing, and 
pi., has relics of the substantive veih incor])orat(.‘d Avith it, thus 
{hat ‘^go ”)— 

MNI}. ]. 2. 3. n.. 1. 2.* ^ 3. 

liy conipariug llicso tenuinations wilh those of the !:i future, 
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wliicli is based upon the present piiriieiple (§ 41), it will be 
seen that they are absolutely idcnlical, thus : 

halandu -si corresponds to haliu -si. 


halandia -si 
halaiida -si 
lialandiu -si 
elc. 


halia -si. 
halia -si. 
haliii -si. 
etc. 


and llie t(n*in illations may, in the case of the pretei’ite, there- 
fore, as well as in that of ihe future, be referred to the old Skr. 
verb in various d(‘grees of decay. 

IMaratlii (‘xliibiis llie same analogy between the present and 
tlie ])reterit('; to its ]>.]). in wfT ^ it adds tlu^ 

same terminations as to the prestmt p. in cfT ^ etc. 

Thus 


Sing. 1. 

>* 



2. 


05re«. 

■ 3. »«.. 



PI. 1. »"•./■. «• 



2. i<l. 




“wr./". 

n. 


Tlie forms exactly agT(*e with tliose of the jiresent, as will be 
seen by turning to S:i 12. There is no conditional as in the 
prc'seiit. When it desir(‘s to use this form in an adjectival 
sense, M., having ayipan'iitly forgotten its originally part icipial 
nature, adds another thus we get ‘‘a dead 

animal,” “a made (/.c, experienecHl) man.” The 

fac^t so wc‘11 ('stablished for S. and JM. may help us to under- 
stand, if we cannot fully explain, the preterites of (). and B., 
which are fcanu^d in tlui same way. From a p.p. O. 

constructs a preterite, thus — 

Sins. 1- 2. 3. 

PI. ]. 2. 3. 
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whore the terminations correspond exactly with those of the 
conditional, which is similarly formed from the present par- 
ticiple. 

Bengali does the same the Piindits), as — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

1*1. 1. tfwr 3. 

Tlere the 8 sing, has also with a final as in the 

iinpcratiye and future, concerning which see § 5‘h The 1 sing, 
in j/u is frequently heard in speaking, and is very common in 
the old })oets, as TT^T “/^vor the fair one looking 

woe-bo'gono (Bidyapati, vii. 1), wlua-e some I'ead 

Tn Gujarati the participh' is used aloiu' as a pn'terite in both 
forms, tliat in //o and tliat in c/'e, but mon' freipienily a modern 
substantive veih is added for greater clearness. Tin’s language 
has no traces of the old incor])orat.ed Sanskrit 

50. Tn the ])ast tons(‘s of all but B. and (), the praj/ogas or 
constructions mentioned in Y(d. 11. p. 2(>1, are employed. In 
most of the languages, indeed, their use is rc'stricted to the j)ast» 
tenses. The direct or karta jn'agogd is usi'd with neuter verbs, 
and requinis tlie subject to be in the nominative (*ase, wliile the 
partici})le, which does duty for a prcttnate, changes with the 
gendtu* of the speakcn*. Thus 

H. “ he spoke, those men spoke.” 

she spoke,” % “ those women sj)oke.” 

So, also, in P. S. and (h In ]\l. the principle is the same, 
though there is more vaih'ty of foi-ms : 

<fr “ lie W “ illi <lixonjnt.” 

^ “ f>l>« sui.I,” ^ “ illie clixerunt.’' 

W “ it said,” “ ilia dixernnl.” 

And so through all the persons except 1 and 2 plural* where no 
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distinction of gender is necessary, as tlie speaker is known. In 
the active verb, however, the karlua or objective construction is 
used, where the subject is put in the iiistrunieiital, the verb 
agreeing in nuinber and gender with the object. Thus, II. 

'I “ i have S 2 )(>ken very harsh 
words to you'’ (Sak. dd). Here the subject 7n(f7, ne is in ilic 
instrumental, the v(a*l) kahvhnl is masc. plural, to agree with the 
object nwlniH, ^ ^ db) “ Destiny 

has joined just such a joining” (has brought about such a 
marriage). 

So also in 51. ihe ]).p. is declined For all three genders in 
both numbers so as to agj(^e with the objc'ct, as (ITTW 

“he read ihe book,” where rdc/fi/i is fern, sing., to 
agree with In 51. and S. many verbs are both a(;ilve 

and neuter, in which case the 2 >rei.oriie has a double construc- 
tion, direct or karfd when the verb is used as a neuter, objective 
or karma when it is used as an active. 8o also in G. The dis- 
tinction a 2 )pcii‘ tains to syntax, and not to formlore, and iicjed not 
be more than ini'nt-ioned here. 

There is also a third or impersonal construction t()chnlcally 
known as h/nlva, in which th(‘ object is not expressed, and the 
verb, therefon', remains always in the maiter. In 51., however, 
this construction is used even when the object is ex])ressed, as 
^TR (2TRT “lie beat him,” literally ‘‘by hii]i to him 

beaten.” 

SS 51. Tin* 2 )artJci])hi of the future passive, which in Sanskrit 
ends in l^kiys an im[)oi-tant part in the modern verb in 

some languages. It does not, like the two previously noticed 
2 )artici 2 )les, fonn modern particitdes, but rather various kinds of 
verbal ilouns, such as in Latin grammar we arc Familiar with 
under the names o[ gerunds and sui)ines, also the iiilhiiiive. 
The Latin gerund itstdf is, however, closely allied to the jiarti- 
cijde 0^ the future ^DUi^sive, for amandin amandOy amanduniy are 
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respectively the g’enitive, dutive, and accusative of amandufi. 
There is, therefore, a participfJil nature iuher(!ut in tliese forms 
which justiiies tlujir inclusion in the present chapter. The Skr. 
tavya becomes in Pr. davea, and witli elision of the d, aeva. 
Thus Skr. WtfVrRy, Pr. So also lh\ 

which must lx; rcf(‘rred to a Sanskrit form 
rather than to tlie classical form foi* Ihukrit, as 

mentioned befoi'e, generally takes no heed of Sanskrit subtle- 
ties about inscirting or omitting the intermediate but treats 
all verbs alike, as if that lethn- were inserted, and it naturally 
gives the type to its modern descendants in jill east‘s. 

Tlie treatment of the form s(» inherited from the Ihukrit 
differs in th(; various languages, both in form and meaning. 

Sindlii us(‘s it, as a pr(‘sent ])assive paitic-iph' ending in ihoy 
Pi*, losing the a and tlie lii'st r of the sutlLx, bec.omcs 

meaning “ b(‘iiig doin'.” Tlie transition fi’om tlie 
original sense of “that whieh is to be (or must b(') done,” into 
“that which is being done,” is sinijdt^ and naturaf. Examples 
are — 

to cIiok(‘, ” “ I'. ‘iiig rliokrd.” 

** to cllfUt, being cheated.'’ 

“ to seize.” irf5r^“ being seized.” ^ 

Gujarati differs fj’oin Sindhi in rej(‘cting tlie ^ and retaining 
the thus making “being done,” as w.y 

^ etc., “being loosed howtjver, means “bringing,” 
where the sense has bec-ome ac.t.ivi'. The neuter of this form 
docs duty as an inliiiitive, as ^ “to go,” of which more 
hereafter. 

In Marathi the vowel prc^ceding the vc is len-gtheiK'd, and 
one V rejected, giving a i'oriu which is the same for 

active ^nd neuter verbs. The meaning, to judge hy the 


Trumpp, p. 51. 
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exainples quoted, has also chan^(‘d, for although properly the 
same as in the older lapguagos, ‘‘^hai which has to he done,’’ it 
is used ip constructions where it implies ‘Mhe doing’’ of a thing 
only. Tt takes all tliree gend(*rs, and is commonly used also in 
the genitive and dative cases and 

Tlius ^ ^TT^^THET ‘‘ 1 am ready to do 

that ” {i.c. “ to the doing of ISrf? 

I have something to say to you,” /.e. ‘Svith you somtithing of 
that which must he said 1 am.” Tims it approximates vsome- 
what to the infinitive of (t., as in the following j)assag(' : 

^ ^PCT^T I Wn II 

%TrTr n^tfT I wtz ^ m tt ii 

5I5T rT^ I ^iz II 

Tt is pro])or not to associate, to he soparated from the worhl; 

It is proper to prose j vcj solitude, not to speak at all ; 

P(‘ople, wealth, self it ispnper to eonsidor as vomit.” 

— Tukanim. Abb. 1885. 

H('re rafr (Skr. means “it seems,” ?.e. “it seems 

proper,” like liutin d('e.et, oportc-t, licet, used impersonally, and 
the jKirtieiple agrees with th(‘ ohjeet. Thus mnrja and vlmnia 
being mase., the participh's are masc. Imrard and fn^rdrd ; 7 /idt 
(Skr. ^tRT) being feni., holdri is foni. also ; vfim(ui neut,, 
hence (hirdrdmj, Icldidroi neut. The original meaning of a 
passive })a,rticiple may be exhibited by supposing the sentence 
to be “ soci('ty is not to be made . . . this seems propi’r,” which 
is easily inverted into the rendering given above. 

AYheii used in the geniti\e or dative case, the ^ soinetimes 
drops out, and they sa-v, for instance, 

“ W e shall have to go to another country,” for 
literally “'^o us in another country of going it will fall.” Latin 
would hero xiso the «'orr()S]K)nding passive participle, Nobis 
eundiim crit, or Skr. ganiavijam anti. 

l^aiijabi has apparently no trace left of this particij)le, nor 
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has flassioal Hindi, Inii in rustic Hindi, ospoci.'dly in the 
eastern parts ol‘ its area, as \v(«ll as in IJen;>ali and Oriya, this 
2 >artici])le exists. Tn l^hojpuri it ends in % or without any 
junction -vowel, and means the doing of anything, as 

i^}inhv )ht hn'hin, ‘‘tiny did not make a hvarhiij'" i.c, “they 
Avould not listen, htahfr )ia I'arihiu, “ they will 

not make a}) />. ‘‘they will not ohey.”^ It is more 

emjdiatic than a sim])le 2 >i‘eterite or future, and inqdies tliat the 
IJei'sons rc'ferred tn ohstinatedy ndusinl to heai* or obe}^ 

In 11. and (). it is a. simple iniinitive, hut as a noun is de- 
clined in all cases, thus Ti. ( ). “ to see,” genitives 

“of seeijig,” etc. As a. noun, it also imjdies the act of doing 

anydiiiio., as (). iftrj ^frir^ ^ ^ W “t lie 

of, or listoiiiuf>' (o, obscoiio suiif^s, is a faiill, tlio singing 
(of them) is a crime” (sen S 71). 


§ 52. The tenses formed from this participle come next 
to 1)1^ consider('<l. In Sindhi the old suhstanfive verb is 
incorjKjrated, just as in the teiises derived from th(‘ pri'sent 
and 2 )ast particqdes, but. it is us(‘d to fore, a future passive 
from active verbs only, as {chhad “abandon”), “1 shall be 
abandoned,” etc. 


Sing, in, I. 

/. 1 . 
1 * 1 . w. 1 . 
/- 1 . 


- 1 . 

-*. 


3 . 


Ilci’c tile lerniinations are precisely identical in every respect 
with Ihoso of tlie .nctive fulin-o and preterite, e.xhibiti'd in the 
preceding sections. 

In Gujarati th!.s participle used alone, and infle' led for 


^ Kt'llo^g, (Grammar, p. 231. 
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gender, constitutes what tlie graiimiar-writcirs are pleased to 
call the second present of tlie j^coiid potential mood. It is, 
liowever, really a construction of the ohjectivc, or liannay kind, 
in M^hich the verl) agrees witli its object, and the subject or 
agent is in tlic) instruimmlal or (as usual in G. in this con- 
struction) in Ihe dalive; thus they say ?i “ I 

ought to n‘l(‘nse,” i.<\ “by me it is <0 bo released,’^ Tf^ or*^ 
“you ought to have contideiice,^^ i.c. “by thee 
trust is to be made,” Skr. 

Thc‘ genitive ease also, oddly (aiough, forms a tense of its 
own, also with no trace of the old substantive verb, as 
if. The meaning seems hardly, if at all, 
distinguishable from that of tlu^ nominative, and th(' construc- 
tion is objective, as in that t('nse ; thus ^ 

“the work which we ought, to do.” T am not altogether satis- 
li('d, howevt'r, with tlu' exjdanation of this tense as the genitive 
of the above participle, and would suggc'st that it may possibly 
be deriv(‘d from the Atmaiu'. pres. part, in wana, like hhaca- 
ntdiUL It is possibh', 1 think, that though tiui Atmanepada 
has dro])p('d out of us(‘ at an early e})och, yd. that this parti- 
ci])le, not being specially recognizt'd as belonging to that phase 
of the V(‘rb, may, in some dialects, have held its own. From 
the want of documents of thi‘ iuterniediatc period, however, the 
(piestion is (iiie which must remain, for the present at. least, 
obscure. 

Marathi combines the terminations used by it in the indica- 
tive ])resent. and past, with this 2)articiple also, but, from a 
memory of its origin, em]>loys tin* tense so formed somewhat in 
the same way as G., namdy, as indicating that a thing ought 
to bo or shoidd be done. From this strict and jirimary sense 
other subsidiary imunings branch out, as might be ex 2 )ectcd. 
The neuter verb use,, tin' direct or karfd construction, also the 
hhdra or im2)crsonal ; the active uses the karma and hhdra. As 
it is only in the direct construction that the verb is conjugated 
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for person, it is only in the neuter verb that tlie verbal termi- 
nations occur. Thus {mt esctjpe ’’) — 

Siller, m. 1. f cfRT 2. 3. PL i. o 3. 

/. 

w. fzfW ®W 

The 2 plural here differs from tlu' other tenses in prest'rviu*; 
a s('])arato form for all three genders, in which the final f, 
recalls ilic lerminalioii of the 2 ^diiral of the Sanskrit opta- 
tive. 

In the aefive verb with the hirnut construction, Ihe participle 
is declined for all thrc’c g(‘nd(‘rs of boili numbers, but in the 
nominative case only, and the iigiait is in flie instrumental, 
thus ^or etc., “ T, thou, ]ie, sliuuld 

loos('.” In both neuter and acti\e, wlien llu' bJiarff eoustruclion 
is us(d, th() verb stands in tht‘ neuter singular with all persons, 
as or 

Ste vc'iison (p. Idl) distinguislu's no less tlian fourhs'ii dif- 
ferent senses of this tcaise, but the distinctions sec'in somewhat 
too finely drjiwn, and belong ratlier to the de])artm('nt of con- 
ventional usage tluni to that which deals with tlie organism a,nd 
structure of the Ianguag<'. 

With a short (( prect‘fling the characteristic Avhich is all 
that remains of the particij)ial (‘iiding, M. forms a whole ])o- 
tential mood, which may i‘Aen be lookt'd upon as a si'parate 
jihasc' of the verb. Thus (so(/ “loose* ’’) — 

Aorist (Past liabitual) iR^fTT “ f uf'cd to lx* able to loose " (rare*), 

Present „ “ I can loose,” 

Preteiite conld loose ” (rare),^ 

Future ,, “ 1 shall be able to loose,” 

Imperfect „ “ I could have loosed,” 

Pluperfect „ ^ “ I bad been able to bare loosed,” 
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and so on, tlirougli all tlic range of compound louses. The 
construction is the llhava or impersonal throughout, showing 
that the form originates from tlie jiartieiple, and is to be 
literally rendered “by me to be loosed it is, or was,’’ which 
accounts for the neuter form being used. 

§ 53. It is to this 2 )lace that 1 would now refer the ha type of 
the future as used in Jl. and O., and in the Bhojiniri diahict of 
Hindi. It has been usual to com^Jare thi.'se tenses Avith the 
Latin future in />(>, as amnho, and the com^iarison is tenqiting, 
but, as T now think, delusive. It rests uirnn the sui)positioii 
that the h of the termination represents th(‘ substantive Awb 
h//u ; but to tills th(‘re are the seemingly fatal objections that 
hhu, in its modified form of hhara, had from very early times 
become ho, losing its labiid (dement altogether, and that the 
present tense hharaon, (dc., though much changed and Avorn 
away in modern times, ahvays retains its (diaracteristic voAvel o, 
sometimes shorteiu'd to a or resol V(‘d into aa. It is only Avhen 
an i folloAVs the o, that the combination o? is at times shortened 
to c, as in O. /'cid=:hoiba. 

Judging by the anahjgy of the cognate languages, it seems 
that AV(‘ ought noAV to see in the 1>. and O. future the Skr. 


2 xirtici 2 >le in 

iarf/a, in combination with 

the 

2 )resent tense of 

y/ as. The f 

orms are {(Jckh, “ se(‘ ”) — 



B. 

Sh.jr. 1. 2. 


3. 0'%^ 

0. 

„ 1- 


3. 

Blnypuri. 

1. 2. 


3. 

H. 

J'l. K 2. 

0^ 

3. 

0. 



3. 

Bljojpiiri. 

.. 1- 2. 


3. 


The o sing, and 3 jd. of Bhoj 2 )uri may be excluded from this 
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group, as tliey belong to tbo m or ha type of tbe future f35). 
Tlie dialect of liiwa bas some»fornis of tbe ha type, as 2 sing. 

1 pi- ’rrrw. ‘'“id wfet. 2 pi. Trrfr^- The 

dialect of Oudh (Avudlii) has 1 sing. ^ 

1 pi. 2 and in tbe old Purbi dialect 

mdrah is used for all tbree persons of botb imnibers. 

There is tlius apparent a general tendency to tbe use of tlie 
ba type of future tbrougbout tbe eastern arcLi of tlu* Aryan 
territory in India, and it will be sf'cn by conipai’iiig eitber B. 
or 0. terminations of tlie future with tbose of tbe tenses 
formed by tliose languages from tbe jinseut and jiast parti- 
ciples respectively, that they are almost, if not quite identical. 
Thus O.— 


PllFnSENT. 

Sing. 1. dekbant -/ 

2. dekbant -u 

3. dekbant -a 

Id. 1. dekbant -a 

2. dekbant -a 

3. dekbant -c 


TA.sT. 

I'VTl J{K. 

dekbil ./ 

dekbil) -/ 

dekbil 

dekbil) -u 

dekbil -a 

dekbib ~d 

dekbil -a 

dekbil) 

dekbil -a 

dtkbib -a 

dekbil -c 

dekbil) -c 


As the analogy of tlie other languages com])els us to see in 
these terminations abraded fragments of tbc' ])resent tense of 
as, when combined with tbe present and jiast participles, tbe 
same proc(‘ss of reasoning b'ads us to see tlie saint' t'lemt'iit in 
combination with tbe futurt' participle, and tlie 2 sing, of the 
Jliwa and Avadbi dialects furtlit'r enntirms this view by baviiiij* 
preserved, like Marathi, tbe cliaracteristic -v of tbe Skr. 2 sing. 
asL There is tbe same agreement of tlu' final vo^iel in tbest' 
tbree tenses of tbe B. verb, tbougb it is not so actairalely 
preserved as in tbe niort' archaic Orivu. Thus B. dchh?,-a 
does not correspond with drl'hif-dn}, and dfldnl-iun. 8o, also, 
B. dch'hit-is diliers from dckhil-i and dt'khih-i. Thei*e !s, how- 
ever, sullicient general similarity, and tbe diticj’eja*cs consist 
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mostly in this, that one tense has preserved a more archaic 
form than the other, tlins del'Midm preserves Skr. asmi^ Pr. 
amhi, hotter than deldiihay dcMifis preserves the s of asi^ while 
dchhiJl and dehhibi have rc'jcTted it. Thus, while tlie abrasion 
of the substantive verb has ])een carried to so «Teat a pitch in 
these two languages as almost to obliterate all traces of it, yet, 
from the general analogy of cognate forms, there is little doubt 
that we have in the ha future the Skr. particijde in iarya. The 
final It ill the 6 sing, of II. is a phenomenon for which I have 
in vain sought an ex])lanation ; the most probable one is, I 
think, that which eonsiflers it nuTely as a tarj^ f)r ineaningloss 
addition, but why a tiig should have been added to this person 
merely, and not to others also, remains to be explained. 


§ 54. The tAVo remaining typivs of the rutnre may ap- 
pro])riately be introdue(‘d h(‘i*e. They ar(‘ certainly pjirticipial 
tenses, though not ])artiei])ial in the same sense or on the same 
plan as tin* other tenM‘s disensM'd in this chapter; they an', in 
fact, ('xactly the reversi*. "NVhereiis, in the other ])art i(*ii)ial 
tenses, it is the modern stcan Avhieh is the partieijde, and the 
ancient Axnhal additions are a ])r('scnt tens(', in the Iavo tj'pes 
of futur(', Avhich Ave shall noAv examine, the modern stem is a 
prest'ut ti'iise, and the ancient verbal addition is a particijdo. 
The first of the tAVo is the eja tyj>o. This consists in adding 
II. sing. VI at., ifY ./5 pi . /y/., to the aorist, and the 

same in P. exc(‘])t the pi.,/’., Avhich is^^t. In the ])!.,/! IF. also 
ordinarilA" dro])s the anusAvara. This type is only found in If. 
and P. The t(‘nse runs thus {.wn “ hear”), “1 Avill h(‘ar,” etc. 


H. Sing. 1. 2. ^VVl 

„* I'f. 1. ;g?t5r 2. 

P. Sing. 1. SRWT’n 2. 

„ PI. 1. flurfji 2. ^nfi^ 


3. 

3. flMir 
3. f ^taiT 
3. igipiij 
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If tlie reader will compare this example with that of the 
aorist in § 33, it will be at dnce apparent that this tense is 
formed by adding the syllables get, gl, etc., to that tense. 
Among the Mahomedans of Delhi and other large cities, this 
form is used even as a present, and one fretpienlly hentrs such a 
word as haigd, for hai ‘‘it is.” Tliere can bo liltle doubt that 
this gd is the Skr. p.p. Pr. In H., as 

mentioned in § 4<S, the p.p. oi J dud “to go,” is gcij/d Ui.y and 
tins in the meduoval poets is often shortened to gd. The /! is 
which easily becomes 7^, so also pi. uf. Iflf becomes ij. 
Tlie meaning of the tense is thus, “I have gone ft hat) I may 
do,” a, construction which recalls oiir Ihiglish idiom “ T am 
going to do,” and French “ je vais fa, ire.” The participial 
nature of the afhx is shown by its Ix'ing inflect(‘d for gender 
and number in com ord witli the agent. 

This type se(‘ms to he of iatc^ origin. It is not mmh, if at 
all, known or used ])y the early wn'iters, who, except wlien they 
use the future of tlui h(( typ(\ geiu'rally exi)r(‘ss a futui'e sense 
by the aorist, only. As this metliod grew by degree's to be 
felt insufficient, the participle was added to give greater dis- 
tinctness. 

§ Tjo. The second tyj)e is that which has / for its cliaracter- 
istic. Anumg tlie classical dialects Marathi only employs this 
form, and there has been much s])eculalion about the IMarathi 
future by those who only looki'd t(> tlie language itself. It 
had, however, long been known that a future witli this type 
exivsted in the IMarwari dialect, belonging to the Hindi area, 
and spoken over a large' extent of country in Weste'rn Ilajpii- 
taiia. The able researches of Kellogg have recently placed us 
in possession of Uno more instances of a future ’of this type 
spoken in Nepal and by the mountaineers of Garhwcl, and 
Kumaon in the Himalayas, who are by origin Rajputs ivom the 
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plains. Thus, the Marathi future now no longer stands alone, 
and we are in a position to compare the whole group of futures 


of the la tyjie {par ^‘faU,^’ 

mar “ strike,” /io 

“ he,” suf, sod) 


RINGUl.Aa. 


Manvari. 1. 

iJ. 

3. 1?%^ 

Garhwali. 1. 

2. 

3. 

Kumaoiii. 1. 

2. 

3. irn:^ 

Nepali. 1. 

2. 

3. fr^rr 

;= j iicufor. 1. 

2. 

\« 

3. 

1 ^active. I. 

2. 

3. 


l‘LrUAI,. 


MnnvAri. 1. Tf^SfT 

2. 

3. X|%?TT 

GarhwAli. 1. 

2. 

3. 

Kuinaoni. 1. 

2. TTPC^IT 

3. 

Nepali.' 1. |t5n 

2. 


2 ( lUMifor. 1 . 

2. 

3. 

^ active. 1 . 

^ \ Os 

2. 

3. ;Efrf%Wt«T 


111 these dialeels llio aorist has had ailded to it a form 
sing, and ^ pL, which does not appear to he inflected for 
gendcT, hut- has only sing, aiul pi. niase. So far as it goes, 
liowever, it directly corresponds to 11. and T\ //e, //c, etc., and 
like them points to a particijnal origin. In Marathi tlu* 
inflectional teniiinations liave heen dropj)ed, and in some eases 
even the Iff itself. Tli(‘ 1 sing, of the neuter aorist is and 
adding ^ to this, we get which, heing dithcult to 

pronounce, lias glided into In the 1 pi., however, the ^ 

has simply heen rejected, so that it is tlie same as the aorist. 
Ill the 2 sing, the aorist has hut, as has already heen 

shown, this is a contraction from and ^ = 
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from the Marathi liabit of lengthening the vowel of 
a final syllable. In tlic 2 pi. aorist HZti the ^ has licit licr 
been fused with the anuswara into if, as in the 1 sing., nor has 
it altogether dropped out, as in the 1 pi. ; but there is no trace 
of the anuswara; the reason of this is that the anuswara in 
this person is not organic ; the older language has simply as 
Jind it is to this that the ^ has b(‘en added, and not to 
the modern form. The tliird person singular and plural is 
still simpler; aor. ^ = and (areliaie) + ^ = 

The same jirocess is folhnvi^d by the active veil) 

exactly. 

I look upon this ^ as the shortened form of a sing. 

pi. '^TT of wdiich the feininiiK' is ai)par(mtly not 

in use, and 1 derivT it from Skr. p.p.p. lb’. 

ol wliieh the//// has been reduced to // according to ordinarv' 
practice, and the singl(‘ // has then drop])t‘d out, leaving 
shoT’tened into This derivation is conlinned Jby the fact 

that in all the langung(*s this \^(*rb is ust‘d in the scaise of 
beginning to do any thing, as in IJ. “ he began to do.” 

In j\l. especially it is list'd in a very wide rtinge of applications, 
and a])propriately means ‘‘he begins (that) he may dt^.” 

in other words “ he is about to do,” he will do.” 
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§ 56. I give here, for convenience of comparison, a tabular view 

I. — Present Par- 


Sanskrit 1)1., Xf^ll. 



UTNUl. 

TANJAHl. 

SINUHl. 

Participle. 



Noufer. 

Activf'. 

(flf) devlinallf. 


2 . 0 ^ 1 , etc. 

of^ 


(6) indeelinablf. 


if 

»> 

)» 

S. 1 . 

' 



Hftfftt.rtc 

2 . 

o 

cn 





a 

o 

V 





u 

a 

a 

PI. I. 

a 

j 




u» 

S o 





3. 

) • 





^ On account of the multiplicity of forms in Marathi, the masculines 
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of the participles and the participial tenses derived from them. 


TiciPLE Active. 

Prakrit ®?t a. 


OliJAKATI. 

MAIIATIII. 

OKIYA. 

JJANGALI. 

OH 

Neuter. 

^Z?IT *7ft o"^’ 

Atin'e. 

0^ ^ 



•TIT ®«ft oTTf 

oWT 0^ 

0 ^ «arr *hV 


>♦ 


IgCTOHt *?ltHT 

latftti ‘(It 

NS* s* 

^<T 


HZrft' 


• 













TOTtt 











m .T Mj 

1 



ily of the indicative and conditional are given in this table. 




II. — Past PARTiriPLE Passive. 




III. — Future Participle Passive. 



^ See other dialectic forms in § 53. * Only the masculine is given from want of space. 
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§ 57. The only partici 2 )ial tenses in the Gijisy verb are those 
formed from the past participle.' This 2 )articiple is sometimes 
regularly formed from the modern verbal root, and sometimes, 
as in the other languages, is an early Tadbhava, 2 >crpetuating 
the type of the Ib'akrit partici 2 )lo. 

There are, as in the other languages, three types of this 


particqile ending in 
the first type are — 

L (1) to 

or do^ (2) 

to, (3) 

no. Examples of 

and'va to carry,’^ 

ando. 

8kr 

.ani. 

p.p.p. 

anita, S. ando. 

jlvdva “ to live. 

jmlo, 



yy 

jivita. 

kerdca to do,^^ 

kerdo. 

» 

kri. 

yy 

krita, Pers. karda. 

flash d va ‘Mo d(‘part, ’ ’ 

nashto. 

)) 

nac. 

yy 

nashta. 

chindva “to cut,’’ 

Of the second ty2] 

chindo, 

le — 

yy 

chhidj 

► yy 

chhimia. 

avdva “ to come,” 

alo. 

)y 

aya. 

yy 

ayata, M. ala, B.O. 
dila. 

java “ to go,'” 

dihdva “ to see,” 

Of the third type 

gulo, 

diklo. 

>9 

ya, 

yy 

yata, M. gel a, B. 
gela, 0. giila. 
B. dekhila, 0. 
dekhila. 

ddva “to give,” 

dino. 

yy 

da. 

yy 

datta, Pr. dinno,0.- 
II. diniia,dina 

lava “to take,” 

lino, 

yy 

labh, 

yy 

labdha,0.-H. linna, 
lina. 

rovdva “ to weep,” 

rovno, 

yy 

rud. 

yy 

rudita, Pr. runno, 
S. runo. 

urydva “ to fly,” 

uryano. 

yy 

uddi, 

yy 

uddiua, S. udaiio. 


The Aorist is fonned by adding the terminations of the old 
substantive verb, thus from lino ‘‘ taken — 

Sing. 1. b’noin, 2. liiiUn, 3. linas, 

PI. , 1. linan, 2. linan, 3. lin^s “I took,"' etc. 
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So from herdo done/' comes 

Sing. 1. kerdom, 2. kerStln, 3. kerdas, 

PI. 1. kerdam, 2. kerdan, 3. kerdas I did/' etc. 

And from muldo “ abandoned " (Skr. mukta) — 

Sing. 1. muklom, 2. mnklan, 3. muklas, 

PI. 1. muklam, 2. mnklan, 3. muklas I left/' etc. 

This proceeding is strictly analogous in principle to the 
method emjjloyed in Sindlii, to which, of all the Indian lan- 
guages, that of the Gipsies bears the closest relation. 

The future is formed by prolixing to the j)resent ieiisc the 
word kama, Skr. kain desire," and thus means “ T wish 
to do," etc. Thus kerava ‘‘J do," kamakerava “I will do," Le, 
“ I wish to do." The prefixed word does not vary for number 
or person. Tliis method of foianing the future is, as Paspati 
(p. 101) points out, borrowed from modern Gi’eck, in which 
6e\a) contracted to 6e and Oa, is ustnl in this way, as 6a vircv^tD ‘‘I 
will go." There is nothing strictly analogous to this method 
in our seven languages, though the futures of the ija and la 
tyjjes are formed on a not very dissimilar principle. 
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THE COMPOUND TENSES. 

CONTENTS.— § 58. Definition of the Compound Tenhes and Auxiltahy 
Veres. — § 59. The Hoot vtiS, Present Tense. — § 60. Imperfect in 
PaNJARI and (rlPSY. — § 61. AS WITH A NEGATIVE. — ^ 62. COMPOUND 
Tenses formed w’Ith JS. — § 6:1. The Hoot AC11II\ Discussion as to its 
Origin. — 64. Tenses derived therefrom. — § 65. Compound Tenses 
FORMED THEREWITH. — § 66. BIIU\ — THE SIMPLE TeNSES. — § 67. id. J — THE 
Particti’ial Tenses. — § 68. Compound Tenses formed therewith. — § 69. 
STJ/A.—^ 70. rA.—§ 71. Ancillary Vekrs Defined.— § 72. Examples of 

An CILL ARIES, 

§58. Further removed from the old synthetical type than 
either of the preceding (dass(‘s of tenses is that class which now 
comes under discussion. It is by moans of this class that the 
seven modern languages, after having rejected the numerous 
and comjjlicated formations of the ^Sanskrit verb, have secured 
for tliem selves the macliinery necessary for the expression of 
very delicate shades of meaning. So numerous, indeed, are 
these shades of meaning, and so tine are the distinctions be- 
tween them, that it is very difficult for a foreigner to catch 
them. 

The tenses in question are constructed by adding to the 
participles already mentioned ATirious tenses of certain auxiliary 
verbs, and in a few instances by adding these auxiliaries to 
the simple present, or aorist. The auxiliaries themselves are 
modern formations capable of being used alone, and are trace- 
able to well-known Sanskrit roots through processes partly 
Prakritic and partly post-I*rakritic. Pali and the Prakrits 
carry thp verbs in question through certain grades of change, 
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and the modern languages either preserve the Prakrit form un- 
changed, or subject it to furrier changes of their own, such 
changes being often governed by laws unknown to the Prakrit 
stage of development. 

The roots so employed are \/ ^, V Wl, and 

another, whose origin is somewhat obscure in Sanskrit, hut 
which appears in Prakrit under the form Tt will be 

necessary first to examine each of these roots and draw out the 
modern forms to be affiliated to eacli, after which the tenses 
formed by them may be aiTanged in order. 

§ 59. AS, This root means “ to be,” and is tlie simple copula 
like Latin esse (see under sf/iu in S12). Only tlie jjresent tense 
can be clearl}" traced in the modern languages, though there 
arc some detaclied fragments here and tlicu’c which may possibly 
repi’esent other tenses. These will be noted further on. In 
Sanskrit the root belongs to the stjcoud or ad conjugation, in 
which the terminations are added direct to the root thus giving 
rise to various euphonic changes in accordance with the laws of 
Sandhi. Ihili and the scenic Prakrits, in contradiction to their 
usual practice of employing the h//a type for all roots, retain 
in this verb the ad type. Omitting the dual, the tense runs — 


Skr. 

Sing, 1. 

asmi. 

2. asi. 


asti. 

>» 

PI. 

1. 

small. 

2. stha. 

3. 

santi. 

Pa. and Pr. j 

[Sing. 1. 

1 

asnii, 

amhi. 

2. asi, 

3. 

atthi. 

j 

(PI. 

1 

1. 

asma, 

amha. 

2> attha, 

3. 

saiiti 


In Prakrit the initial vowel is often elided as ’mlii, ^mha. 
These forms, however, belong to the scenic Prakrit, whit li, as 
Pischel has shown, is really almost as artificial a language as 
Sanskrit, and on comparing the corresponding te^ise in the 
modern languages, it seems difficult, if not, imposFibie, to derive 
it from the scenic forms. We are not justified in /assuming 
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that the modem tense was derived, according to different 
phonetic laws, from those which have guided and effected the 
transformations of other words in these languages. On the 
contrary, in the absence of a continuous chain of documents 
exhibiting the gradual changes that have taken place, we have 
nothing to guide us but the general principles of phonetic 
evolution, which we have been able to formulate for ourselves 
from undoubted instances. We have numerous well-established 
cases in which the Prakrit, followed by the moderns, has conju- 
gated a verb according to tlie hhu type, though in classical 
Sanskrit it follows some other conjugation; indeed, it may, I 
think, be considered as proved that the fomis of the hhii conju- 
gation have swallowed up all other conjugational types, just as 
much as those of the as st(‘iu in nouns have driven out all other 
declensional forms. In this view there would bo strong reasons 
for postulating the existence of a j)resent tense of conju- 

gated after the hhu type, thus — 

Sing. 1. asami, 2. asasi, 3. asati. 

PI. 1. asaniah, 2. asatha, 3. asanti. 

It is only from such a form as this, the existence of which, 
though I am not aware of any text in which it is found, may 
fairly be inferred from analogy, that the modern forms can, in 
accordance with the ordinary laws of development, be derived. 

Beginning with Sindlii as the most archaic, or nearly so, this 
tense runs thus — 

Siiig. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. 

Now, barring the troublesome superfluity of anunasikas 
which the Sindhians have seen fit to bestow on this aorist, the 
forms are strikingly similar to those of the Sanskrit tense 
postulated above. The 3 sing, dhe is contracted from ahdiy 
which, again, is good Prakrit for asati^ but it could hardly be 
deduced from asti, which, as wc have seen, naturally results in 
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Prakrit atfhi. The terminations of the other persons agree 
with those of the aorist of the active verb given in § 33, and 
those are obviously and admittedly derived from the termina- 
tions of the hhii type. I am unable to account for the peculi- 
arity of this tense using the forms of the active verb, where we 
should natural^ have expeefed those of the neuter, etc. 

like etc. Trumpp does not notice this point, and as I 

am not in possession of any documents in medieeval Sindhi, I 
have no materials on which to form an opinion. It is to be 
hoped that the learned author, in the next edition of his very 
valuable grammar, will furnish some elucidation of this curious 
anomaly. This tense is all that remains to us in Sindhi of the 
Sanskrit substantive verb r/.s\ 

Only the aorist, also, has survived in ]\rara1hi, which has — 

Sing. I. 2. 3. . 

W. 1. 3. 

These are the regular terminations of the aorist in the neuter 
verb, only the 1 plural dilVers slightly, having instead of 
In as in S., the initial vowel is lengtiieiied, the reason for 
which is not obvious, as there has been no loss of consonants 
requiring coin ])en sat ory lengthening. ^L, like S., has onlv 
this one tenst* from r/s*. Tso traces of it are found in 0. or O., 
excc'pt in a negative form, which will be treated of in the next 
section. 

Kindi and l\anjabi agree very closely in the aorist. Classical 
Hindi represents, howev('r, a modern (hwelopment of this tense. 
In the mediieval writers, and in tln^ present diah'cts of the 
eastern and central Hindi area, the older form is preserved 
thus — 

SCNCirLAll. 

Old-H. 1. 2. 3. 

Avadlii, 1. 2. 3. •^1 

Riwai. 1 . 2. % 3. W 
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Pluhal. 

oid-H. 1. 2. 3. 

Avadlil. I. 2. 3. ■5!}| 

Rhvat. l-l 2.^^,^ 3. 

Tile 3 siugular in ilie poets is soTrietiiries written with, and 
sometimes withoiil, the last //, as in Kabir f?|rfTT^ 

There /.v one line of duty in the world’’ (Ttam. Ivi. 1), or 
written as a dissyllabic word, as “The 

name of liam itself the true otu'” (//>. Ixiv. 5), or with long 
/, inetri grsititi, II “ Ileligion, he saith, is all 

(one like) Avaler ” {ih. Ixxiii. 5). The 1 singular occurs in 
TfF WIT TTR ^fl (for ^ ft H 

“I’ause and attend, ponder on lifiin, thus / a/i/ calling aloud, 
oil ! ” (if/. Kali. 7). So aKo in Tulsi Tins, frftr »TfR fqp^ 

3rf€ wfl II “ Thus her mind is changed as fate decrees ” 
(Ay-k. 117), TTR ’^TTSIT TT?T^ II “ Hum in lord of tilings 
movi'ublc arid iinnioveable ” {ih. llo), W 

The laws of duty arr all reyersed ” (ih. 017), 

lly aphicresis of the initial (f Ave get the ordinary classical 
Hindi tense > — 

Sing. L ff, I- I 2. ft> .3. 

The classical language uses in the 1 sing., but is used 
in the j)oe1s, in Braj, and in the rustic diah'cts. BetAveen 
used as a singular, and^, used as a. plural, there is the same 
confusion as in Ihe same 2 )ers()us of the aorist in the ordinary 
verb (§ '‘>3). The form ^ seems to belong more naturally to a 
Pr. ahdmu, and*^ to ahdnfi, and we arc led to suspect that an 
inversion ot' the tAvo Avords has taken pla(‘e. Avadhi 2 sing. 
ahrs has, like IM., a variant ahds, both of Avhich lead back to an 
older ahasi, just as 3 sing, ahai does to ahati. It is obvious that 
had \/«s^not been treated as a bhii verb, there would have 
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arisen no such types as ahai and hai ; for mti goes into atthi, 
which would have led to sorrietliing very difierent. 

Panjabi closely follows IT., having — 

Sing. 1. ft, 2. % 3. 1*1. 1. ft, 2. ft. 3. f?T. 

It has also, as noticed in § 54, a form of this tense with the 
participial addition JU tn,, ^./l, etc., as — 

Sing. 1. ^t^TT, 2. 3. 1^, 

PL 1. ^5i, 2. ft^r, 3. fifii ‘‘I am/’ etc., 

w^here the type of the future is mixed up wulli that of tlui 
present. I have heard this form used mostly at tlie end of 
a sentence, wdiere the sjteaker seems to he.sitato, as if he felt, 
the wmit of something more to say, and ultimately adds a ga. 
It is also us(‘d doubt iugly, as when you suggest a pos.sible 
explanation of some difhculty, and your companion an.swers 
well, perhaps it is so’' — ^^TT- 

The same form occurs in the Kanauji dialect of Hindi. 

The jn’csent of this Y(a-b in the diale(.‘t of the llumilian 
Gipsies (Paspati, p. 80) adherc's more closely to tht; Sanskrit. 
It runs thus — 

Sing. 1. isdm, 2. isaii, 4. isi. 

PI. 1. isani, 2. isaii, 4. isi. 

§ GO. Panjabi has also an imperfect in a great many forms 
which must ai)])arently be alliliated to this root. First there is 
a purely parthdpial form — 

Sing. 1, 2, 3, ^ m., f. 

PL t //«., ^^t/, “ I, tliou, lie was,” etc. 

Then fT is added as in the prc.seut, J'iving ^TRT, 

I do not remcinbcr ever to have heard tliis foini, 
but it is given in the Ludhiana graiuiuar. One 'il'teii hoars 
, which is propei'ly feminine singular, used for the luascii- 
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line singular, and jdural also. Moreover, there is a defective 
form having only some of the persons, which looks somewhat 
inflectional. Tlie singular 2 and 3, and plural 2, are supplied 
by parts of 

Sing. I. PI. 1. 3. 

To this, also, is added thus 
Sing. 1. m.. ^^1/. 

PL 1. lErtijm., 3. 

Yet another and extromoly common form in colloquial usage 
prefixes ^ to this type — 

Sing. 1. f^t. 2,3. 

PI. 1, 2. It m., |t\^t/. 3. l^wT. 


Most of these forms ar(^ dialectics, and, as such, in use only in 
certain parts of the country. The participial form given first 
is probably 111 e original; seeing how much the j)ast tenses of 
the Sanskrit verb had fallen out of use at an early period, we 
arc, perhaps, hardly justifi(‘d in looking for anything but a 
participial origin foi* a luodcTn past tense, and in this view we 
might j^iostulale a p.]).]). On the other hand, however, 

it so happens that the im])erfect of oh is one of the few imper- 
fects of Skr. A^erbs, Avhieh did live on into the Pali and Prakrit, 
and the inflectional form of this tense can be phoneticall}^ de- 
rived therefrom, thus — 


Skr. Sing. 1. 


2. wl:, 3. 


PI. 1. 

Pr. Sing. 1. ^t, 
PI. 1. ^t, 


a. 3. 

Si- laV, 3. 

— 3. 


Tf we take tlilis yiew il- would Boem tkat the tense was 
originally inflectional, Lut that all other verbs in the language 
having a participial construction, this also was, by the common 
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process of mistaken analogy, considered participial also, and i 
being the ordinary tcrminatfon of the feminine, ^ was 
erroneously taken for a feminine, and a inascidine ^ was 
invented to suit it, togctlier with the plurals % and 
This reasoning will account also for Ihe fact that is often 
used for the masculine singular. Whether the origin of this 
multiform tense he participial or infl('ctioiial, it is abundantly 
clear that the present usage of the language pr(‘SOTits a maze of 
confused forms, which, their origin having been forgotten, have 
become mixed together in great variety. 

ITere, T would provisionally n‘fer the imperfc'ct in the I>raj 
dialect of Hindi, Avhicli is iiarticijiial in form, and does not 
vary for person. It is sing. ^ />/., fV i>i. f ft/- 
A variation of this foian in A\h‘stern Jtaj])ulana (INFarwar) has 
sing. pi. 'fT- I think va' must see in Ibis ft)nn a ]).p.p. of 
asj with loss of tin inilial vowtl, and (‘hange of ^ into 

So, also, her(‘ would, on the same princiide, come in two 
preterites or rather impeidects — 

Kaiiaiiji. Sing. m.y 

PI. “ I. Ctf., wa!<.” 

Gujarati. Sing. I H «. 

PI. frTT"'-. Wnt n. UL 

which appear to come from Pr. ju’esent participh' “being.’' 
The change of meaning from a prt'sent to an imperfect has an 
analogy in the treatnienl of the corn 'sjx)!! ding tense of the 
verb ho (§ 07). 

The Gipsy language* has regained an imperfect- of this root, 
not directly derive *d from the Skr. imperfee*t, but formed by 
the adelition of the syllable* as to the })resent.^ 

8ing. 1. isoinas, 2. isanas, ) isfis (isi + as). 

PI. 1. isamas, 2. isdnas, 0. isas. 

^ Paspati, p. 80. Miklosich, vol. ii. p. 1/5, has a dissertation on tlie subject, 
whicL, however, is very eoiiluscd and bew ildermg to read. 

VOL. 111. 
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This language uniformly makes an imperfect from every root 
by adding r/.s‘ to the present, but"the process is so foreign to our 
Indian languages as to have no interest for us in the present 
inquiry. 

§ 01. The derividives of r/.s' in the present tense are in some 
languages curiously ])()und up witli the negative into a tense 
which exists in those languages in which there is no trace of 
the positive' form. Tims ( )riya., which has no positive present 
as, has a complete negative jiresenl., “ I am not, etc.^’ 

Sing. 1. 2. , ;t. -gl. 

PI. 1. •TTF, 2. 3. 

Here the a in the first syllable of the singular is due to some 
confusion with the tense of bhu, to be noted hereafter; but 
though this form is common in writing, tlu' peasantry often say 
simply “he is not.” The insertion of this a is accounted 
for by sup]josiiig it to have slipped ov('r from the following 
syllable, thus, nnJtc would Ix' for an /me, and imJtfUiii for aa 
Jmnnfi. Niianfi, and not ndli(ui1i, is the older form, as in — 

^ I 

^Icrciful-licartc'd ore noi , hut pitiless.” — Rasak. vi. 18 . 

There being in ( ). no jiositive prescait from r^s•, tlu' survival of 
the negative present has naturally been accounted for by 
referring it. to the only i)osit,ive presc'ut remaining, namely, 
that from hlik ; hint this seems to be a false analogy, because, 
as will be shown latc'r on, in many (‘onstriudions the negative 
is used without the //, and is generally so used by the rustic; 
classes. 

G. has for all j)ersons of both tenses, tlu'y say ifT 

“I am not,” H •T’sft “ thou art not,” % ” he is not.” This 

is a case of forgetfuhu'ss of the origin of a v/ord leading to its 
use bcipg extended to cases wlicrc it has no right to be, for 
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•TOV is clearly derived from the Pr. form of with ^ 

prefixed, and thus, strictly sj)eakmg, belongs only to th(i 
3 sing. 

The negative of as is kept distinct from that of him in 
Marathi, the former runs thus — 

sinjr. 1. 2. 3. ?nft. pi- i. 2. ?rr^, 3. ^rritri. 

In Hindi and arc nsed to mean siinjdy “not,” and 
if they ever liad any verbal meaning, have now (jiiif(' losi it. 
In Sindhi the lu'gative ])relixed merely eoal('sees Avitli i1, with- 
out in any way influencing it, or bringing about any change in 
its form ; thus 5ff| OP “ he is not.*’ 

§ 02. The pi'esent tenst* from as is add('d t(> tlu‘ simph' and 
jiartieipial tenses of the neuter, active, oi' causal stem, to form 
a class of compound tenses, luning signitications somewhat 
more definite thun the pai‘ti(‘ipial tens(‘s wliiai used alone. In 
some cases, liowevcn*, no additional strengtlj of meaning sc'cnis 
to b(* gained. In the following ('xam])les it v ill suflice to (piot(‘ 
th('- 3 singular in each tense, fi'om vhich tlu‘ nuder lani foian 
the rest i\)i* himself. 

Hindi adds the pivsent of ffs to the ])i*esent and past paiti- 
ci})les of the ordinary verb, to form a det'initc* pi’estmt and 
definite preterite re.^pt'ctively, as — 

Def. I’ivsent is sc'enig.'" 

Dcf. Preterite lias 

Collo(piially, also, one sometimes h(‘ars a tense formefl from 
the aorist of the V('rb, and that of the auxiliary, as ^ “ hi' 
comes,'^ This usage prevails more in tin* Western Tfindi area, 
where the language is transitional to t Gujarati, and is not 
approved of in classical speech. ‘ 


1 Kelloji^g^, p. 20G. 
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Panjabi bas the following : — 

• ^ 

Def. Present he is going.” 

Def. Iinjierfect ^ “ he was going.” 

Def. Preterite “ he has gone,’’ 

I’liiperfect W\ “ had gone.” 

Sindhi lias, like Hindi, the two definite tenses : — 

Def. Present he is going.” 

Def. Preterite f “ he has gone.” 

Maratlii bas a. Avider range; it I’oruis two separate tenses, one 
from the indeedi liable, aiiotlu'r from Ibe declinable form of its 
])resont participle, a definite perfect from its past participle, 
and a sort of future* AA’itli its noun of agency 75). In the 
last-named instance, iioAiever, we bavc hardly a tense, but 
rather a participial construction — 

Def. Present “ he is writing.” 

,, (Kio]»haiic he is writing.” 

Drf. I'rcforitc 'W? “ hi' has written.” 

Future ■NffTinT: “ lie is about to write.” 

The other languages having no traces of this auxiliary, 
naturally have no tenses formed by it. 

§ ACIIJT. This root must he taken next, in order to pre- 
serve the natural seepumee of tenses in the modern verbs. It 
has been eustoin|pfy hitherto to accept AAnthoiit inquiry the 
assumption tiiat the auxiliaries of this form are derived from 
an ; hut there are eonsidi'rahle difficulties in the way of ad- 
mitting this \'i('\v, AA'liieh ajipeai's, as far as I can trace it back, 
to have aris(‘n from Vararuchi, xii. 19 {^aurmcni), anfcrachchha. 
But the next sutra gives iipdithi, as far as we can see from the 
very corrupt state* of the text, and the parallel passage from 
the Sapkshipta iSara (Lassen, App. p. 51) gives only aithiy 
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tliougli fragments of a present tense avlivhlun^ et(;., arc quoted by 
Lassen (p. 340) from tbe lattei^autliority. By bis referiaicc 1o 
p. 200, the author would seem to favour a derivation fi*om (inti 
by inversion aM^ as h we laiow (Yol. I. ]). 317) migrates into 
but this will not aeeoiint for the other persons of the tense. 

It docs not, however, follow that V^araiaielii, in quoting 
achchh as an equivalent for over mi'ant that the former was 
phonetically evolvc'd from the latter. ITe is merely ^ 4 ’iviug us 
the popular equivah'iit of the classical wortl. Just in tlie same 
way ho tells us (viii. OS) that rnUa and hlntppK ar(' usi'd for Skr. 

but no one supposes that ciitta can, by any known process 
of phonetic change, be dn'iced from It is simply a 

popular word used instead of a retined one. So, also, when lie 
tells us that achchh is used inst(‘ad of r^s■, are not bound to 
believe that he nu'aiis to say that. th(5 fornuu* is derived from 
the latter, but simply that it is in use sid(‘ by side with it. 
llenuichandra, in the same way, gives manyiiopular equivalents 
of 8kr. roots, which are not derivative's from those foots. 

Weber, Tlala, p. -11, rejects, and with justice, the idea, of anj^ 
connection betwe'cn the t wo words, and suggi'sts that avrlt is a 
form of (jach (\/ gam), “to go.^’ This view is sup])ort(Hl by 
citations from the Bhagavati (i. 411, etc.), as e.g. acchcjja id 
citlhcjja rd nixiri/t/a cd apaltcj/tiy “Le't him go, or stand, or sit 
down, or rise up.’’ In tlui ('xamples quoti'd from the 
Saptasatakam, hovx'ver, the Avoi'd Ix'ars more often the opposite 
meaning of standing still ; and often may be rendered by either 
one or the other ; thus — ^ 

tupjianana kino ac- 

chasi tti ia pucchiai vahuui. — Sapt. 291. 

Here Weber translates, “ Why gocat thou Avith anointed face? ” 
but the scholiast has him tishUiaaiy “ why ataaded thou ” The 
general meaning of the passage is merely “ why art thou ” 
thus, f.c. “ why have you got your face anointed ? ” So^ in 344, 
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o^amafiamnnorahai))i arch anti miihnnahn, it must be rcudered, 
“ They arc (or stand) Ibeir clcsiros unfulfilled.’’ In another 
passage, 1G9, it has still more uiiinistakeably the meaning 
of stay : 

aeehaii tava manaharam 
piyai muhadamsanain aiinahaggham 
taggai iia ehel tasima 
\i jhatti dittha suhavei, 

literally, “ Let stand (or let be) the heart- entrancing, very 
precious sight oi‘ the fa(‘e of niy lo\e, even the boundary of the 
fields of lu'i’ village, when seen, straightway delights.” lie 
means a sort of hy2)erb()le, as we niiglii say, ‘‘Her face delights, 
said J ? not hei* face merely — (or, let. alone her face) — why even 
the sight of the village where she lives delights.” Here acchah 
is 8 singular ini])erative ; the idiimi is in common use in 
modern s])eec}i ; thus in O. they would say tuku dekhiha thdiiy 
tdJiur (jrdni -siind niadlnja dekkihd dnand atv, “Let the sec'ing of 
her stand aside*, the seeing ot* Ikt villager boundary merely is 
delight.” It is like the use of the* word aJam in Sanskrit. 
Parallel to the use of O. TSTT this coJistructioii is that of 
in B. Thus, JUiarat (fijandra — 

I ^ II 

^ w?: w ^ ’nff II 

“ From long fasting tlm folk were nearly dead, 

Ld alone food, they could not (even) g(;t water.” — "Mansingh, 44G. 

Literally, “Let the matter of food stand (aside),” see ^ GO. In 
the Chingana or Gi 2 )syalso avh means “to remain,” “to stand.” 
Thus, opre jnrendc achdva, “I stand on my feet,” or 8im2)ly, 
“I stand,” Pas 2 iati “ se tenir d(‘bout ; ” achilo korkoro ‘‘he re- 
mained alone,” ale arhiloni “here I am,” literally “ here I have 
remained;” achen dcrlcsa “ remain with God,” “good-bye” (i.e. 
“God be with ye”), I’as 2 i. “ Salutation tres-commune j^aimi les 
Tchingignes.” 
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Not to multiply examples, the use of this verb in a sense 
which, whatever its original* meaning, has become almost 
equivalent to that of being,” is well established in the Jaina 
Prakrit and in Hala. The aphmresis of an initial consonant is 
rare. In scenic I’rakrit it is confined almost entirely to the 
root {jcnK()y as in dnuHt ~ ;Vb/d.s7‘, dnahodi — ujndpaijati^ etc. 
Also in lino = piDinh^ and a few other words. 

Put I would suggest lhat this word may after all be nothing 
more than a foi*ni of 8kr. f//r.s7/, to apjjear.” This root 

seems to have borne in Skr. rather the meaning of “to reach, 
pervade” (see Williams’s Piet, s.v.), but if we are to connect 
with it “eye,” as seems probable, the meaning of “to 

see,” or “ to app(‘ar,” woidd b(‘ natural to it. It will be 
shown presently tliat tht; various languages have forms ending 
in If, and and all th(‘se tliree forms jfiionctically point 

to an earlier 

Leaving Prakrit scholars to decide whence comes this stem 
or iSim (W( ‘her writes it in both ways), wo imiy, I think, 
start from the fact that there is such a stem in Prakrit, and we 
have the opinion of a high authoiity for disputing its con- 
nection with Inde('(l, as has already bee]i shown, so 

i'C‘gularly jjasses into in the moderns, that it is difficult to 
conceive by what process it could ever ha\e become I 

^ ITfiiificliuiHlrii’s smiis coiictuhivt' against any coimection between nc/i 

and fjani, for he lias a sutra tt> tlie rHecf that words ol the elass ffam take the 
termination cfia; the list consists of the lonr niu'ds (jaccluu (^* 1111 ), icchai (^^h), 
jacchdi (yam), and acc/fai (r). — I’lNcbcl, Hem., iv. *21-3. 11 acchai ^^ele only (jacchiu, 
witli loss ot the initial consonant, it wmild hardly he ;;^i^ell as a scjiarate instance of 
the rule. Jn another passage occurs a use of this woid exactly siinilar to that from 
IJala quoted above — 

jdinahim visanu kajjagai jivaham majjlie ei 
tanialiim ucchau iaiu janu suaiiu vi iiutarudci, 

“As long as [your] cireiimstaiices in life go badly (ht('rally ‘as Jong is a ditllcult 
condition of afiairs goes in life’), so long, let alone cicdiau) the base man, e\en the 
good man keeps aloof (literally ‘ghes an interval’),” “ Tenijiora ' luennt niibila, 
bolus cris.” Kajjagui = kur} agati, iaru = itara. 
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have preferred to treat it as a separate stem altogether, and 
I think this treatment will bo» found to be to a very great 
extent justified by the examples from the modern languages 
which I shall now adduce. 

§ 64. Classical Hindi, Panjabi, and Sindhi, do not retain any 
traces of this root. ]\[. lias, however, a complete verb 
which wc should refer, I tliiiik, to this root, resting on the 
Avell-known peculiarity of M., by which it changes 
es 2 )ecially when derived from an earlier into ^ (Vol. I. 
p. 218). The Sanskrit V fffi having in M. become d/ic^ an 
affiliation concerning which thei*e can be no doubt, we are 
driven to seek for a difierent origin for SI. a nr, and we iind it 
appropriately and in full accordance with known phonetic 
processes in M. has tlic following tenses : — 

1. Aorist — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. 

where the terminations exactly correspond with those of the 
aorist in tlie ordinary vcib. 


2. Simple imperative — 

Sing. 1. 

2. 

3. 

PI. 1. 

2. Wt, 

3. 

3. Simple future — 

Sing. 1. 

2. 

3. 

PI. 1. 

2. wra. 

3. 


4. Present formed with present particij^lc and Sanskrit 
substantive verb — 

Masc. Slug. 1. 2. 3. 

I’l- 1- 2. 3. 
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5. Conditional similarly formed. Sing. 3 masc. etc., 

as in the ordinary verb. 

6. Preterite formed with p.X).p. similar to conditional. Sing. 

3 masc. etc. 

7. Subjunctive formed Avith future jj.]). Sing. 3 masc. 

etc. 

Oriya comes next, with an aorist of old simple pi eseut only, 
which is thus conjugated — 

Sing. 1. * 3. 

PL 1. 2. 3. 

There being no formation from \f(is in 0., tliis tense does 
duty for the simple “ I am, thou art,’' etc. Witli leugtliening 
of the first voAA'el, in accordance wit li its usual practice, JJeiigali 
has a present, and an im])erfe(d ; but in Tiiodern tinu's tlie initial 
long AU)W(‘l of the latter Ltis b(‘en entirely drop 2 )t‘d, so that we 
now have — 


Present Sing. 1, 

PL 1. 2 , 

Iiniierfect Sing. 1. 2. f^5f. 

n. 1. '-I- 


3. “ bain,” etc. 

3. 

3. ‘‘ I was,” etc. 

3. 


Tliough used as an impcTloit, (bis lailtT teiiso is in fonn a 
jireterite, corresponding to dckhinn, etc., of the regular verb. 
The loss of the initial d is comparatively recent, for it is re- 
tained in so late a jjoet as Pharat Chandra, (a.d. 1711— 1755). 

“She was [i.c, hiul b(‘Cii) very 
wanton in her youth” (Pidya-S. 2P)). It is common enough, 
also, in the other Pongali poets, % 

“What vicissitudes were experienced by you” (l\asi- 
M. 2(S4), and the j)oets of the present day frc'ely permit them- 
selves the use of this form as a 2)oetic licence Avhen their metre 
requires it. 

Passing westwards from Bengal, we come to thc^ extreme 
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eastern limits of Hindi, in the Maithila province (Tirhut, 
Purnia, etc.), where the rustic dinlect has the following present: 

Sing. 1. 2. 3 PL 1. ^ 2. W, 3. 

It has also a fcniininc singular jJural uninflected for 
person. 

Close to the Bong.ali frontier, near the junction of the 
Mahaiianda and Kankai i‘ivers, they speak a curious sort of 
mixture of Hindi and Bengali, and have a present — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. PI. 1. 2. if, 3. %. 

Furtlier west, in the same district, one hears — 

Sing. 1. 2. If, 3. Iff. PL 1. f^, 2. ^t, 3. IfTf. 

In l^liojjjuri, for the i)r(‘sent is often lieard which is un- 
changed throughout both ])ersons. This widely-used form 
seems to confirm llie sui)i)osition of the derivation from 
for ^ changes both to ^ and to ^5. 

From the Hiinalayan districts of Kumaon and Garhwal, 
Kellogg (p. 201) gives a present ol‘ this verb, and it is in use 
in Eastern ltajj)utaiia. It is also the ordinary substantive verb 


in Gujarati — 





SIN(}T"L\Tt. 


Kurnfion. 

1. sETf, W 

2 . t 

a. 

Garlnvril. 

1. ^ 

2 . 

3. 

PL Kajputaiia. 

1. ® 

Os. 

2.% 

3. 

Gujarati. 


2 . t 

3. 


I’Ll UAL. 


Kumaon. 

1 . lit 

2 . 

3. 

GarlmaL 

1- iff. 

2. 

3 . lEfsr. 

Pi. Rajputana. 

1 . 

2. ^ 

3. 

Gujarati. 

1 . 

2. ^ 

3 . 


The first and third of these have also a preterite participle 
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in type like most oF the preterites. Thus in Kumaon they say 
sing, pi. fipin or wliicli scorns to point to a Skr. 

p.p.p. ^f^=Pr. Ill Eastern llajputaiia there is 

sing. sft,pl.l^. 

Altliougli modern classical Tlindi do(5S not use this root, yet 
it is found with the initial vowel in the shape of an indecdinable 
2 ^resent jjarticijdc in the old poets, as in Tiilsi’s liainayan — 

Thyself remain iiig, give the lieir-appureiitship to Ram, O king! ” 

-Ay-k. 11. 

That is, ‘^during thy lifelime,” lil orally ‘Mhon heing.” The 
did ionary- writers erroneously give this as a Tadbhava from 
Avith Avhich it has nothing 1o do. 

If is worthy of consid(‘ration Avhdher the forms of the im- 
perfect in J\ giv(‘n in § Go should not be referred to this root 
rathei* than to as. The change of ^ into ^ so characteristic of 
M. AAmild thus find a ]>arallel in Ihmjabi. , 

Gujarati lias also a present. ]>articiple indeclinable and 
‘^(iii) being,” and declinable ^ /b ^ ; pl- 

III., ift/;, ?jt a. “ being.” 

§ Go. The compound tenses fornu'd by the addition of this 
auxiliary are most numerous, as might be expeett^d, in ^larathi, 
that language having a larger raiigt' of tenses of the auxiliary 
itself than tlu' sister-tongues. First, a ])resent habitual is 
formed by adding the ]>]*esent of tlu* auxiliary to tlie present 
participle of the verb, as TTffT ‘Mie is living,” /.c. “he 

habitually resides,” ” I iim (ahvays cmi)loyed in) 

writing.” 

Ni'xt, a past habitual, by adding the aorist of the* auxiliary 
to the present tense, as “he was in tic- habit of 

sitting.” It will be remembered that in ]M. the ao: ist has the 
sense of a past habitual in modern times. This comijoiind 
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tense seems to differ very little in meaning from tlie simple 
tense. 

There is also a compound present of the conditional, wherein 
the loading verb is in the present participle and the auxiliary 
in the conditional present, li is used with “if prefixed, 
either expressc'd or und(‘rst.ood, as If 

irrrc doing thv work,” ^^rTT ‘‘(ff) wert* to fall 

(as it is now falling).” Tho same tense of the auxiliary, Avheii 
used with the past parfieiple, serves as a conditional preterite, 
as “he would have fallen (if, etc.).” 

Witli llie pret(;rite of the auxiliary and the present parti- 
ciple of tlie leading verb is e.onsirucled a present dublt alive, as 
ffr WTf! ^FTNT “ If lie slioidd be going, 

then entrust this affair to him.” Similarly, with tlu' same part 
of the auxiliary and the jiast particiide of the leading verb is 
made a jiast dubitative or pliqx'rfect, as cfY fTT 

“ Should he have arrived, then, etc.” 

So, also, \/ith the future partiei])le and the past auxiliary, 
as ^ cTT “ Should he be about to 

go, theii t(‘ll me.” 

The future of the auxiliary also forms three tenses with 
the present, ])ast, and future participhis of the leading verb 
respectively. Tt is dillicult to give theses tenses any definite 
namt^ ; the senses in which they are employed will be seen 
from the following examples : — 

1. Ih^esent participle of verb + future of auxiliary — 

“ ^^our father mil be (railing 
for you” (/>. is probably now expecting you; rata 
jjdhal~ ^^lookfi at the road,” idiomatic for “ expects”). 

2. Past participle of verb -b future of auxiliary — 

fft “ lie will have come ” {i.e. “has probably 

arrived by this time”). 
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3. Future participle of verb+future of auxiliary — 

may he now going to write ’’ {i.p. 

“ 1 shall probably be writing presently 

The above is a -fair illustration of the remark whieli T have 
frecpiently made before, that the modern verb, whihi tlirowing 
asid(i all the intricacies of the synthetical system of lenses, still 
manages to lose nothing of its power of expressing niinule 
shades of meaning. (Jn the contrary, by its almost unlimited 
power of forming compound tenses, it obtains a fullnc'ss and 
deli(‘a(T of expression, which even llie synth(dic venb cannot 
rival, indeed, this fullness is at tinit's som(‘what emliarrassinir, 
for the subtle distinctions between one tense and another are 
very difficult to grasp, and, as migiit h(‘ expc'cted, carel(>ss or 
uneducated speakei’s are unabh' to ol)ser\e tluni accurately. 
The minute analysis of tlu'sc various tenses bciongs to the 
domain of syntax rather than to that of formlor(‘, and a very 
long dissertation might. Ix' writttai upon the nuuK'rwus shades of 
meaning involved in (*ach one of them. The selection, for 
instance, of the dillerent. jiarts of tlu‘ h'ading verb and 
auxiliary deptnids, to a great extent, upon the method of 
reasoning mnployed uiu*onsciously by the speaker. These 
compound tenses are, in fact, rather pb.rases than tenses, and 
much d('})ends upon whether the spt'aker rc'gards the action as 
already past, or as actually being done with reh'rence to the rest 
of tlu' sentence. Wlu'ii W(' translate' tnu' of these' phrases into 
English, en* any other language^ wt' do not ri'ally translate, but 
substitute our own way of t'xpres.sing the ide'a for the’ native 
way. A lite'ral word-for-w’ord translation wenild be almost un- 
intelligible. Thus, in the semtenice above, Iidm Jdt asaJd^ / o* t? 
ham ij/dld sdnyd, the weirds are actually, “Eani going was, 
them that affair to liini tell,” wdiere the speake'r, a^ it were, 
pictures to himself that his messenger, after recri\ing orders, 
goes to Ham and finds that he was just going, and therefore 
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tells liiin tlie affair. Complicated and of course unconscious 
undercurrents of thought like this underlie much of the 
elaborate mechanism of the compound tenses in all our seven 
languages, and we often find natives of India who can speak 
English composing in our language elaborate sentences of this 
sort, to the entire disregard of our English idioms, be(*ause they 
think in Hindi or IMarathi, and then translate the idea into 
Englisli. This fact, whidi all observant Ejiglislimen who have 
lived long in India must have noticed, lies at the root of much 
of the difficulty which our countrymen (‘xperieiice in making 
themselves understood by natives. They think in English, and 
render word for word into Hindi oi* JMarathi ; thus probably 
producing a sentence whi(di means something widely different 
from what they int(md(‘d. It is the same with all foreign 
languages; until a man learns to think in the foreign language, 
and utter his thoughts in the shape that they have in his mind, 
he can never hope to speak idiomatically. In seeking to 
explain the oompound tons(‘s of tlu^ modern Indian verb, there- 
fore, it is necessary to analyze the connection and se(pience of 
mental impressions to which they owe their origin, a task for 
the metaphysician, and not for the student of com])arative 
philology. 

(Hijarati has also a plethora oi* compound tenses, but they 
are less coinjdicated than IMarathi, perhaps because the language 
has been l(‘ss cult i vat ('d. In the simpler languages delicate 

nnancPi^ of expr(‘ssion do not exist, and if one wishes to trans- 
late any such 2)hras(‘s into ojie of these sim 2 )]e languages, it 
must be done by a long string of sentences. Thus, in trying 
to exact from a wild foi’cster of the (Ii issa hills an answer to 
the question, Did you know that Ihini had run away before 
you went home or afterwards?”’ one has to go to work in this 
way, “Ham fled 2\ns\ver, ho! (Yes). “You knc'w that fact 
ho ! “ You went home f ” ho ! “ AVhen you reached home they 
told you 'Ham is fled,’ thus?” answer nd ! nd ! (No! No !). 
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When you did hot go home, before that, they told you ? 
ho ! So to get out the meaning^ of the Marathi sentence quoted 
above, If lie should bo going, th(‘n entrust this affair to hlin,’^ 
one would have to say, “Near liim you having gone, he ‘I am 
now going ' having said, this word having heard this matter 
to him you will tell.’^ Perhajis in citing an Orissa- wild man 
of the woods, 1 am taking an (‘xtreme ease ; but the remarks 
will hold good, more or less, for all the jieasantry and lower 
classes all over India, and it must bc^ remembered that th(' 
expression lower classes’" means in India eight-tenths of the 
whole population. 

The conqiound tenses formed wuth the auxiliary % in G. arc 
the following : — 

1. Deliiiite ])reseiit ; aorist. of verb -h aorist of auxiliary, 

as he does.” 

Sometimes both V(*rb and auxiliaiy los(‘ th(‘ir tinal vowel, as 
^ for thou dost,” ^ ‘‘ he does.” ^ for 

ift yc do,” etc. 

2. Deiiniie preterite; ]).p. of V(‘i*b -h a(”ist of auxiliary, as 

given,” active used in hnrotn construction 
with instrumental of subject. l| ” hc' has 

performed tlie work ; ” neuter in l((rfa, ^ ^ have 

ascended.” 

3. Another detinite preterite Avith the vsivond form of thep.p. 

in rio, as ^ ^ have ascended.” There seems to be no 

groat difference of meaning betAAeen this iind the last. 

4. Detinite future ; future participh' of verb 4- aorist- of 

auxiliary, as about to ('at.” 

5. Another tense with the second form of the fut. ])ar’. in 

ranOf as ^ ^ ”I am going to do.” The un inflect I'd 

form of the futui'e participle in ar may also be use L, as j ^ 

$ ‘‘Wh at art thou going to do ‘r^ ” T ' ^e detinite 
futures differ from the simple future in implying int elation and 
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definite purpose, mucli as in Grerman er will thun dificrs from 
er wird thun. 

The auxiliary || is sometimes also used after another auxiliary 
derived from hhii, as “he is (now) loosing.” 

Of the tenses so formed more will he said further on. 

It seems from e-ompariiig the examjiles given of these tenses 
that there is not for ea(‘]i one of them a distinct special 
meaning, hut that they are used somewhat vaguely, the 
auxiliary being added or omitted at pleasure. This is certainly 
th(‘ case in Hindi, as will ho S(‘en below ; and in the poets, who 
are our only guides for the medijcval jieriod, metrical necessities, 
rather than any desii-e to bring out a particular shade of 
meaning, appear to determine which form shall ho used. 

TIioso dialects of Hindi which jiossess tenses from this root, 
use them also as auxiliaries,^ Eastern llajiiutana has the defi- 
nite jiresent formed by the two aorists, tliat of the ATrb and 
that of the auxiliary, “I am beating,” also a ])i*(‘terite 

conijiosed of the p.p. of the verb and aorist of auxiliary, as 
^ 1 1 ^ ^ “ 1 have beaten.’' There seems to be some anomaly 
in this latter, for in the preterite of the ac'tive verb % is added 
to all six persons, wlicu’eas, when used with the substantive 
verb ^ ‘M)e,” the auxiliary is ])articipial sing. pi. 
IV'rhaps we hardly know enough of these rustic forms as yet 
to be able to draw accurate distinctions. 

GarlnN’ali forms its delinib' prescait. from the present parti- 
ciple and the aorist ( or ‘H am beating;” and 

its jireterite in the same way from the' p.j). and aorist 
“ho lius boaton,” “ <bt‘y }iave boaicn.” So doo.s 

Kuniaoiii, prosoul prdorito THTO' in lliosc, 

also, tbei'o is still I’ooni for more aocurato analysis, and a wider 
range of obsor\'ations roquiros to bo made in remote and little 
known jjarts of tbe country. 


^ Crammar, p. 240. 
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Bengali has four well-defined tenses. The definite present 
and imperfect are formed re«])ectivoly by incorporating the 
aorist and imperfect of the auxiliary into one word with the 
locative case of the j)resent participle, thus — 

Def. Present “ I am seeing” (dekhitc -f aehhi). 

Def. Iinperfeet “I was seeing” (ilekliite + [ujeliliinu). 

In the latter of these tenses the 1 pi. has in ordinary speech 
to a great extent usurped the place of the 1 sing., and we more 
frequently hear — 

was seeing” (dekliite -f- [Ajchiiilam). 

By incorporating the same- lenses of l]i(‘ auxiliary into one 
word with the eonjuiudive part i(‘-i pie (see § 73), it forms a 
definite i)retcrite and a pliiperfeci, as 

Def.Pret Tite ^ ’’ (dekhiya -f fieldii). 

Pluperfect had seen ” (dekidya -f achhinu). 

Here, also, i« common for 1 sing. AVonderful 

corru])tions occur in 2 )ron uncial ion in lliese leiiNes: loses its 

aspirate and boconies so that we hear ibi- a woid 

that sounds I'drchc, and may be written h>r if? ’ 

vulgo hbchc (f%), f(U’ dcl'hlvhv and for 

^f^^TfW'vrnr dvhJikdiUvm, or dvkli chUinn ?). So 

also for “ goes ” vhaJbvkc These forms are 

freely used in eon viu-salion by educated persons, and some 
recent authors of comics novels and jdays introduce them into 
the mouths of their characters. The same remark apjdies to 
all tenses of the verb, and it is a curious subjeid- for s])ec illa- 
tion, whether thii growth of literature will arrest the di^vclop- 
nient of these forms, or whether they will succeed in forcing 
their way into the written language, and dis])lace ti^e longer 
and fuller forms now in use. If the latti r event ^ikes place, 
we shall sec (iuacted before our e 3 "es the process of sinqjlifica- 

la 
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tion which has been so fertile a cause of the formation of the 
present types in the whole neo-Aryan group. I anticipate, 
however, that the purists, aided by the conservative influence 
of a literature already copious, will ultimately carry the day 
against the colloquial forms. 

Oriya has the four tenses corresponding to llengali, but only 
two of tliem aj*e formed with the auxiliary we are now dis- 
cussing, the deflnite ])resent and the definite preterite — 

D ‘f. Present T am doing ” (]»res. part, karii “ doing ”). 

Def. Preterite “I i»ave doiie”(p.p. hari “ done ”). 

Hero, also, colloquially, the auxiliary is generally incorporated 
with the V(irb, and they say and r(‘S])e(;tively. In 

the south of the province', also, the older form of the present 
])articiple in 2)r(‘vails, and one hears ‘‘he is doing,’’ 

and contracted “he is.” 

§ GO. lillV. This wid(‘ly-used root took as early as the Pali 
and Prakrit 2)eriod tlu' form liO\ and in that form it has come 
down to modern time's. As the ordinary substant ive V('rb “to 
be,” it has a full range of tenses in all the languages, and it 
not only se'rves as an auxiliary, but takes to itself the tenses of 
the other auxilia,ri('S like* any other verb. In the latter caj^acity 
it need not here be discussc'd, as the remarks which have been 
made cone'urning the emliiiary ve'rbs will ap])ly to this verb also. 

Although ho is the ge'iieral form of this root in all the Inelian 
languages, yet there are one or two exceptions in which the 
initial hh is retained. Jn I*ali, both hhurati and hoti are found 
for d sing. 2)res., ahJtard and ahued imj)f., hharatu and hofii 
impt., and in Sauraseni Prakrit wc find hho(Jf{:=^hharafi(, hhavia 
— hhutvd, and tin* like. Distiiujt traces of the retention of the 
bh are still in cxisten(;e in some rustic dialects of Hindi, and in 
the old poets. In the latter, a p.p.p. sing. di., pi. 

m[, is e,xtremely common, used alone as a ijreterite, or with the 
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verbal endings, as etc. It is also contracted into 

^fr ; and in the modern fftrm lipSH wus/^ may be heard 
commonly in the months of the lower orders all over the Hindi 
area of the present time. This foiTn presupposes a Pr. 

== a Skr. with elision of the and ^ called in to till 

lip the hiatus. I give from Kellogg the dialectic forms 
(Gr. p. 286)— 

SlNnULAK. 

Kananj 1.' 1. 2. 3. m., *ft/- 

Braj. ill. «/., ill. 

oia-parbi. an. 2. '«• 3. anr^w.. arr 

nT/- *«:/• 

Avadhi. i.ai^m., aRT, 2. a^%ar »'• ai^.annw'- 

Kiwrd. 1.2. 3. arr.H- 

Bliojpuri. 1- 2. ^«r, 3. H?ire. 

riAllAL. 

Knnanji.' 1. 2. 3. aflj m-, ^Xf- (alMi af% m.). 

Braj. hi. 

oid-i‘uii)i. i.af%, af»i. 2. ai^, ai^F '«• 3. ar^.^w. 

^Xf- ^t’'*{X^.f- ^X.f- 

Avadhi. 1. a?^ m. 2. a^% in. 3. a^i m. 

n/- 

Rinfli. 1. 2. 3. ara«l, ai^^=f . 

Bhojpuri. l.aftT^’.^^' 2.^^, .-f. 

The verhiil affixe.s are Iho same as Ihose in the ordinary ’vei’li 
explained at ii dd. Chuud uses the same form as in lira] and 

* Kaiiiiuji may bo takoii to moan tlio sjieooli of tlio comitry botwt t Ti tlo' iinup's 
and •Tumna, the heart ol the Jlimli land, Era], lint ol tlo' riglo bank of the 
Jumna, Old-Purbi, of the oouiitry north of the Cauii-os from llw' Ciiudjik ri^^^ 
1‘astwards ; Avadhi, that of Oudh (Avadh) ; Tlinai, t>f tlie ooipift soiitli of th(* 
( binges and between the Oliamhal and the Sou ri\ers. Eraj and (Md-i*urbi are the 
dialects in use in the meditrval poets generally. 
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Kaiiiluji, thus TTITO II “ He hccamr violently 

disturbed with anger’’ (IV. R. L 48), Jjm W 

“Anangapal hceattiv King” (iii. 17), ^ I 

W ■^JW? II “ former matter happctird, listen while 

I tell the wonderful tale” (iii. 15), II ‘‘‘While 

the son was being (born), she hrranto dc^ad ” (i. 170), 

^7T c|if^?rr l “As many poems as //r^/re heen (wriUen) first 
and last ” (i. 10), ^ II “ The folk be- 

distressed, (being) wounded and heaU'd ” (xxi. 5). Con- 
tracted Tm f TO II “ Daughter berfoue (iirose) 

in her mind, then after juty came ” (iii. 10). The use of this 
tense is so common in Cliand as to supersede the other form of 
the 2 )reterite to a great (‘xtent. 

A few example's may be added from Kabir : 
trrr^ ^Tf»T ^ ii “ Her second name 

//v/.s Parvati, the ascetic {i.e, Daksha) gave her to Sankara” 

(R.iin. yti, o), irrC I. wm ht ii 

“ Out' mule (oii(T}»y), one I'ciniilo, rnmi them iccrr prodnetd iiwiv 
l<inrls of liviiifr being's” {lb. (i), ^ 

wr wrT “ From one (‘gg, the word Om, all this world h((H 
b)‘en created” (//>. 8). Tn th('s(* thrcMi quotations all three 
forms of the participle are used side' by side. 

Tiilsi Das does not confine himself to Old-T’urbi fonns, but 
uses, also, those classed above under Draj, as 
^VnTT “ Tt filled again and thus becfoac salt [ie. the sea) ” 
(Lanka-k. 9,), ^ffT I “The Setubandh beeawc 

very crowded” {ih. 10). Put the Puihi form is more common, 
as in ?TTO “Dowing his head, thus he ican 

asking” (Kis-k. 2), ififfT “ Making salu- 

tation, thus he mfs saying” (Ar-k. 25t)). The contracted form 
is also very common, as 5) I “Ho be- 

came (or was) enraptured at meeting with the beloved ” 
(Ay-k. 441). 
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Closely coTiiiocled with the Ilhojpuri is the fonii 
used by the half-Bcu^iili half-Maithil ]n)(d Ijidyapntl, as in 

^ ’nrO II. 'sjfT 'sj^ ii 

“Empty has Jweome the temple, empty has Ix'couie tlie eity, 
emj)tyMiave become the ten regions, (mipty has beconu' every- 
thing ! ’’ (IV. K.8. 118), ?lfrr 5^^ ^TT I “ Erem 

the sound of the koil’s notes my mind has becouK' distracted” 
{ih, 120). It does not, vaiy for gender or ])er.s(m. 

I am not aware of the (‘xisteiiee in any of t]u‘ otli(‘r 
languages of this type with th(‘ initial hji. It, is, as far as I 
have been able to asc(‘rtain, eonfiiKul to tlie rustic Hindi dialects 
mentioned above. In all othc^r respects Hindi k('eps to the 
type ho, like the cognate languages. 

The aorist has the folh>\ving’ forms : — 


sI^<;rr,AH. 


Hindi. 1. 

ft? 

:t. ftn- 

iftTi 

Ii- 

3.ft^ 

P. 



3. ftt- 


ii. 3.ftT!r- 

8. 

1. 


3. IFtJ. 


ii- 3. 

(i. 



3. ft?I. 


ii. 

3. f rq ■ 

M. 


:2. 

3. ftt- 

1. 

-'St 

3. 

O. 

i-fnt 

ii. I'g 

3. 


ii. 

3. 

B. 

i-IT 

ii. 

3. 



3. 


In Hindi this tense. 

as mentioned before, 

is fri'quently n^rd 


as a potential in all verbs, and especially so in ho, where, owing 
to the existence of an aorist with signilicatioii of “1 am,” (dc., 
from as, the tenser derived from ho is more usually enijdoyed to 
mean “I may be.” The Parbatia or Jsepali dialect also uses 
this tense as a potent ial, thus — 

Siiigr. 1. 2. 3. ft. PI. 1. ff. 12. fr, 3. 

Several peculiarities call for iiotieo in this tense. In classical 
Hindi there is the usual diversity of practice a 'ways observed 
in stems ending in d or o, as regards the method of joining th(‘ 
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terminations. Thus we have for 1 sing. in addition to 
2 and 8 sing, are written and 1 and 

pl- ftrl, ft; 2 pi. fr as well as frv\, which 

makes it identical with the same person in the aorist of as. 

Diale(jti(ially the chief peculiarity, which, like most dialectic 
forms, is mend}" an archaism jn’oserved to modern times, con- 
sists in tlie hardening* of the final o of ho into r. This is 
ohservahlo in llie liajputana dialects, and partially also in that 
of lliwa (Ivtdlogg, p. 2o')). 

SIN(JrL\U. 

R;,jl). 1. 2. t 3. 5 1. 2. fih 3. t- 

iiiwai. 2. g-Rr 3. sTO. 2. ^ 3. 5t?i- 

This 2 )(‘culiarity is more marked in the simple future noted 
ht'low. It. also occui’s in J\I., where the aorist, as shown above, 
when used as a past ]ial)itual = ‘‘I used to bo,’’ takes the termi- 
nations of the active verb; bat when used as a simple present, 
those of th(' Jieuter, as — 

Siiifr. 1. fr?r 2. 3. PI. 1. ^ 2. 5t 3. ftrr- 

The same combination occurs throughout this tense when 
us(*d negatively 1 am not,’’ as — 

Hiiiff. 1. 2. 3. 

J’l- 1- a- 3. (’TS'ff). 

and in other parts of the verb atlirmativo and negative. 

In Siiidlii this root is throughout shortened t.o ha^ and when 
the vowel is lengthened by tin; influence of affixes, it becomes 
/ui, rar(‘ly /w, except in ])oetry, where 8 sing. is met instead 
o Th(' j\ which in some forms of Prakrit is inserted 

betAveen the stem and its lerniination, a 2 )pears here also, as — 

Sing, l.^rirt PI. 1. 3. 

©s. 

Oriya sometimes shortens o to a, but in that language the 
distinction^ in pronunciation between these tAvo vowels is so 
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slight that in writing also the people often confuse the two. 
In a great part of this verb,* however, tlie o is changed to a 
very short (\ This is generally, hut not always, due to a 
following /, where, from the shortness and indistinct ness of the 
r>-sound, o + « — a + i = ai =1 e. Thus 2 sing, is in full 
though generally pronounced ho. In Bengali the 0 is generally 
written r/, that vowel having in B. usually the sound of short, 
harsh 0 , like the 0 in Ihiglish not^ rock, etc. Thus it comes to 
pass that and IJif may be regarded, citlier as shortened from 
and resjiectively, and thus derivable from ho, or as 
equivalents of II. % and*f, and so to be referi’ed to as. In 
practice, certainly, the meaning in which they are used favours 
the latter hyj)othesis. 

The imperative in II. is the same as the aorist, exce])t2 sing., 
which is simply ^ ‘M)e thou.’’ Li the Bajput dialects the 
2 sing, is 2 pi. ; th(' former occurs also in (.^hand as a 

sing, in ^RffT t II “ All s})('(ddng, said, 

‘May there be success, success ! ”’ (i. ITS) Tlie Bijva dialect has 
2 sing. ^ pl- lik(‘ the pre^sent. 

P. 2 sin^,^ ft, 2 pl. ftft- *S. has 2 mng. ft and ft^, 2 pl. 
ft and ^ffr. G. for 2 sing, and 2 pl. both 


M. Siiifv. 1. ft^ 

2. ft 

ft^. fm- 

0. „ 1. 

2. ft 

3. 

li. „ 

2. ft^. 


M. Pl. 1. ft^ 

2. wr 

3. ftftw, fmTr- 

<>. „ 1. 

2. 

3. 

B. 

2. 

3. 


The respectful form of the imperative follows that of tlie 
other verbs in the various languages. IT. here inserts 
making “be pleased to bc',” G. 

Nepali has somewhat abnormally 2 sing. 2 pl. i|Y^. 

The simple future in G. is formed according to the usual 
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rule ; but here again wc meet the tendency so common in II 
and 0., to express the o sound by r/, so th d d ie by sid(‘ with 
the regular forms etc., Ave have als^* sing. 1. 

ft; pi* 1* 3. ft* wliicdi w(‘ must 

apjAarently pronouncci /fdh/i, lionJic, etc. 

The simple future in old and rustic Hindi is ri'gularly 
formed, as itTff “T shall ])(‘come,” etc. ; but in this tcaisc' tlie 
(‘inidoynumt of the tA pe ^ h very common, both in the poet > 
and among th(‘ peasantry ol the Avestern area. Tlius — 

«n.j. l.fflf 2. ft -{.tf. 

AWaRajp. •->. -i twA- l-tft 

We have also the curious transitional form of Hast Hajpu- 
tana Avliiefi a])proach(‘s so closely to (f. — 

WMfr. 1. 2 . 

I’l- >• ^t, a. ^ 3. 

Furthc'i* details of these diale(‘tic rorms Avill be found in 
K(*llogg's admirable grammar. AVhen tlu' Avilder parts ol* the 
eeiintry, at. presimt little knoAvn to Kuropeans, shall haA’(‘ befui 
more fully explored, U(‘ may expe(‘t to obtain many lima iiia- 
dations of transition; for all over India the (jujaratl pioverb 
holds true, “ Evcuy twelve /mx laiigiiagA' ehangi's, as the leaves 
change on tlu' trc'es.” 

The Braj form is interesting to stiubuils from the fact of tliis 
dialect lumng become' at an early date* tlie traditional lite*rary 
A-ehiclc of the I\rislina-(7<////.s‘, and thus te) a certain extent a 
cultivated classical language. Its fe>inis, hoAvever, are found 
in Chand long before* the revival of A'^aishnavism. lie uses the 
full fe)rm ftff, shortened form frff. aTid the Braj 
Also occasionally in a future sense, which is probably a 
form of the b sing, aorist for Examples are 

Ctrl « “ I Lis race nhall hccomc extinct^’ (rr.-Il. hi. 
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29), flff 5Erg7rf ll “The Jaflavani >thall he witli cliild” 

(i. 219), I fV?: H TlfH II “ III file s])acc 

of five ho >s/ia// hvcom* lord of Dilli’’ (iii. Ill), 

I “ Tliorc has not boon, and there ti/iu/l not ho, any 
(like him) ” (i. -vil). 

To Tulsi j)a^, [vabir, JJihari Lai, and all the inediir\al poets 

(he forms of the ordinary re^ idar 
future; is very rari'ly nu't in their ])agos, if at all. In- 
stances are, % ftT? I “ They who have' been, 

are, and shall be hereaftiu* (Tulsi, Ham. Ihil-K. oO), frTff 
I “ J^ow this good foi*tune will be (will ha]>])en) ” 
(//>. <S*J), rR ( “ llt'iiceforth, 

Ilati, the name of thy lord shall b(‘ 2 \naiiga” [ih. J)(>). The form 
does not ajipear to lie used liy Tulsi Das, though in Dihari 
lail the partieiphi ^ is eoiumon ; this latter ]>oet’s subjiutt does 
not give much occasion for the usc‘ of tin' future, 
if ftyt fTT^ ‘‘ hert‘ sliall not again be birth to him (h(‘ shall 
escajio tb(' pain of a second birth)” (Kabir, Kani. T/T). In the 
inajorit} of the poets the forms /^/v// and hoi st*em to 1 h‘ K'garded 
as \irtually th(‘ same, and they use inditlerently tlu' oiu' or the 
otiu r ■i" t suits their met!*e. I’heiH' is unfortunately as yet no 
cihieally prepared or c.orrected edition of th(* texts of any of 
tiu'in, <ind o\ving to the; mistakiai ])oIicy ol' tlie (iovernmemt, 
by which artificial works writtiai to ordt'r have bei'ii prc'scribed 
as exaininatj'on tests, tln^ genuim* native; autliors have been 
entirely neglected. 

^ (>7. The participial ttmses art' formed as in the ordinary 
verb. The present i)artici 2 )le is in f)ld-Il. as in Chaiid 

“Laughing hriiKj prevented’’ (Dr.-li. i. (>). 
In modern 11. the classical form is ftTTT III; ftal./:, iJiaj ftg; 
and in most of the rustic dialects simply indeclinable. In 
the Raj pu tana dialects the form 5 eft i« found. The other 
languages have P. S. G. M. ftcT, ftflt, 
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ftfit’IT, 0. B. thoiigli really tlie locative of a 

present participle is used as an infinitive. 

Tlie past parliciple is in H. one of the old Tadbhava class 
mcntionc‘(l in 4(), 47, and as such takes its type from Skr. 
WT, H. The vowel of the stem is in the present day 

commonly pronounced short and this practice is not un- 
common in the 2 )oets. P. S. G. 

M. has a strange ])arfieiple which may be exjdained 

as phoiK'l icidly resulting from an older form fJT5fT, shortened 
fi'cin 4 can trace nothing similar in any of the cog- 

nate languages, tliough tlie change from fj to ^ is perfectly 
regular. In the i) 0 (' 1 s a form found, and even Wr?T^T- 

Thes(‘ ty 2 )es have led some writers to regard this participle as 
derived IVom ihe root ZfT- This, however, is very doubtful. 
Tukaiam always uses ^fT®, as I ^ Wmi fT 

II To-day our vows are heard, blessed hero me (is) 

this day ’’ (Abh. 50(S). 

^T- 15- 

The future ])articiple is in M. G. B. con- 

tracted to (hbbo). 

These participh's serve as tenses, cither with or without the 
remains of the old substantive verb, just as in the regular verb, 
and need not be more particularly illuvstrated. 

One ])oint, how i'vci*, deserves a passing notice. The jmesent 
participle in ^1. forms with the aid of the substantive verb an 
a regular present, us o sing, ^rft ta, But the 

slightly dilfi'i’ent form of this tense, which in the ordinary 
verb (S 42) exprt'sses the conditional present, is in the case of 
ho eniployc'd as an imperfect. Thus, w^hile the form just given, 
koto, etc., means “ he becomes,” the conditional form hotd, etc., 
means “ he was.” This usage is analogous to that of the G. 
hafo, etc., mentioned in § 50, and agrees wdth a form of preterite 
used ii\ Braj Hindi, sing. m,, etc. It has been 
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suggested that this latter is derived from Skr. ; hut against 
such a derivation must he set tlie fact that hhula liad iit ;i very 
early epoch lost its t and hecomo in Pr. hmwi^ hoiam, and the 
like ; also that in Chand the annmvara of the present pai’ticiplc 
is still preserved, as in I (Pr.-P. i. 49), 

Brahman hccanip to Brahman liostile ; ’’ and a few lines 
further on in the same 2 )assage “ There 

was one 8ringa Bishi.’’ 

§ 68. The tenses of the regular verb formed hy the additions 
of parts of the verl) Jw are numerous, hut vary in the different 
languages. In Hindi we have mostly tc'iises with a general 
sense of douht or contingency, in wliich those compounded 
with the j)rosent partieij)le run paralh'l to those formed with 
tlie jmst participle. Thus with f^’^cTT falling, and 
fallen ” (///> “ to fall ”) — 

1. (aorist of Iio) “1 jnay he falling,” which may 

ho called a definite 2 )resent suhjunefive or conting(int ; as in 
answer to a question Ai‘e you going to my 

house?” one might answer “1 ^oay 1x5 going (hut 

am not sure).” 

'pTTfTT (future of ho shortened from ^^^T) ‘^1 shall 
or must he falling,” a future contingent^ or doubtful; as in 
asking XTR ^TrlT ? “Is Bam coming now?” the reply 

is, ^ ’^cTT ‘‘Yes, he will he coming,” or, “he must he 

coming,” /.c. “ 1 suppose he is now on his way here.” 

fRXRl fmi “(Tf) I were falling,” conditionjd present 
definite. This is very rarely used, hut it seems to denote a 
phase of action whicli could not., when occasion requirc's, he 
otherwise expressed. It may he illustrated thus: XTW 
HT^fTT ^ ^ “ If Bam were now running 

away, I would stop him ” (hut as he is not, there is no need for 
me to do so). It is the present 2^articiple of the auxiliary used 
in a conditional sense, as in the simjde veih. 
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4. “I may have fallen.” Also somewhat rare. In 

answer to 9rr?T “ Have yon ever heard 

his name ?” one might say may have heard it ” 

(but liave now forgotten it). 

5. “ I must or sliall have fallen.” This is a very 
commonly used tense. Thus ft^T is a frequent answer 
where a person is not sure, or does not care ; and is almost, 
equivalent to dare say,” “very likdy,” “I shouldn’t wonder.” 
Also, it indicates some d('gr(‘e of certainty, as 

XTT^ f “II as Ham received the news):'” Answer, IfT^J 
“Ho will have received it,” meaning “Oh yt\s, of course he 
has,” or with a dilferent intIe(*tion of voice, “ I dare say he 
has.” 

b- ^flT (If ) I had fallen.” Hardly ever used, except 
in a TUigative sentence. T do not remember to have heard it in 
conversation ; though an analogous form with the participle of 
may be heard in eastoT-n Hindi, as 
“II you •had come yesterday.” The only instance Kidlogg 
gives is apparently from a translation of the Bible (John xv. 22) 
^ ^-RIT ftrlT ^ fmi ‘‘ If I had not come . . . 

they had not had sin.” 

I’anjabi makes a sonu'what different use of the tenses of ho. 
In this language ho, when used as an auxiliary, has rather the 
sense of continuance in an act., than that of doubt or con- 
tingem’.y. Thus wo find the oixlinary definite present % 

“ He is going,” side by side with a continuative present with 
ho, f “He kept on going;” also, “Ho is in the 

habit of going.” 8o, also, there is a continuative imperfect 
Wl ‘‘He kejd. on going,” “He was always going.” 
^Similarly, thei'e arc two forms of the future, one with the 
simple future of ho (like Ho. 2 in Hindi given above) 

He will probably bo going,” and a continuative form 
containing ho twice over, ftp’ll “ He will probably 

be alwt'iys going.” Thus, to tbe (question ^ 
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How long will lio 1)0 stopping tlicro?’’ the 
answer might he, ^ ’ifX t WT 

Xf?^ “ Hj« honie is there, he will X)^'<^hably 

always be stoj)ping there.” With % ” pi-efixed, the tense 

git^T means If I were in the habit of going.” 

Parallel to the above are two lenses with the aorist of ho: 
^ri^T “ I may be going,” and with “if ” prefixed, “ If I 

should be going;” and “I may be constantly 

going,” “ If I should be always going.” 

With the past j)artiei])le they combine the present particix)le 
of hOy as xf^RJW “ b would have ])ut,” and conditionally, 
% ‘'If b had ])ut,” “If 1 sliould have put;” 

as in ^ wilt ^ f?q cTT HTg 

If ho had given the money into tlie cai’e (lit. liand) of 
the merchant, then we should liave got it.” 

^J^herc is also a cc/inbination of the past tense with the aorist 
of ho, as “Tie may liave gone,” oj*, “ If lie has (^xt- 

chance) gone.” • 

(V)llo(|uiidly, tlu'y fjvquenlly also insert X-deonasti- 

cally in X)hi*ases where it is difficult to allacli t(> it aiij^ definite 
meanijig. Thus f “lie lia-s sinit,” and 

^ havdng sent.” In this latter jdirase there is, 

])erhai)s, implied tlie id('a. of the action hjiving bi'cn yierformcd 
some time ago, and being still in force, so that it. harmonizes 
with the geritTally continuatiA^e meaning of ho as an auxiliary 
in l*anjabi. Also, though it is not noticed in the grammar, T 
remember having heard frequently this AA^ord ho7d, repeated 
probably for emx^hasis, as ^RlfX’^T 1>X^ XtX^^T “beaten” 
(rejieat.edly, or very much indeed). 

In Sindhi the jiresent and past xjarticii)le are both c.om- 
jAOiinded Avith the aorist of ho to form potentials, thus — 1. 

be going;” 2. iFX “he may have 

gone.” There does not aj)pear to be in this language so strong 
a sense of doubt, or of continuance, in these combinatioi^s, as in 
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ir. and P., probably because ho plays a more important part in 
S. than does any wbicb is represented by only one tense, or achh^ 
wbicb is not rei^resented at all. 

3. ^ “ lie was going.” This is the present participle 
of the verb with the preterite of ho. 

4. ''he had gone.” The past participle with the 
same. Tliese two are exactly jjarallel. 

5. " he will be going.” Definite future, made 
up of pi’osc'ni jiarticiple with future of ho. 

6. " he will have gone.” Past future, the past 
part.ici])le with the same. These two are also exactly parallel. 

In the passive phase of active verbs there are also six tenses 
formed by tlu' same jirocess, whereof 2, 4, and 0 are the same 
as in the aciti^ e, or, in other words, these t wo tenses may be 
construed either actively or passively, according to the struc- 
ture of the sentence. Trumpp gives them twice over, probabl}^ 
for this rc'ason : 

1. ‘‘he may be being released.” Future parti- 

ei])li' j)assive (§ ol) with aorist of ho. 

a. ft “ he was b(‘ing released.” The same with 

preterite of ho. 

5. “ he will be being released.” The same with 

future of ho. 

(tujarati cmjtloys ho in the following tenses (Taylor, p. 02), 
mostly dubitative {chad ascend ”) ; 

1. Present ])articiple + aorist, “he is ascending.” 

Definite presimt. 

2. The sam(‘ + future, at f^ “ he may bo ascending.” 
Contingent present. 

8. The same 4- pres. part, indeclinable, “(If) 

were ascending.” Subjunctive present. 

A ])arallel grouj) with j)ast particiiJe : 

]. Past j). + aorist, "he has ascended.” Definite 

preterite. 
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2. The same + future, “ he may have ascended.*’ 

Contingent preterite. 

3. The same + jn-es. p. ind., “(if) he had ascended.” 

Subjunctive preterite. 

The same combinations may be formed with the p.p. in eh, 
as but there does not seem to be any very great 

difiercnce in the meaning. 

Also a group with future partiei]de ; in the form tClho 
(see JS 52) — 

1. Fut. p. 4- aorist, he is about to ascend.” 

Definite future. 

2. Tlie same + future, he may be about to 

ascend.” Contingent future. 

3. Tlie same + pres. p. ind., ^Tf “ (if) he were about 

to ascend.” Subjunctive future. 

All (‘xarnple of the use of the last of these tenses is ^ 

ft<T Tft “ If he were going to (or had intended 

to) release me, li(» would have released me (long ago).” Tliree 
similar t,enses are form(‘d by combining the three above parts 
of the auxiliary with the partici])le in ar or uro, which, as in 
Marathi, is rather the noun of the agent, and will be discussed 
further on (^ 75). 

Compound tenses in IMarathi are formed so largely by the 
auxiliaries derived from as and ar/f/f, that th(‘re is com ])ara lively 
little left for //o to do. It is used in the following tenses : 

Im])erfect, made up of jiresent part, and imperfect of /to, as 
7ft ^ ftm “ he was coming.” 

Incepto-continuative ” imperfect, as tlie grammar- writers 
call it, made from the present part, and the jireterite of /to, as 
he began to speah.” This is rarely uschI. 

Future preterite fomied by tlie future participle* and im- 
perfect of /iOy as iJY itfff “I was to have written,” i.c. 

‘‘ It had been arranged that 1 was to write under (certain cir- 
cumstances.” The example given is ^ 
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fteff tror Tiff^ “ i tms to 

hare called (yenar liotan) on y#u yesterday, but in my body 
illness having been {i.e. fcH'ling unwell), I stayed at liomc/^ 

Future eontinuative com])os(Kl of the i')resent participle and 
future of hn, as ^ ^^fTT “ he will begin to speak (and 

go on spejiking).’^ 

Imperfect subjunctive, from Ihe subjunctive (future pass, 
part.) and im])erfecl. of 7/e used in the Karma pratfoga, as 

ffW “you should have told,” lit. “by you to be told 
it was.” Tliis may also be expressed by using XTlffW '' ought,” 
as “I ought to have walkefl.” 

Another pr('1erite pln*ase is formed by adding the imperfect 
of ho to the neuter genitive of the future pass, part., as JMT 
M fIfW “I had to walk,” /./*. “I Avas obliged to w’^alk.” 

It will be seen tluit all th(*se instances of the use of ho as an 
auxiliary are rather daborate verbal ])hrases than tenses, in- 
genious and successful athmipts at filling up the gap caused 
by the loss ;)f a large rang(' of synthetical tenses and ])articiples 
from the (‘arlier stage of language. 

This verb is not used as an auxiliary in (). or B., though it 
is used as an ancillary to form a pedantic sort of passive 
with Tatsama p.p. ])articiples, as B. 

“to be seal t.” This, however, forms ]io part of the actual 
living languages of either Orissa or Bengal, and may be passed 
over with just this much notice. 

§ GO. STJIA. The Pali and Prakrit forms of the various 
tenses of this verb werv given in § 12, where also the principal 
parts of the verb in S. G. and O. were given. In Hindi there 
is only one part of this verb in use as an auxiliary, namely, the 
partici])ial tense fhd “was,” sing. m., ; pi. ^ M; yfif . ' 

^ T had i’ormerly ronnertod this tense (Jut with G. and Eraj Jtoto and been thus 
led to refer it to as; hut further research, aided hy the dialectic forms hrouj^ht to 
light hy Kellogg and others, has led me to abandon that view, and to adopt that 
given in the text , — dies dittn docct. 
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This form is, I believe, shortened from and that aj^ain 

from the Skr. p.p.p. f^Tf. It ‘is therefore analogous to the 
shortened forms of other p.p. participlcvS so largely employed in 
the iriodern languages. We saw in Yol. IT. p. 275, liow the 
genitive postposition hd had been evolved by a long and 
varied process from Hkr. I'rita ; so, also, yd in the If. and P. 
future from yaia, hhd in Old-TIindi from hlidla, Id and la in M., 
and other futures from layna ; and in exact parallelism to these 
is thd from nthita, 

Tlie Kanauji Hindi has sing. ^ »/., ; pi. ^ ai., ^/. ; 

but the Garhwali still preserves a hilhu* type in sing. m., 

/; ; pi. Ncuirer still to >tfliHa, and with incorpora- 

tion of tile 8kr. root /'Av, so as to make a regular imjierfect, is 
the Nepali “I was,’’ etc. — 

Sing. 1. ^ 

Ne'pali is not. an independent languagts but iiK'rely a dialect 
of Hindi. The peoph^ who speak it call it. I‘ru^>atiya or 
mountain Hindi; it may ther(‘ fore a])])r()priat(‘ly he tak'ui into 
consideration in arguing as to th(‘ origin of Hindi forms. 
is used in Hindi in two tenses only. 

1. >Yith present particii)le, WtvfrlT ^ “was speaking.” 
Iniperf(‘ct. 

2. With past partitiiple, ^ “had spoken.” riu])erfect. 

In P. ^7 is occasionally used, though ^T, in its numerous 

forms, is far more common. This verb is also used with a full 
range of tenses in Sindhi. Truni])p^ calls it an auxiliary, but 
I can find no instances of its bt'ing used to form tenses of the 
ordinary neuter or active verb like an or hhu^ and it takes parts 
of the latter to form its own compound tenses. There are, 
however, two jiarts of sfhd in use as auxiliaries in Sindlii, the 
former of which probably = aoia., and the latter 
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loc, agrees with the subject in gender, and is 
used to form with the aorist ari indefinite present — 

Sing. 1. ^ m. 

PI, 1. rn. “ I etc. 

This auxiliary differs from all others in the seven languages, 
in that it may be put ho fore the j^rincipal verb. ^ has the 
same peculiarity, and is used to make a continuative imperfect 
witli the past participle of the principal verb ; it does not vary 
for gender or person. Thus — 

Sing 1. ^ 2, 

IM. 1. , etc., I used to go,” or simply “ I was going.” 

Examples are — 

^ ^ “ Two women were quarrelling (the 

vidahyilv^ about a child.” 

Two men were going (the bid) 

to a foreign country.”' 

Here the auxiliary precedes, and with reference to the sug- 
gested origin of this auxiliary from the locative d/iifr, it is 
more natural that it should do so, for the verb, whether in a 
simple or compound tense, naturally comes last in the sentence, 
so that the phrase “ I am (in the act or condition of) having 
gone,” is rendered ‘^in having becui, I am gone.” 

G. has also the full verb in all its tenses, and it may ap- 
parently be used as an auxiliary just as ho. As regards 
meaning, is more powerful than tt; the latter, also, is 
more j)oworful than There are thus three grades of sub- 
stantive verb. % he is,” is merely the copula ; “ he 

is, or becomes,” is a definite cxpix^ssion of existence ; ^‘hc 
remains,” is. positive and prolonged existence. The distinction, 


^ Stack, Grammar, pp. 134, 135. 
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as pointed out before, is analogous to that between .srr and 
estar in Spanish. 

forms compound tenses by taking parts of as 
auxiliaries, just as the ordinary verb, thus — 

Imperfect fTfr. as in ^ ffft “ That fight was going 

on.’’ 

Preterite as in ^ nsr SSOT '«r^ % “ His heart 

has become hard.” 

Dubitative present ijnft f as in ^ ^ “ Tliere- 

fore you may now he regretting,” and so oii.^ 

In Ori 3 "a this verb plaj's a somewhat diflei'cnt part. It is 
there used not as a second auxiliarv side by side with hOy but 
to tlie exclusion of it, and forms, witli the participles of the 
principal verb, a range of well-delined lensi's, which cannot be 
expressed otherwise. 

1. With the present participle [kar "‘do'’) “doing” — 

«. Aorist of thii harii tliCus “lie iv (or was) doing.” Con- 

tinuative present. 

If, Preterite „ karu tliilu, “he was doing.” Imperfect. 

c. Future „ karu thiho, “lie will he doing.” Coii- 

tinuative future. 

2. With the past participle “ done ” — 

a, Aorist of thd ^TTH ‘‘ he has (usually) done.” Habitual 

jiretcrite. 

h. Preterite „ he had done.” J^luperfeet. 

V, Future „ “ he will have done.” Future past. 

The ditference between la and 2(^/ is ry delicate, and rathcu* 
difficult to seize. lu/rn ihdi' implies that a person habitually 

^ Tilt* txamplts are from Ltckey, Grammar, pp. 70, SI. ^ 
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does an act, and tlius tliat lie was doing it at the time 
mentioned, according to his usuill custom. Thus, fo a question 
% Was ho sitting in the market the answer 

might he ^ ^‘Yes, hr aJiraj/^ xih there and thus 

it is implied that he was sitting there at- the time refeired to. 
So again, %35 ^rrf%5rT ^ ^TTI ‘‘ AVIku the 

doctor came, I HrffiiHj well,’' implying that I had been im- 
proving before he came, and continued to do so. Kari Ihdr, on 
the otlier hand, literally, “lie remains having doin', implies 
a habit whidi is not necessarily in force at the time rdernnl to, 
as TUT ffT ^TH “Ho is always very 

angry with his wife,’’ not implying that he is actually angiy 
at the moment of s])eaking. It is also used of an action which 
lasted some time, but has now ceasc'd, as % WT 

«irni “At that time T had a bad cough,” implying 

that he had a cough which lasted a long while, but from which 
he has now recovered. Both tenses thus imply continuity, but 
the forniei'* indicates continuity still existing, the latter (;on- 
tinuity in past filin', which has now ceased. 

Tlu're are similai'ly two imperatives formed respectively with 
the piH'sent- and past particijih'S — 

Roiaaiii tliou daing.” 

Kcniuiii thou hiiviiij^ done.’' 

ITf 're, also, tlie same line distinction is drawn as in the other 
t('nses. “Let Gobiiul go on doing that 

work.” But, as Ilallam Avell remarks fGranimar, p. lO-l;, “The 
Oriya ver\' often uses a past particijile in his mode of thought, 
where we should use tln^ ])resont.”- Ho illustrates this tense 

^ Halluni, Oriy!! (iriiiiirimr, p. 78. 

2 T had the adoiiit.'ijjfo ot ashistine: ^Tr. Tlallain wlioii ho was writing liis graniinar, 
and the definition of tlii'. tense uas a source «d‘ much dilfioulty and diseu^sirm. He 
consulted a large nunihcr of nati\cs, both educated and iiin'ducatcd, the lormer as to 
tlu! rationale^ and the latter as to the j)ractiee. I’lie latter, witliout knowing the 
reuboii wliy, often corrected hunt ihu into Unri thu in.stin<‘tively, and a large range 
of observartions led to his adopting the delinitiou in which I have followed him. 
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thus : Suppose a person should say to anollicr, ' Do that work 

and Oio person addressed should reply, ' T liave done it .so/ 
and the first speaker should then say, ‘Well, ahvays do*!! so/ 
or, ‘ CJoiitinuc to do it so,^ this last jdirase would he cNpR'ssed 
by this tense/’ Ex. gr. : — 

“Do tliat work so.” 

Answer g % “ 1 have done it so,” or, “as fyou order) 

so I have done.” 

Uejoinder ^ always do so,” literally, “ thus 

having done, remain.” 

H('re, if M^e used Jifirtf ihuy yve should iiiq)!}" that the ])erson 
addressed was aetually doing the work whih* vve M^ere speaking, 
while li'ari ilia is used wh(‘n he is not aetually working. 

Lastly, thei’e is a pair of lenses witli tlu^ eonditional — 

^^trTT “ he might he doing,” or, “ if he were doing.” 

he might have done,” or, “ if he had (ftme.” 

These (explain themselves. 

Dengali does not employ the primary form of this auxiliary, 
but has insti'ad a secondary stem derived from it. This is 
which is conjugated throughout in the sense of remain- 
ing, and partakes of the combined senses of continuity and 
doubt peculiar to this verb. There* are, strictly speaking, no 
compound tense's fe)rme'el by this veah, and the niethe>d of its 
ein 2 )loyment is rather that e)f an ancillary veil). 

^70. YA. This root lakes the form hi II. 

P. M., occasiemally in G. and B,, and usually in O., to feu’in 
the passive voice. G. having a passive* intransitive e)f its e)wn 
(8 24), does not often have recourse to this verb, and S. having 
a regularly derived synthetie'al passive (Ji 2o), elis])e. :is(\s with it 
altogether. When used as in 11. P. and M. to form a^ passive. 
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it is compounded with the past participle 
as {dekh ^‘see”) — 

H. Aorist “ lie is seen.” 

Imperfect be ye seen.” 

Future WIXPIT “i*® will be seen.” 

So also in ]M. and O. The various tenses of ^ are formed in 
the same manner as other verbs. When compounded with any 
other part of the verb than the past participle, yd is ancillary, 
and is used in various other senses. 

There lias been, in former times, much discussion about this 
form of the passive, some writers declaring it inelegant, others 
considering ii, unusual and opposed to the genius of the Indian 
languages, wliile some liave even gone so far as to deny its 
existence altogetlier. Tlie most discerning inquirers, however, 
admit* it as a form in actual use, though they point out certain 
circumstaiK'es which obviate the necessity for recourse to it. 
Such are th(' existence of a largx) (lass of neuter ’S'erbs, the 
practice of changing the diject into a subject, and figurative 
expressions like to eat a beating,” i)idr khdnd, “ it comes into 
seeing,” dvkhne men did, and the like. Speaking as one who 
has lived in daily and hourly intercourse with natives of India 
for nearly twenty years, I can testify to the use of this form 
by speakers of Hindi, l^anjabi, Bengali, and Oriya frequently, 
and even habitually. Idiomatically, many other ways of ex- 
pressing the passive idea undoubtedly exist, and in some lan- 
guages, as Bengali and Marathi, ho may be used to form a 
passive. There are phrases and occasions, however, where it 
would be more idiomatic to use the passive /d than any other 
construction, and ’"o may conclude that, though its use is some- 
what restricted, it is erroneous to dovseribe it as always in- 
elegant and unidiomatic, and still more so to deny its existence 
altogether. 


of the principal verb, 

p. f^;3T sni. 
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§ 71. By using the expression ‘‘ compound tense ” in a wider 
sense than that in which it hfi« been employed in the former 
part of this chapter, we may legitimately inelude under \L that 
large and varied class of phrases in which two verbal stems are 
used together to express one idea. In such a combination the 
first verb remains unchanged, and all the '^ork of conjugation 
is performed by the second, which acts, so to speak, as a hand- 
maid to the first. For this second verb I have thought it 
advisable to employ the term “ ancillary,^’ as expressing more 
clearly than any other that occurs to me, the actual relation 
between the two. Tlie ancillary verb difiers from the auxiliary, 
in that the former runs through all llie tenses of the verb, 
and the principal verb on which it waits remains unchanged, 
while the latter only forms certain specified tenses in compo- 
sition with several parts of the principal verb, being attached 
now to the present, now to the past or future i)articij)le. Thus, 
the tenses formed by the aid of auxiliaries arc integral portions 
of the primary simple verb. In the ease of the ancillary, on 
the other hand, it, together with the principal verb, forms, in 
fact, a new verb, which, though consisting of two elements, 
must be regarded for eonjugational purposes as essentially one 
throughout. Thus, the elements ?/nir “ strike,^’ and ddl 
‘'throw,’' combine into the compound verb 7ifdr ddhui “to 
kill,” which is conjugated through the whole range of simple, 
participial, and compound tenses of ddlnd, indr remaining 
unchanged. 

Grammarians have iiivtaited many strange names for these 
verbs with ancillaries, calling them Frequent atives, Inceptives, 
Permissives, Acquisitives, and many other -ives. It would, 
perhaps, be simpler not to seek to invent names for all, or 
any of them, but merely to note the combinations that exist 
with their meanings. Indeed, it is hardly possible to group 
them into classes, because, in practice, some ancil] tries may be 
combined with any verb in the language, while others again 
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can only be combined with one or two specific verbs. More- 
over, there are exceptions to tho general rule that a verb with 
an aiwllary runs through the whole range of tenses, for some 
ancillarics are only emjjloyed in one tense, or in two tenses ; 
thus lag^ in Hindi, is usually only employed in the past tense, 
as hahne lagd “ he began to say.” Some again are formed in 
only one tense in one language, while they may be used in 
several tenses in another lanffuajre. 

The subjcict is a very wide one, for tho number of primary 
verbal stems in the seven languages being small, they are 
driven to express complicated ideas by combining two of them 
together. They have also lost the facility of expressing such 
ideas Avhich is poss(\sscd by most original Aryan languages, 
through the vpasargm, or imepositions, and can no longer 
develope from one simple root a variety of meanings by jn’o- 
fixing jtra, ahJn, npa, or mni. Under such circumstances they 
have taken a number of their commonest verbs and tac'ked 
them on to other verbs, in order to imply that the action 
express(‘d by the principal A'crb is performed under the con- 
ditions expressed by the added, or, as we may cnll it, the 
ancillary verb. As might be expected, however, while the 
princijile is tho same in all seven languages, the method 
of its application, and the particular ancillai'ies used, difier, 
to some extent, in the several languag(is. It will be better 
to take each ancillary separately, exhibiting the general eflect 
of each as combined with different parts of the princi})al 
verb. 

§ 72. Ancillaries may be attached not only to other verbs, 
but even to theraselvcvs ; tho verb to which they are attached is 
placed in the conjunctive participle, and remains in that form 
throughout. Another class, however, exists, in which tho 
principal verb is in the infinitive mood, which, as Kellogg 
justly observes, is not strictly a case of a compound verb, but 
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that of one verb governing another, and in this view would 
more properly be regarded as matter of sjmtax. IjiJi.sinuoh, 
however, as certain well-known and constantly- used phrases of 
this kind have grown up in all the languages, whose usi‘, to a 
great extent, supplies the want of regular tenses, it will he 
better to give them all here, so as to complete the survey of the 
modern verb in all its aspects. It must be noted, also, that in 
Hindi, and occasionally in P. ]M. and G., the conjunctive 
participle loses its final syllable, and tlius appears in the* form 
of the simple stein; tliat it is th(* parlici})le, and not the stem, 
is shown by the analogy of the other languages, and by isolated 
instances of the preservation of the participial form e^'ell in 
Hindi. 

1. ^ give,’’ and % ‘‘take,” are in H. widely used as 
ancillaries, and the meanings which are obtained by their use 
are somewhat \TnM*ed. In a geniTal way, it may be said that 
de is added to verbs to express the idea that the action passes 
away from the subject towards the obji'ct, while Ic yn])lic‘s that 
the action ])roceeds towards the subject. Thus dv can, stri(‘tly 
speaking, be used only with actives and ciiusals ; and in some 
cases adds so little to the meaning of the pi'incipal verb, that it 
ajijiears to be a mere ex 2 )letive. "With active veibs exani 2 )les 
are — 

“ to throw,'’ “ to throw away." 

to take out, to turn out, eject." 

Thus xr: % \rR “ he took the rice out of the house,” 

where the idea is, that the man being outside went in and 
brought out the rice ; but in ^ ^ f “ be 

has turned me out of the houst',” it would be understood that 
the speaker had been forcibly ejected. 

“ to put,” ^iTT “ to put nwuy, lay by.” 

“ to strike, ” “ to beat off." 
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With causals it is used very frequently, and with scarcely 
any perceptible change of meaning — 

“ to explain.” 

f^’TT „ f^TT “to cause to fall, or to throw down,” 
%3T*rr » “ to seat, or to put into a seat.” 

Perhaps one can sometimes trace in the form with ^ a sense 
of the action having been done with some force, while in the 
sim 2 )le verb the idea of force is wanting, but in the majority of 
instances no such distinction could be traced. There is oc- 
casionally some additional emphasis, as in the common phrases 
“ give,^’ and take,^’ where the ancillary is added 

to itself, but these expressions belong more particularly to the 
Urdu side of the language. 

When attaclied to the infinitive of another verb, dc implies 
permission, as 30^ ^ “let (iiim) go,” ^ zbY 
‘‘please let me sit down.’’ 

P. uses dc in the same way as IL, but it does not appear to 
be so used in Sindhi. In (i. it is added to the conjunctive 
participle of another verb to give emphasis, it also expresses 
impatience, but, in both cases, like II., with a general idea of 
the action being from the speaker towards tlic object. Thus 
“to abandon,” “let (it) alone!” “let go!” 

“to Ibrow,” “throw (it) away !” But as in 

IT,, with the infinitive it implies permission, “to go,” 

“ to allow to go,” XTS^T ^ “ to let fall,” to 

permit to write.” 

M. has the same usage of when added to the conjunctive 
participle it has the same senses as in II., as “to 

write,” “ to dig in both of which phrases there is 

only a little additional emphasis implied, or perhaps an idea of 
finishing and having done with, as “write it off,” “dig it up 
and have done with it,” as in \ ** throw it away.” 
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With the infinitive it implies permission, as ^ 

‘‘ suffer me to go,’’ mxi ^ wind will not let 

me write.” 

Precisely similar is the usage in 0. and B., as 0. 

“break it open,” literally, “having caused to open, give;” but 
with the infinitive “be; would not let 

me come.” 

Bengali uses this verb with the conjunctive to imjfiy com- 
pleteness or emphasis, as “I have seen the 

book,” that is, “ I have examined or perused it.” With the 
infinitive it, like the rest, signifies permission, as 
“They did not allow me to read.” 

2. % is in all res])ects used siiiiilarlj" to but with exactly 
the opposite meaning, namely, that of the action being directed 
iow((rdi< the S 2 )eaker, or tlie subject. In this construction its 
meaning is often very slightly different from that of tlie simple 
verb. Thus we may say, xJ^TfT “ he drinks,” and ^ %f!T “ he 
drinks up,” or “drinks down,” in the latter case ‘implying a 
more complete action. With eausals it is used when the action 
is towards the subject, as cJt ^ “call Ram 

to me,” where the simple verb merely means “ to call.” 

The distinction between the use of dr and /c is Avell shown 
when added to “ lu put ;” thus ^ means “put it 

away (for your own use)/’ but “put it down (^and leave 

it).” There is, as Ivi*llogg has shoAvn, a sense of appropriating 
a thing to oneself involved in /c. 

P. follows the usage of H., but has less frequent recourse to 
this ancillary. 8. uses which is the same Avord as /c, in 

the sense of “taking away,” Avhich in H. is expressed by % 
^•TT, as in ^ “ In crossing the ocean 

they were forcibly carried off” (Trumpp, p. 340). In another 
instance, however, the meaning is more that of sim])h‘ taking, 
to bring back,” literally, “ having caused to 

return, to take.” 
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In Q., tlic meaning is the same as in II., acquisition, or 
action towards the speaker or*' subject, as in ‘Mo 

understand,” ij\ “ to make oneself acquainted with,” 

“learn (this),” i.c. ‘‘acquire this knowledge.” 

M., as before icmarkcd, uses where its sisters have 
It is used freely in all combinations invohing the idea of 
taking, and seems, like many other ancillaries, to be often used 
pleonast ically. Perhaps, however, we ought to make allow- 
ance for the trains of thought which, in the minds of native 
speakers, underlie the expressions which they use, and, in this 
view, to admit that an idea of taking may be 2)resent tt) their 
minds in expressions ^A'liicli, in our mode of thought, would not 
involve such an idea. It is diflicult to get a native to (‘oncen- 
trate his mind upon what he is actually saying or doing, he 
Avill always mix up with his present speech strange under- 
currents of lu'bulous fancies as to what he did or said hist, or 
what he is going to do or say next, and this habit iiiflueiici's his 
speech and* produces plirases which, to the j)ractieal European 
mind, seem unnecessary and confusing. Thus ]\loIesworth 
(s.v. reckons as pleonastic the use of this ancillary in 

“quickly having bathed take.” Here the word 
“take” is ])robably inserted from a feeling that the person 
addressed is wanted again after he has had his bath. Thus, if 
you were about to send a man on an errand, and he asked (as a 
native usually does) to be allowed to bathe and eat lirst-, you 
might use the above sentence. In Hindi one would use iwd 
“to come,” in the same way, as If 

you did not use some ancillary or other, it might be under- 
stood that you did not want the man’s services after he had 
bathed. In another phrase “ The 

child burnt his hq-iid,” judging from the analogy of similar 
phrases in the cognate languages, I feel that if %cRT were not 
used, the person addressed would be capable of supposing that 
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llie cliild burnt the whole of his liaiid up, whereas, what is 
really meant is, that the child ^)t a burn on his hand. 

The 0. verb is used as in ir., as cRT^ ‘‘T 

will take charge of the pa 2 )ers and accounts,” where he means 
that ho will take them and study them, it is literally “ having 
understood I will take.” 

So also with B. as ‘‘they took 

and read the l(‘tter.” 

3. IffT come,” ‘^go,” as also the cognate stems in the 
other languages, wh(‘n us(‘d as ancillaries, stand to each other 
in the same contrast as /c and (/r. 11. is not veiy widely 

used, and principally with iieutc]* veu-bs ; it implies doing a 
thing and coming back after having done, and thus has a 
certain sense of comph'ting an action. Thus ^iT^T to be 
made,” or sometinu's collocpiially, '^T«TT ”to be 

com])l(‘tely done, siK^cessfully accompli.shed,” ^ '^T'm 

‘^Having sec'ii the lield, T am come,” /.c. “T have been and 
looked at. the field,” and he implies, “ I have exainJned it, and 
am now ready to make ti‘rms for the rent of it.” The usatre is 
similar in P., though rarely heard. 

The (Mjuivalent of d in S. is'^^TjT, pres. i)art. “coming/’ 
p.p. “come.” It is used uith the infiniti\e to mean be- 

ginning to do, and this usage is thus different from that of II. 
and 1*. Thus “to come to rain,” or, as we should 

say, “to come on to rain,” as — 

ii 

“ The lightnings have hegun to rain, tluj raiTiy season has ascended 
(liis) eoiieh.” — Truni])]), p. dd-1. 

G. is used ill the sense of coming into action, or into 
nse, becoming, and is used witli the pivsent ])articiple, as 

to become s])oilt.” But far mure frecpieutly the 

conjunctive participle, takes other ancillaries after 

^ ill M. is also used in a iiotontial sense, but generally, as 
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far as I can loam, with the indeclinable form of the present 
participle, and with the subject in the dative case ; thus it 
litendly means ‘Ho me, to you, etc., it comes to do,’’ as 

can go,” lit. “ to me going comes.” Similar to 
this is the use of d}id in TI. as an independent verb, chiefly in 
negative sentences, as “ He does not 

know how to read and write,” lit. “ To him reading- writing 
comes not.” So also in O. and B. 

4. m “ go,” is used moi'e frequently, and in a wider sense 
than d. In 11. it implies completeness or finality, as ?iT^T 
“ eat,” ^ t'at ^rpTT go away,” where the 

principal verb preserves the termination of the conjunctive 
particijDle. In the familiar compound ^ “to become,” the 
ancillary adds a little distinctness to the idea of the principal. 
So, also, in or iRf , ; thus, if a man is hesitating or 

fumbling over a story or message, you say 
“ Sj^eak out ! ” or “ Out with it ! ” 

When added to neuter verbs (especially the double verbs 
mentioned in § 18), it seems to add no special meaning, and 
one may sav or ZZ “to be broken;” or 

grr^rr “ to meet ” or “ be obtained.” Collocpiially, and especially 
in the past tense, the form with Jdnd is far more commonly 
heard than that without it; thus, for “it is broken,” one hears 
'JPEIT twenty times for once of This practice seems to 

confirm what was conjecturally advanced in § 25, concerning 
the origin of the use of to form a passive, as comj)arod 

with the Sindhi passive in ija, 

Sindhi uses, in a similar way, its stem “ go ” (impt. 

p.p. pres. p. from Skr. \/^, Pr. 

Thus, ^'Z\ “ to take oil',” “to be dead,” i.e “ to 

go, having died.” “to ascend,” i.r. “to go, having 

ascended.” There is also a phrase in which it is added to 
“to lift,” as “be oft*!” “go away!” The 
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general effect of this ancillary may thus be taken to be that of 
completeness. Trumpp gives tVo following examples (p. 340) : 
ift ^ 5Tf^ itO fWr “ When he was grown uprthen 

he died (say died ofE’'). ^ WTf ^ ^ 

Take the advice of the pilots that thou inayst pcm over (or pass 
through and escape from) the flood tide.’' 

Completion or finality is also indicated by Jci in G., attached 
to the conjunctive participle, as in H. and P. ; when added to 
the present participle, it implies continuance, as ^ go 

on writing.” 

In M. P. and 0., this stem is not used as an ancillary. 

5. ^ ^‘be able,” is attached to the stem-form or apocopated 
conjunctive participle of all verbs in II. to imply power, as 
he is able to walk,” ^ '' ho will bo able to 

do.” It is rarcl}", if ever, used alone in correct speaking, 
though one sometimes, in the eastern ITindi area, hears such 
an expression as “I shall not be able.” This, 

however, is probably to be regarded mei'ely as an elliptical 
phrase for “ I shall not bo able to do'" 

In 1\ also it is used always as an ancillary, as ^ 

“he is able to read,” and is conjugated tlirougliout the verb. 
In S. the corres])onding verb is used with the conjunctive 
participle in the same sense, as ‘‘ to be able to do.” 

In all these three languages this A erb may be added to the 
inflecti'd form of the iiifinithT, though in TI. and P. this con- 
struction is avoided by those who desire to speak elegantly. 
Still one often hears it, as “ he cannot go,” and 

in the eastern Hindi area it is Aery common, as well as in the 
Urdu spoken by Musulnians in all parts of India. Among 
these latter, indeed, /^arnc scf/itd is much commoner than /car 
sa/etd. 

It is used in G. as in 11., and may also be used in 31.. but in 
this latter language the existence of another Ui.thod of ex- 
pressing potentiality (§ 54) renders its use less frecpiept. 
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B. and 0. do not know this ancillary. In its place they use 
in B. with the infinitive, as I can do,’’ in 0. 

with^the jiast participle, and generally with the future of the 
ancillary, as 'Sgfx “ I shall be able to do,” where we 

should use the presenl. Thus in asking, ‘^Caii you tell me his 
name ?” one would say cTTfTT literally, ‘'Shall 

you be able to say his ]iaine 

0. “begin” (see § 1^). In TI. and P. with the infini- 
tive, as “he began to see.” The ancillary is mostly 

used in the preterite, indeed almost exclusively so ; for 
^’JTrrr “he begins to see,” would be inelegant, and, I believe, 
quite unidiomatie. S. uses tlu^ sfimc construction, as 
“he began to ciy.” So also (J., as “ h> begin to 

strike,” and M. with infinitive of the principal verb, as 

“he began to strike,” but also with the dative of the 
future ]3assive participle, as “he began to 

do.” B. the sanK‘, as “he began to do,” 0. 

7. “fail,” hence “leave off, cease to do.” In II. added 

to the conjunctive part, in the sense of having already finished, 
as “he has done eating,” “when he shall 

have done eating.” P. does not use this verb in this sense. 
S. uses ^oR, as in have finished doing;” but it 

has also other Avays of exi)ressing this idea, as by “ to 

remain,” “ to take,” “ to be ended,” fcL 

a. gi-o TO “ to have finished doing.” B. the same, as 

“ I have done giving.” (). uses ^TT, as 
“I have done eating,” % ^rrfT^T “ That business is 

quite finished.” B. also uses “ throw,” in this sense, as 
“ They have done speaking.” 

8. Marathi has two verbs not used in the other languages, 

and 'which are employed in many senses, and the 

distinction between which appears to be, at times, hard to draw. 
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The illustrations given, however, show that each word is faith- 
ful to its original meaning; = and consequently 

means "‘put/’ while and means “throw away.” 

These two words stand to each otlier in the same coiilrast as % 
anc^ in IT., thus f ^Eri^ “Fold up this cloth 

and fay it by,” ^ ^ITTST ^ “Tic up that cow” (having 

tied, put), but WW “Give him up his 

book” (i.r. “give it liim and lot him go”), 

“ Hoot up that tree ” (/.c. “ujiroot and tlirow away ”). 

0. ?|iT: '‘do,” is used ill the souse of repetition or continuance, 
in IT. with the perfect part., as'^T^X oRTcTT "he always comes,” 

“Why do you keep on doing so.^” 
In Siudhi this sense is obtained by reju'ating the verb in the 
required tense after itself in the conjunctive particijde, as 

^ “ rvcii Ihat, tliiit li'ltcr 1 Tvad over 

and over again” (Tninipp, p. did), wLc'i'o llie parfieiplo Las 
tlie oni])Latic / added <o it. 0., like Tl., nsos with the in- 
flected form of th(5 p.p., as c|rx;^ “to keep on doihg,” ^T^TT 
to kecq) on reading.” Th(‘. various uses of kania in 
forming compounds both with nouns and verbs are so numerous 
and peculiar, that they cannot be iiiserti'd here, but, must Ix' 
sought for in the dictionaries of the resjiective languages, and, 
still better, by those who have the opportunity, from the mouth 
of the jieoplc. 

10. “remain,” ditfers from in that it imjdics con- 
tinuance in a state, while implies rejietition of an action. 
In li. and P., with the conjunctive participle, as " to 

remain sitting,” “They are going on with their play : ” 
also with the present particijde, as The river 

flows on continually,” hhitur vt lahcfur. There is a curious 
phrase in Hindi, WTc!! (literalh’^, “to remain going”) 

used for “to be lost and gone,” as an euphemism for death ; 
thus ^ -wm ^rnn twi I father is dead (has passed 
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away) also for loss of things, as ^Idl 

“ Al^his property is gone.’’ I do not find this idiom in the 
sister languages. 

Sindhi uses in the sense of continuance, as 

ITo goes on travelling in fatigue from Egypt 
and Syria” (Trump]), p. *‘144). The same sense is produced by 
“ to turn, waud(T,” as ‘‘Bijalu 

goes on grazing the horses” Tn both cases the principal 

verb is in the j^rescnt j)articiple. 

G. employs which is its version of with conjunctive 
particijde for continuance, as remain doing,” and 

with the present partici]de in the sense of completion, as x|v§cf\' 
he ascends completely.” 

This ancillary is truer to its original meaning in M., where 
it implies leaving off, refraining, with the genitive of the 
future participle, as Trff^T *^he left off healing.” 

This sense recalls that of Skr. “ deprived of.” 

B. and 0. do not use this verb as an ancillary. B. substi- 
tutes for it and O. 

11. “fall,” implies generally accident, as in TI. ’9IT«r*rr 
“to know,” ‘‘to be found out” (/>. “ to be known 

by au accJdoul ”), as ^ ^ WT^ tli 

“ If his fault should be found out, then we, too, shall 
not escape.” So also in G., as ^96^^ “to stick to, ” 

XT^ “to become attachc'd to, to get caught in.” M. uses it 
with the dative of the future particix)le, as 

'SFrar “On account of your being 

attacked with fever, I /lare to Avaste my time in travelling,” 
literally, “ to me the throwing away of journeys falls.” Here 
the sense is that of necessity, as also in 

“ If yon marry a wife, you will have to set up 
house.” The same idea is expressed in H. by adding X|^ to the 
infinitiye, as ^ ^ '^%’n “ You will have to go (whether 
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you like it or not) so also in B. wliere it also 

implies subjection, or falling in4;o a state, as ‘'be got 

caught,"’ as ^5^^: VTT “ Wearing' that 

Sundar had been caught, Bidya falls to the ground ” (Bharat 
B.-S. 359, where there is a pun on the double use of Ihe 
phrase), “he fell asleep,” “ he caught 

a thrashing.” The same in O., as (fer Vif^ ^f^) 

“ he has been caught.” 

This verb sometimes precedes the principal verb in the sense 
of doing a thing accidentally, and is then put in the past parti- 
ciple. In this sense I would explain the sentence quoted by 
Kellogg (p. 195) irgT ft^HT ^ “ A t .ig(T ha])p('ued to 

be prowling about,” literally, “ a tiger fall(‘n was prowling,” 
the word fallen ” being used to express accidentally arriving. 
In P. the verb takes the form ( = xirf^), and the pq). is 

fxr^; thus they say fxj^T 1 ” He is engaged in eat- 

ing,” whore the seiuse is rather that of continuance ; when put 
after the principal verb, it, implies setting to Avwk ^it a thing, 
as “to walk,” ‘^to s(;t out on a journey.” So 

also in Siiidhi, where the verb has the form^ lh(^ con- 

junctive partica’ple or pri'cinles another viab with the 
sense of emphasis or energy, as ^ ^ 

“Buy tliose goods which do not gi’ow old ” (Trumpp, 

p. 3 11) ; here means rather “do not ha])pen to become,” 

“are not likely to become.” the conjunctive of “to 

lift,” is used in the same way, but- the two verbs appear to be 

contrasted much as /c and </c in IT., Ihani being iisi'd where 
activity, iml where receptiveness or accident is implietl. Thus 
“to set to work writing,” X^Tlft “he sets 

himself to play (music).” The past 2 ){irticiple fx|^ is also 
prefixed wuth much the same elTc'ct, as Tff^ ^ 

“In it flashes like lightnings are found ” (or 
“ take place,” or “ appear ; ” Trum 2 )p, //>.). 

12. The above are the prineijjal, if not the whoh^ of the 
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aiicillaries in general use. There are, indeed, a few others, but 
their use is restricted to one or^other of the languages. Thus 
tlT^T “ to find,” is used with an inhiiitive in Hindi in the sense 
of being able, or being permit! ed, to do a thing. The verb in 
this construction is neuler, a.-. ^7^ ‘"I was 

not allowed to sec him,” ^ “ You 

will not be ])ermitted to go inside the house ; ” so also in B. 

I iHU not able to read,” that is, not because I do 
not know how to i*ead, but because T cannot find leisure, or 
cannot get the book. 

^^^7 “to throw,” is used in TI. with verbs implying injury 
to show that force also was used, as — 

to strike,” iHT “ tf> kill.” 

break,” cfY^ “ to <hisb in pieces.” 

to cut, to cut down, hack, hew.” 

There are, besides, numerous combiniitions of two verbs, in 
whicli the lutt(ir of tlie two docs all the work, the former re- 
maining unchanged; but for these the reader is referred to the 
Dictionary, though, as far as T have seen, Molesworth’s ]\larathi 
dictionary is the only one where they will be found fully 
treated. 
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OTHEH VERBAL FORMS. 

CONTEXTS. — J 73. The Conjinctive ]*Aimrii-T-E. — § 74. The Ixfixitive. 

§ 7o. The Agent. — § 7G. Stnihit Veues with Tiionominai. 8iitixes. — 

§ 77. CoXJlTGATION OE StEMH ExPTNG IN VoWELS IN JJiNDT, EaNJAHI, ANI> 

SiNDHi . — § 7H, The same in Mahathi. — f 70. The same in JJanoali and 

OlUYA. 

§ 73. The participles of the present, past, and future, being 
used in the formation of tenses, it lias been found necessary to 
depart from the natural older of the verb, and to discuss them 
ill Chapter III. There remains, however, a very widely used 
and important jiarticijile, which is not employed to form a. tense. 
From th(’ fact that it is used to connect one clause with another, 
and thus helps the native speaker or writer to build ujj those 
interminable sentences of which he is so bmd, it has been 
called, very appropriately, the Conjunctive Participle. It 
implies ‘‘having done,” and the sense of the clause in which it 
is used remains incomjilete until anotlier clause cemtaining a 
finite verb is added ; thus, instead of saying, “J\ext morning he 
woke and arose, bathed, ate, dressed, collected his goods, loaded 
them on his camel, bade farciwell to his friend, and started on 
his journey,” the Indian languages would say, “Having woken, 
having risen, having bathed, having eatvn, having dressed, 
having collected his goods, having loaded them on his camel, 
having bidden farcwcdl to his friend, having started on his 
journey, he went.” 

Sanskrit has two forms of this participle, one in as 
“ having been,” the other in as “ having met.” Each 
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of these forms has left descendants in the modern languages, 
and ^although the form in ya is‘ in classical Sanskrit, restricted, 
for the most part, to compound verbs, yet this peculiarity has 
been overlooked in the slacken languages, and simple verbs, as 
well as compound ones, are tieated as liaving tliis form also. 

Thus in Prakrit we find »Skr. ‘'having heard,” 

as well as “ having gone out.” So also 

“baving given,” “having 

stolen,” = “having gone,” = ‘‘having 

sprinkled,” = “having taken.” 

In Old-Hindi this participle ends in /, as “having done,” 
“having gone,” which is apparently the Prakrit form 
with loss of tlie final a, thus — 

^ wg II »i> '^rr^T!^ wnr ii 

“ Having hoard tlic pn])or, King Prithiraj was glad, being ])lcascd.” 

— Tr. R. xii. 52. 

ChaTid, however, in his more archaic passages, uses a fonn in 
//r7, and one in \(ya, as — 

t%?i ^ur: II 
5151 i2x:5t II 

^ 51^51 jjur II 
* 

“ Taking possession of the (‘urtb, like a garden plot, 

Irrigating it witli tlio t’ullnoss of the Yoda, as with water, 

JTaving plaoed good se(‘d in its midst, 

irp sprung tlio shoot of knowledge.” — Pr. R. i. 4. 

Ilcro “haTing maclo,” and f^^l = inod. jffJf 

“Laving made (or taken) iwssessiou,” “Laving watered,” 

5^::^ “Laving placed.” 

Mediaeval Hindi Las regulaidy tLe form ending in as 

JLtriiig heard tlie gentle mystic speecL of 
llama” {Tahi, Ram. Mlk. 11.3), Tjf^ xrf® ^*1%^ I “Sages 
JiavDHj read the Veda erred as to its qualities” (Kabir, Kam. 
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34, 1), Hfw ^ f II “ The re- 

ligion that is opposed to devotion (hhakti), all that hacing 
made (t\e. having declared), irroligion he sang ’’ (Bhaktamal, 
Miil. 30). 

From the habitual neglect of final short vowels, it results 
that this participle often appears in Iho form of the bare stem, 
as in the verbs with ancillaries given above, and this form, 
appearing to be not sufiicacmtly distinct, a secondary form has 
arisen, which is now the ordinary one in modern Hindi. Tins 
consists of adding ^ind ('ven to 

the stem, namely, the conjunctive particij)le of to do 

as ‘‘ having seen,’’ '3(7 “ having gone.” The first of 

these forms % is softened from which, again, is from 
older form of the conjunctive part, of and is used in the 

inedimval poets and in Braj and the rustic dialects to this day. 
Tlni.s Kahir i WfT TRT II 

Haring made many kinds of aj)])earances {muj/d)^ llari has 
arranged the sport and pastime (of tlie world;” liindola, lb). 
It having thus beconu! (aistomary to add the particijih' of c(p(^ 
to all Aa'rbs, it has boon added to itsidf, thus making 
and and this reduplicattnl form .igain is added to other 

verbs. In all the diah'cts we find such forms as TrrfT^» 
even a])oco])ated as Garhwali 

‘‘having beaten.” Ivumaoni has a curious com^iound foian 
having' hoatcii,” -Nvliitth is ])rnhahly the old I'onn 
with^X “ time” (Skr. ^5(7), literally, “at the time of beating.” 

In the case of the common verb ho, tlu' conjunctive parti- 
cij)le, like the future, takes in Old-TIindi the forms and 5, 
especially the latter, as 77^ ^7*5^ ^ I “ Guru- 

bhakta alone could not remain apart ” {sale amnllary with con- 
junctive of 7/0= “could be;” Bhaktamal, lit), 1), ^>7 

S “ The night bc'comes as dark as a wdl ” (Xabir, 
Ilain. 16, 4), ^ t “ Very great ineu came” 

(lit. “having become very great;” ih, 17, G). 
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P. is the same as II., and with the latter closely agrees 
O., which forms this participle by short i, as having 

sccn.%* This form also appearing too indefinite, in ordinary 
conversation they add often pronounced as 

‘‘having seen.’’ (). has also another, and in the classical 
speech tlie only admissible, form in He, as “having 

beaten,” which is also used in B., and in both appears to be the 
old locative case of the past participle, and is thus literally “in 
having beaten.” The old form of the locative case having in 
O. fallen inlo disuse, the same has taken place in the participle ; 
thus arise the foi’ins having seen,” and 

“from having seen,” which are respectively the locative and 
ablaliA'(‘, formed after the niodcrn fashion by adding and 
the initial syllable of which is rejected (Yol. II. p. 271). 

B. has, besides the form in He, one in i(/d, which approaches 
closer to the Prakrit, as xrf^^T “having fallen,” 

“ having sat, having seized.” This latter form is 

that/ which is used to string together long sentences, in prefer- 
ence to tlu^ form in He, which is used more in short sentences. 
Thus Bharat — 

551: ftRfw II 

“Another craftily looks, repeatedly tarn in round. 

Like a bird in a cage walks round and round.” 

— Biilya-S. 245. 

literally, “ having turned, having turned, looks,” and “ having 
twisted round, walks.” 

S. has four forms for this participle. Neuter verbs take the 
ending /, as “liaving returned;” active and causal verbs 
have e, as “ having rubbed,” both of which correspond to 
the Pr. ending id. Less widel}^ used is a form in io or yo, as 
^^41“ ‘‘ having reiurned,” “ having washed,” which is 

identical with the p.p.p). Thirdlj^ the inserted jja of Prakrit 
reappears here, as from “ to lift,” having lifted.” 
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Lastly, S. follows the examine of JI., and adds the con- 
junctive of ‘‘to do,” as ‘"having returned.” 

G. resembles S., having its conjunctive in /, as having 

become.” Ordinarily it puts this jxirticiplc in the objective 
case, adding the postposition*^, often di’opj^ing the anuswara, 
as or “having done, “ having given.” As 

G. makes no distinction between i and i, this is often written 
with short /, as 

M. stands quite alone, having its conjunctive in as 

“ having gone, ” frafsr “ having l)oen.” Tliis is some- 
times written and in the po(‘1s lakes an increment, and 

appears as as II 

(Tiik. Abli. 1(S<S8) “What is th(‘ good of my going to yoiiP” 
(literally, “I lU'ar you havnuj vonic, wliatl^”) 

^ II ^ I “ IlcriiKj nn-n incii iii iino 

clothes and ornaments, 1 am rc'ady to die at once ” [ih.). 

This form is the old ]\raharashtri Jh*. form in BHir, shortened 
from Skr. accusative of (Tjassen, }>. 8()7), and has 

undergone singularly little change. 7 see in this a conlii’ina- 
tion of the belief that modern JMarathi is really the re2)resen- 
tative of the ]\Iaharashtri Ihukrit, for it is only in ]\laharashtri 
that the conjunctive in una, fuiuu is found. All tlu^ prose 
dialects without distinction take forms of the conjunctive 
derived from the Skr. -f/a this c(m si derat ion scK'ins to be fatal 
to the theory (Trunij)p, j). 288; V. Taylor, p. 114, § 20()J which 
would derive the G. conjunctive in inr from M. una. Setting 
aside the abseiujc of any analogy for a change from u to t in 
such a connection, tln'ro is abundant cvidcaice that G. is, by 
origin, a llajput dialect belonging to that large group of 
dialects which w^e roughly class liiider the name of Hindi, and 
8astri Yrajird (G. Bh. Tt. p. 8) points out the great gulf tliat 
exists betwwn G, and M., as also the close connection of G. 
w'ith the northern dialects. We have therefore strong reasons 
for not looking to M. for the origin of any G. form. The 
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latter has, like the rest of the eastern Hindi group, Sauraseni 
for its parent, and the form in Ane^ when compared with that 
in i in the same language, points clearly to the Sauraseni con- 
junctive in id with a modern case-postposition ne or nen added. 

§ 74. The Infinitive is, in all the languages, a verbal noun 
declined throughout all th(‘ cases of the noun. Its numerous 
forms may all bo grou])ed under t wo general types, which may 
be called tli(' lln, and the Na types respectively. 

The Ba type is found in the rustic dialects of Hindi, in 
Ilangali, ()riya-, and Gujarati, and is declined as a noun. It 
occurs in the oldest Hindi jioems. Chand has it in — 

^ I Tnff lOit ^ n 

any one makes d(;lay, he comes to strike liim.’^ — Pr. R. i. 198. 

^ tTPEft II 

Rising u]), rushed to tight.’^ — xh, i. 2.'34. 

It takes tlu‘ juiietion-vowd and in those passages is in the 
accusal ive base. It may be reiuh'red ‘‘to or for the purpose of 
fighliiig.’’ This form do(‘s not once occur in the llamaini 
Kill )lr, and oidy rarely in his other works. I have 
noi('d “ to cross over, “ to urge on,” 

in th(‘ Iteklitas. It is more (Himmon in Hraj, and in Tulsi 
Has’s Tlamayai^, where, besides th(‘ form with junction- vowel ?, 
as to break,” occurs also a shorter form in ah^ as 

“ to return.” Tn flic <lialect.s (Kellogg, p. 2-11) occur llic 
following (way “ striki' ”) ; — 

Bnij Eiist niijimt Bajj). id. Old-Ptirbi 

Avadlii, and Hiwai if/. 

In Gujarati, this is the only form of the infinitive. It is 
declined as an adjective for all three genders, thus — 

Slug. m., 

PL- m., “ to bring ” or “ the act of bringing.” 
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and agrees with the object, ‘as mentioned in § 52, where it is 
used to constitute a tense. In the neuter singular it performs 
the functions of a siirijjlc infinitive, as to sing, 

to do.’^ 

In Oriya it is the ordinary infinitive, as ‘‘ to sit,” and, 

though without gender, is declined for case, as — 


Gen. ‘‘of sitting,’’ 

Loc. in sitting,” 

Acc. “ to or for 

sitting,” 

Abl. “ from sit- 

ting,” I 


Tiff fftRTT arran “ tins is a place of 
sitting,” Lr. “a fit place to sit in.” 
fftRTT f f “in sitting nothing 

will become,” Lc. “ you will do no good 
by sitting still,” 

f f “ for sitting it will become,” 
i,e. “ yon will have to, or must, sit.” 

“ he came to see.” 

from sitting 

there a chill will attack,” hr. “ if you 
sit there, you will catch t*old.” 


Bengali does not use this form as its ordinary infinitive, 
having utilized for that ]3urj)oso the locative of the jiresent 
partici])le, as ‘‘to be” (lit. “in being”), “to 

remain,” “to go;” but it is used in the genitive ease to 

form a sort of gerund or verbal noun, as 

“It is the time of sowing, or for sowing, seed.” ]\lore common 
still is its employment Mdth^%, or “for the sake 

of,” as “ for the sake of seeing,” 

“ for the sake of doing.” 

The infinitive of the Giirsies ends in dra^ and probably 
belongs to this group. IVspati Avrites I'crdva “ to do,” Idra “ to 
take,” ddra “to gWe,” sovdra “to sleej^,” mangdra “to ask,” 
riivdva “to weeji,’* w^hich may be transliterated perhaps 

, fTf , , ffTf rospoolively. Tlicso aro words 

of the Chingana or Turkish Gipsies. Tliose in Bohemia ap- 
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parently drop the final a and shorten the a, as chorav ‘^to steal’’ 
‘‘to do” chinnav '‘to tear” 

Those in Wallachia apjjear to pronounce the termination as 
or as 7 V 70 "to go” (wnit), hao "to eat” 

‘'to drink” 

Til all tliese langiuigcs the idea of an infinitive glides off 
iinpcrceptihly into that of a A erhal noun, and the ]]a form thus 
reveals its origin from the Sanskrit future jjassive particijjle in 
from 'svhich, as we have seen in Ch. TIT. § 51, many tenses 
arc formed. 

Tlie jVff type occurs in TTindi, as also in P. S. M. It has 
two forms in II., one archaic and poetical eiuliiig in coin, the 
other modern and classical in )i(i. The first of these two forms 
1 would deia’ve irom the Sanskrit verbal noun in (ounn, as 
"doing,” tyffif “ falling.” It is in frequent use, unin- 
flccted, throughout the poets, thus — 

fcTif II 

" IL viiig plotted to .stoj) his virility.” — Pr. 11. i. 178. 

II 

"l[e made preparation io — ib. xx. 28. 

^ II 

" To join battle, a t(‘rril>lo warrior.” — ih. xx. 31. 

^ ^it t iflt II 

“I speak truth, suller me to go, motlier.” — Tnlsi-Kam. S.-k. 7 . 

TTO II 

" Th('y go to fifc the hill and forest of Ham.” — ih. Ay-k. 91. 

It is unnecessary to give more instances of this very common 
form. It still survives in Kanauji, as "to strike.” The 

other form in was ancieiitly written and is always so 
written in Braj, ao “to strike,” “to come.” This 

form I now agree with llocrnlc in deriving from the Sanskrit 


Miklosich, Zigeuner Europa’s, part ii. p. 9. 
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future participle in aniya, so that from through Pr. 

and would coufti Old-TL , M. ;^iT;^‘,^and 

P. ^R^fTT- however, would refer the S. to the vcirhal 

noun in anam, because the final vowel is short, and, as in all 
similar nouns, reiiroduces the final o — n of the a-stem (see 
Hocrnle’s essay in J.A.S.B. a^oI. 42, p. 60, etc.). The two 
forms of the infinitive are thus analog'ous in resjiect of their 
derivation, and the fact of the existence side hy side of two 
sets of forms wdth 2)recisely similar meaning is explained hy 
that of there being t’svo jiarticiples of similar meaning in 
Sanskrit, both of Avhich have left descendants. 

Tinder these altered lights T must wuthclraw the ojiinion 
formerly held by me as to the origin of the infinitive in nd. 
That, in aifa is now obsoh'te, except in Kanauji, and the )id 
form is declined as a noun in 4, making its oblicpie in e, as 
Jc((rn<> Id “of doing,’’ hanu' ytmi “in doing.” In M. the infini- 
ti\x' is also declined as a noun of the sixth declen.sion (Vol. TT. 
j). 192), thus gen. lanniijd chd “of doing,” dat. kanj^nyd Id “to 
doing.” In Sindhi, howT‘ver, the infinitive vindicates its claim 
to be considered as a descendant of the AX‘rbal noun in anam by 
exhibiting the dech'iision of masculines (/.e. neutx'rs) in u ; the 
oblique ends consequently in a, as ijinhana jo “of buying,” 
ginhana men “ in buying,” etc. This would not be the case 
were the S. infinitive derived from the participle in (Oihja, 

M. has an infinitive p('culiar to itself ending in ^ , as 
“ to die,” whi(;h is coni])aratively little used, and only with the 
jiresent tense. I am unable to suggest any thoroughly satis- 
factory explanation of this form which docs not apjiear to have 
any analogy in the cognate languages. It may be the onlj^ 
descendant of the Skr. infinitive in turn, w ith elision of the 
but this is somewhat doubtful. To this place must also be 
referred the B. infinitive or verbal noun in d, as do,” 

or “the act of doing,” w^hich, after stems ending in a vowel, 
appears as 'm, the y of w^hich is not pronounced, thus 
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pronounced ‘‘howa, “dewa.’’ The origin of this form 

is not clear to me, but it is probably connected with the parti- 
ciple in 71^51. 

§ 75. On the basis of the infinitive in na is formed the agent. 
This, in Hindi, is made by adding io the oblique of the infini- 
tive the w^ords fTTT ; as ‘‘a doer,” 

“ a seer.” ( )f those the former is a 2 )parenily Skr. “ pro- 
tector, keeiH'r.” Thus Skr. “cowherd,” becomes II. 

as to the latter there is some difPerence of opinion, some 
would derive it from Skr. “holder,” others from 

“ doer.” I myself incline to the latter view ; the ^ would be 
elided when it ceased to be initial, and its jfiace su 2 )plied by 
which is often us(;d to fill an hiatus. This is Trum 2 q)’s o]jinion 
(Grammar, p. 75), who shows that in S. this form of the agent 
exists as lidro or /u/r/^=:res 2 Jectively I'dral'a and hdra, as in — 

“ to create,” (V “ creator,” 

“ to write,” (^) “ writer,” 

also in its original form of Idro or hdru, w^ith nouns, as 
“ quarrel, quari*C‘ller.” 

Kellogg (p. 245) refeivs to the ])hrase in Chand’s 

first verse as coiifirming the dcu-ivation from but this 

identification rests on a translation of that verse very coiifi- 
deiitly 23ut forward b}^ a writer whose high estimate of himself 
as a translator of Hindi has not yet been confirmed by the 
opinion of scholars in general. The translation in this par- 
ticular instance is extremely uncertain, and no argument can 
be based on it. 

Hindi has also an agent in as “a doei-,” 

“a keeper,” whlc4i is shortened from TrfT^T, a dialectic form 
of ^T^T. It is confined almost to rustic speech, though the 
shorter form is not uncommon in the 23oets. IT. ^afrai 

may be added also to norms, to inq)!}" the doer of an action, or 
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the person who takes care of a thing, in 'which latter respect 
the original meaning of palitka is well preserved. Thus 
takes care of a horse.’’ So also in P. 
‘‘husband,” i,e, one who takes care of or maiiitains the 
house, and still more frequently “wife.” Sindhi 

changes ^ to more sno, and has as “ house- 
holder,” from ^ “ house,” and “ giver,” from 

“to give,” n. 

Chand uses the form in^T], shortened from to make a 

sort of future particq)le, in the verb ^ be.” Thus — 

ft? ftm II 

The rape of Sita, zvltich was to Iw, takes place.” — Pr. 11. iii. 27. 
Also— 

%■ fWiTT II 

^^Tliou knowing sonudliing of fatari/f/.^^ — ih. xxi. 92. 

^ I f II 

^‘It is written ilius as drstiard to be, the ])lan which Alha lias spoken.” 

~i/>. xxi. 94. 

Probably, also, to this place belongs the atlix i^^ words 
like Tizrrft “ village accountant,” the ^ being an indication 
of a lost from “doer.” 

In ]V1. and G. this form loses its initial consonant, and ap- 
pears simply as dra. In G. it is incoiqjorated into one Avord 

with the verbal noun in au(f, of which, except in this con- 
junction, no traces remain. Thus from itf “ to bo,” comes 
** one who is. l»ut, just as in the ()ld-Tt. the 

sense of futurity has usurped the place of the original idea of 
agency, and hondr now means “he who, or that which, is to 
be,” as ^ ^ I 'Sm ^®IT ^ || “ Tliat 

which in truth is (destined) to be, comes to pass, except trutli 
there is nothing else ” (Saiiialdas, Leckey, p. (It). It also takes 
the long 0 , as^ifX? or WRCtf “ that which is about to become,” 
from TBpt “to become,” “that which is able,” from 
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to be able and is in pract ice used simply as a remote 
futiire tense, less immediate in its action than the simple future 
of the sa type, but equally common. Tims 

For this very reason we arc about to h'ill thee 
^tTT^T “ He mil never fomdco liis 

religion,'’ in other words, “ he is not a forsaker (H. 
of, or one who is likely to forsake, his religion;” ^ 

;rT^% ‘‘ Having killed another, I ira^ about 

to eujon happiness,” literally, ‘‘ I was becoming an enjoyer ” 
(Leckey, p. Ibl). 

It is probably owing to the absence of any derivative of the 
verbal noun in ana that the grammar- writers have failed to 
understand the true origin of this form, and have supposed it 
to be composed of the verbal sti'in and a, suflix nar or naro^ so 
that chhodauaro is by them divided vhhoda-naro, instead of 
chh 0 dau (a) - (// ) dro. 

A similar misapprehension has occurred in M. In that lan- 
guage, also., dr, drd, are usc'd, added to the infinitive in to 
make, not a noun of the agent-, but a future ])ai’t ici})le, so far, 
at least, as the meaning goes. Thus from come 

‘‘a do('r,” and obi. But- these are used in 

the sense of ‘‘ one wbo is about to do,” as in G. 8o 
is “the people who arcj coming,” /.c. “who are expected to 
come.” Godbol, at p. 109 of his excellent Marathi Grammar, 
indicates rightly the origin of this tense, and illustrates it by 
such nouns as Skr. Pr. Gther 

grammarians, however, still spdfcik of “the j^articiple in TJfTTT-’’ 

This noun, used, as above ex])lained, j:)articipially, is em 2 )lo 3 "ed 
to form compound tenses, § ()2. In II. and P. the noun in wdld 
(not rd/d) is used in a future sense, as ^ “he was 

just about to go.” This is not 23erha2)s a classical phrase, but 
it is one which one hears a dozen times a day from the mouths 
of peojdc of all classes. 

In O. one also hears a form in wdld added to the infinitive. 
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as I receiver.’’ I suspect, however, that this is 

a recent introduction from the Hindi. There is no w in Oriya, 
and in trying to cxj)rcss the sound, they imitate the Bengalis, 
and put that form of which it has as the last member of a 
nexus (the ya-phala as they call it), behind an They pro- 

nounce this extraordinary combination wy/, and not oya^ as it 
should be. The natural genius of the language has no form 
for the agent ; instead of saying the speaker,” they would 
say, he who speaks,” or, if educated, would use the Sanskrit 
agent in 

B. had, in its original state, apparently no noun of the agent. 
In modern times, recourse has been liad to Sanskrit agents, 
which have been used whenever required, but colloquially it 
is easy to do without a nomen ayentla^ by slightly varying the 
arrangement of the sentence, and this is generally th(‘ course 
pursued. Such forjns as doer,” '^TfT “ giver,” used in 

literature, are, of course, Sanskrit pure and simple, and as such 
do not concern our present inquiry. 

§ 7G. The pronominal suffixes which arc peculiar to Sindhi 
among the languagivs of the Indian group are also affixed to 
verbs, and, indeed, much more copiously u.sed in that connection 
than with nouns. At Yol. II. p. 3d4, these suffixes, as applied 
to nouns, were briefly treated ; they require more elaborate' 
handling under verbs. It was luentioned, at the place cited 
above, that in this respect Sindhi allied itself with the neigh- 
bouring Aryan group of the Iranian languages, especiidly with 
Persian and Pashtu. I am not in a position to analyze the 
Persian and Pashtu analogies, and wdth rt'spect to the latter 
language, though Trump2> shoAvn (Zeitschrift d. I). M. G. 
vol. xxiii. p. 1) that it is in many respects more closely allied 
to the Indian than to the Iranian group, yet it is so ev ident!}' a 
border language, transitional between the two, that to admit it 
to the present work would carry me beyond the limits of my 


VOL. in. 
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undertaking. It will suffice merely to notice, without attempt- 
ing to discuss, the suffixes of that language as they occur in 
analogy with Sindhi. 

These suffixes are used to bring the object of the verb’s 
action into one word with it, and may be thus considered as 
datives, accusative's, or whatever i;ase expresses the nature of 
the action of any particular verb. They arc the same in form 
as those attached to nouns, and stand thus in comparison with 
Persian and Pashto : 


STNfiVLAU. 


I'LURAL. 

Sindhi 1 . 


3. ftf. 

1-^,^ 

Persian 1. 



1. U 2. Ui 

Pashto 1. me 

2. dc 

3. e. 

1. rniijUm 2. mu 


Taking the aorist of tlie active verb as the simplest tense, we 
find the sutlix simply added without elfocting any phonetic*, 
changes in the termination of the verb. Thus — 

Sing. 1. “ I go,” with sntr. of 2 sing. ‘‘ I l*“t 

thee go,” 1 him go,” witli suff. of 2 pi. 

“ 1 let you go, ” “ 1 let them go.” 

Sing. 2. “ thou lettest go,” with suH'. of 1 sing. “ thou 

lettest me go,” and so on. 

PI. 3. ^ “they let go,” witli suff. of 3 sing. “ they 

let him go,” and so on. 

The imperative is treated exactly in the same way. The 
respectful form takes in the singular in this connection, 
not as “Please to let me .go,” “Please 

to let him go.” 

In the participial tenses a still greater variety of forms re- 
sults from the change of the termination for gender in the third 
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person singular and plural. The first person, however, also 
undergoes changes. Thus, in, the prcsc'ni participle' used as a 
future, “ T Hliall bo,” m., Itt'coino.s ^'^t, and 

“ I shall bo,’^ becomes 80 that we get forms — 

i *»hiill be to thee,” “ I *»♦* to him *’ 

/. “ I stuill be to y<m,” “1 shall be to tlieiii/’ 

So, also, the plurals and “we shall be,” 

become respectively tind The scroiid i)ers()n 

remains unchanged, merely alllxiiig llu' ])ersonal suifixt's. In 
the third person >y/. is shortened to and /! to 
or ; pi. Hi. bec(mies cxee]>t with the siillix of the 
first 2)erson plural, as they shall he to us,” hut 

“they shall bo to you pL./i remains unchanged. 

Th(‘ past 2iartici])le us(‘d as a ix'rh'ct tt'iise undergoes analo- 
gous chang(‘S. Thus — 

J Slug,;//. "jis,” boromrs as “ I wa;. to thoo." 

/• ,, ¥t^t. .. “ T was to him.” 

IPl. m. “ we were,” „ we Mere to them.” 

Os. 

“ we Mere to you.” 

Cv O^ O' Ov 

The seeoiid and third 2>ersons n'lnain almost unehaiiged. In 
aclivo verbs, ]io\v('V('i*, when' only the o sing, is ust‘d, owing to 
the ohjectivc coustriietioii, a somewhat, dilleveiit system ju-evaiis. 
The subject, wdiieh in other languages is 2)ut in the iiistru- 
nieiital, may in >S. he indicated by a sufiix, and the ohjcxd. being 
also sliowii by a sufiix, it arises that, tlie verb may lunx' two 
suffixes at. the same time. Thus “I forsook thee,” would he in 
II. ^ ^ Ih. “by me thee forsaken,” mIuuc tho 

subject is in the instrumental, and the ohjt'ct in the accusative, 
case, the verb {i.e, j)arti(u’2)le) being left, in the masc. singular, 
because there is no neuter in 11 . In ]\L, which has a neuter, 
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the Bhilva or iinpersonal construction is used, as 
by me to thee released/’ as though it were a me tibi relief iwi 
(est). Sindh i expresses this sentence by one word 
i.e. chhadio-maii-i’=^ forsaken- by nie-thee.’' Thus there arises 
a long string of forms for every possible combination of the 
agent and the object. A few may be given as examples; a full 
range will l)e found by those who desire to pursue the question 
further in Trumpp (p. ^i71) : 

“ I have forsaken him.” 

‘‘ he has forsaken him.” 

“ he caused him to sit.” 
they said to her.” 
she said to them.” 

The suffixes denoting the agent are ^ sing, and pi., which 
Trumpp consid('rs to be shortened from ‘‘by him,” instr. 
of ^ “this,” and “by them,” instr. pi. of ^ “that,” 

respectively. 

A curious proof of the antiquity of these com])Hcated forms 
with suffixes is ahbreJed by the fact, that in connection with 
them tlie sing, aorist of \/ appears still in its old Pr. 
form of 59. This form exists only in combina- 

tion with the pronominal suffixes, whereas the ordimiry form 
is used both witdi and without suffixt's. Thus they say 
and there is to me,” as in the lim^ — 

^ »rt II 

*.1 Xhere is io me a secret matter, come m'ar, then 1 will tell it.” 

— Tnimiip, p. 360. 

It is used just as in Latin “est mihi,” in the sense of “I have,” 
as ‘'I have,” (for “thou hast,” "‘he 

has,” (for “w^e have,” have,” 

“ they have.” It is incorrect to say with Trumpp (loc. cit,) 
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tliat aiha has in S. been transferred to the plural.’’ The verb 
reinains in the 3 sing, throughout, and takes suffixes of^both 
numbers and all three persons. 

In the compound tenses the suffixes are attached to the 
auxiliaries, leaving the principal verb unehauged. Both single 
and double suffixes are used in this way, just as with the simple 
and participial tenses. Thus “ thou hadst made,” 

^ (foi- 

Tie looked towards Ibat servant whom he had pre- 
viously instructed,” literally, ‘‘ Which servant previously by 
him instructed, to that (one) by him looked” (Trumpp, 

p. 37fi). 

It is tempting to look for the origin of this habit of using 
suffixes to the Semitic languages, which, from the early con- 
quests of the Arabs in Persia and Hindh, may have had an 
influence upon the sj)eech of thosc^ countries. On the other 
hand, how('ver, the preseiu^e of a ])re(‘isoly simihir habit in 
Italian and Sjianish, sikuiis to show that tlu're ex^st^i a teiuhuicy 
to such constrxictions even in the Aiyan family ; for I suppose 
that even if we see in the Spanish foiiiis a tracic of Arab 
influence, no such motive pow('r can be argued for any part 
of Italy, unless it be Sicily. 

In Italian there arc sejxarate forms for the suffixed personal 
pronouns, and when used with a. verb in the imperative or 
intinitive, these sufiixed forms are incorporatt'd into the verb , 
thus they say rispondete^;// “ answer parlativy// ‘‘ s])eak fo 
huUy^ date/c give //cr,” imaginar/o “to imagine /Y,” oflritec/ 
“offer us.” Double suffixes are also used, as assicuratow?c;/c 
“assure me of if date^//c^ “give if fo hlmf niandate////c/o 
“ send them to him.” 

So also in Spanish, vino a ver;;?c “he came to see mef vengo 
k soccorrcr/c “1 come to help thcef quiero castigaiw “I will 
punish youf dcje;//c “let me go,” pasandoyy^'e I ras ])assing,” 
escriba/c “write to himf di/c5 “tell them.” Ilere, alt^x, double 
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suffixes may be used, as “ to tell it theCf' mostrad/i067r? 

‘‘ sbo^ her to us/’ 

It is noticeable, however, that this habit in Italian and 
Spanish is modern, and does not exist in Latin, any more than 
it docs in Sanskrit. Is it, then, a result of the confusion of 
forms that sprung* into existence simultaneously with the decay 
of the old synthet ic system, or is it an ado])t,ion of a Semitic 
2)rinciple h Diez tinds tbc origin of tlic suffixed j)ronouns in 
shortened forms of tbc dative and accusative of Latin, which 
were already in use in the classical 2 )eriod.^ It remains, how- 
ever, to bo exjjlained how this 2 )eculiarity arose in the Romance 
group, in one member of the Iranian, and two members of the 
Indian grouj), only, and nowhere else in iill the wide range of 
the Indo-European family. 

§ 77. Having now gone through all the forms of the modern 
Indian V(‘rb, tlie subject may be closed by some remaiks on tht‘ 
way in which the terniiiiations are addt'd to those verbal stems 
which end i]i a vowel. So many of these terminations begin 
with vowels, that a liiatus necessarily ensues, and the modern 
languages, thougli they do not, as a rule, object to a hiatus, do 
in this 2 )articular make of'casional efforts to avoid it. 

Hindi stems end only in long vowels — a, i, a, r, o. Some 
grammarians call thos(* stc‘ms which end in a long vowel open 
roots, and tliosi? which end in a consonant cJohc roots. This 
terminology has nothing to recomniend it, and thei*(j is no 
advantage in i*etaining it.. The tenses whose terminations 
begin with vowels are the aorist, future, imperative, and i)ast 
2 )arti(‘ij)l('. 

Ilefoi*e terminations bc'ginning with a or o, no attempt is 
made to soften the hiatus, but before a and c tlu're is sometimes 
inserted a lET or . As ty]3es may be taken the stems “ go>” 


^ ^ CJnimm. d. Romaiiischeii Spraclien, vol. ii. p.85, et serjq. 
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^ “drink,” 1^“ touch,” ^ “give,” and ^ 
of these five is as follows : — 

BINOULAR. 

“sow.” The aorist 

1. 

2. inii. wr%, WR 

3. id. 

1- 

2. tftn, tJVw 

3. id. 



3. id. 

1- ^ 

2 .\%^ 

3. id. 

1. 

2. ^ 

l‘LVRAL. 

3. id. 

1. 

2. wr-^ 

3. anTi.arf^‘,5rR 

1- Tftii. 

2. 

3. Tfllj, 


2. 

3. WTi 

i-l'W.'li 

2. ^ 

_ •v* 

3. ^ 

1- ^ 

2. 

3. ^ 


The coiuinoii stems de and Ic usually suffer contraction by the 
elision of their final vowel, and one more' conimoAly bears do 
“ give!’’ lo “ take!” diingd “ I will give,” laugd will take,” 
than the full forms. 

The future and imperative follow the same rule as the aorist. 
In the past participle of steins ending in d, ^is inserted before 
the d of the termination, as ^ ‘‘come,” p-p.p. (’^CTEfT), 

TIT “find,” “ eat,’' ^TEn* Ihit in the poets, especially 

in Tulsi Das, instead of ^ we find commonly inserted. Thus, 
lift f^f^ “ 111 tills way Itani explained to 

all” (Ay-k. 457). “came,” ^i!TTr “made,” “found,” 

inm “sang,” for respectively. 

Kabir uses both forms indifferently. Thus in Ham. 48, i. 
“caused to read,” ifT^T “found,” but in the next. Ham. 4!), ITRT 
and lu the fern, sing., however, and in the pi. m. and 

f., the junction -letter ^ is not used, thus “ she came,” 
“ she made,” fcin. sing., TTl^ inasc. X)l. As all 
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causals end in (i, these forms are of frequent occurrence, and 
sometimes even an ^ is inserteoh as In the old ha 

future, the a of the stem and the initial i of the termination 
frequently coalesce into as — 

^ ii 
^<T xff II 

5flT(T ^ II 

^ stir II 

For a few days, mother, sustain thy courage, 
lhip:hii])ir will come with the monkeys, 

Slaying the demons, will carry tliee ; 

Tlie three worlds, Narada and all shall sing his praise.’^ 

— Tulsi, Ram., S.-k. 36. 

Avhcrc %'| = grrTl. and = so also we 

find they will find,’’ for XIT^, mod. xn^if (Tulsi, liam., 
S.-k. 10). In other places, however, we find the junction -letter 

as xrnrtf; , etc. 

In I’anjabi the j uiict ion-letter for the aorisi, imperative, and 
future is regularly Xf , as ‘‘ he goes,” “ ho will go,” 

hut before o it is omitted, as WT^ “ gn ye,” “ye will 

go.” For the past participle it is as ‘‘been,” masc. 

sing., and is omitted before e, as “been,” masc. pi. In the 
three first-named tenses the is regularly inserted in pure* Ih, 
but in speaking it is now sometimes, under the influence of 
Hindi, omitted, and is heard instead of the more cha- 
racteristic 

In Sindhi all verbal stems end in a vowel, those stems, which 
in other languages end in a consonant, having in that language 
a short a or /. In this class of stems, before the neuter infini- 
tive in ^sipjr, a g IS inserted, as XJ “fall,” infin. “bow,” 

infin. Before the active infinitive in no junction- 

letter is employed, as J{ “ measure,” infin. 
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Stems, wlietlier active or neuter, ending in i and w, and some- 
times those ending in o, shorten those vowels in the infini- 
tive, as — 

“ drink,” infin. 

1^“ string,” „ 

“ wash, ” .. 

■ft “weep,” „ 
ft “be,” „ 

but, on the other hand, ^ “ earry,” has infin. ; and 

stems in d, includin'^ eamsals, retain the long vowel, as — 

IJT^fX “ speak,” infin. 

cause to turn,’ 

The aorist follows generally the type ol the infinitive, re- 
taining the short vowel. Tn the persons ^ is inserted as in P., 
except before u or o ; thus ‘‘ I fall,” is declined — 

Sing. 1. xrqt ^ 3. in. 1. W 2. XJlft .3. 

The ^ may be dropped before 2 and o sing., as ‘^thou 
sayest,” or ‘‘he says.” The common verb “to give,” 

undergoes contraction in this, as in all the other languages ; 
thus 2 sing. “ thou givest,” not 3 ])1. not 

Verbs ending in d insert before u, d, and e, as “I 

grow old,” we grow old,” ” yo grow old.” 

The imperative and other tenses follow the genei’al rule, 
which may, for iSindhi, and, to a great extent, for the other 
languages also, be thus stated ; the junction-letters are ^ and 
is omitted before vowels of its own organ, as it and e, and 
^ is omitted before / and r ; before d both are cmplo^ t d, but 
preferentially ^ after short vowels, and ^ after long ones. 

Thus, in the present participle, which is used as a future, ^ is 
either inserted or omitted, as — 
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Xl^ “ to fall,” “ falling.” 

“ to drink,” “ drinking’.” 

to wash,’ washinff.” 

Contraction also occurs, as ‘‘to speak, ’’ 

“ to ho,” f^^TJ ** to give. 

The past paT'ticiplc regularly ends in or the in- 

serted is naturally drop2)ed before it, thus — 

makes not 

„ xjxfr „ sf^ (oid-H. xrPTT). 

If the stem ends in a palatal vowel or consonant, the i of the 
torniination is di’Op])ed, as — 

“to become,” not 

to speak, 

“to inquire,” 

Passives nulurally drop the eu2)bonic ^ of the active infini- 
tive before their jialatal junction-vowel, as — 

“ speak,” imperfect , Passive “ to be spoken.” 

t|^:^“fall,” „ “to be fallen.” 

The stems quoted above, as shortening their radical long 
vowel before the termination of the infinitive active, naturally 
retain the long vowel in the jja-ssive, as — 

t}^ “ drink,” “ to be drunk.” 

^0^“ striiij!^,” strunjr.” 

“ wash,’ “ be washed.” 

There is very little to notice, in this respect, about G. The 
orthogra])!!}^ of tliat. language is still in so unfixed a state, that 
it is imjjossible to seize u^ion any jirincijdes as to junction- 
letters. One writer will insert them, while another omits them, 
or the same writer will insert them on one jjage and omit them 
on the next. Thus we find itn, fr^, fra written in- 
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cliff crcntly, also and Until the natives of that pro- 

vince make up their minds as to how their language ought to 
be spelt, it is impossible for foreigners to evolve any laws or 
rules on the subject. 

§ 78. Marathi is slightly more sensitive to hiatus, and has 
a greater fondness for the ^-sound tlian the otlicr languages. 
There exists, cousec][ueiitly, in some persons of certain tenses, a 
system of Sandlii for Tadbhava words and forms, which differs 
in its general principles from that jjrevailing in Sanskrit. The 
grammar- writers, unfortunately, eilher omit entirely or only 
casually note these important combinations. The following- 
remarks arc offered as a contribution to the subject.^ 

The tenses of the M. verb, whose terminations begin with a 
vowel, arc the aorist, iin})erative, future, and subjunctive, also 
the participles present and past, the conjunctive and infinitive. 
These arc for the neuter veu-b; in the active verb the wliich 
is inserted betwecui the stem and termination, causes a collision 
of two vowels in the other tens(‘s also. Verbal stems ending in 
all the vowels except d have here to be considered (kha “eat,” 
pi “drink,” ghc “ take”). 

Aorist, (in modern usage past habitual) — 

3. 2.isrr 3. ?sncT. 

3. 1.^ 'i-igr 3.ii\w- 

1.%^ 2. 3.^. 1.^ '2.wr 3.^. 

But in the 8 sing. arc* used, so also in 2 sing., 

and in the ^ pi. the final t; is elided. In 2 sing, both and 
are changed to the palatal semivowel before d, though not 
before //, so that we have T2rT> WT side by side with (i^ot 
t 4), (not ^). 

' For the illustrations to this section I have to thank Captain G. A. Jucoh, 
Inspector of Schools, Fniui, who kindly furnished me with details a hich are wantinj,^ 
from most of the grammars. 
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In the future there is similarly in 2 pi. WTW, WT^, 

and so also in the imperative 2 pi. Wt, WT; ^ ‘'come/’ makes 
aorist 2 pi. "m, future and occasionally one hears % aorist 
3 sing, for the more regular 

In the subjunctive tlic semivowel occurs again, as 
> 52 IT*^T, hut simply from This last verb should, by 

analogy, form TSJTI^T, hut the double // in such a position would 
be unpronounceable, and a single y is therefore exhibited. It 
must not he supposed that the of ^ has simply been dropped. 

For the potential the termination of the present miglit 
have been expected to be simply added to the verbal stem, as 
no hiatus would thus he caused. Eut the origin of this form 
from the Skr. j^art. in renders this course impossible. The 
fT of having sullcred elision, there naturally results an 
hiatus. Thus from Fr. gives the first 

^ supifiying the place of the lost so that in the potential we 
got not ^rr^, l)ut 8iinilarly 

aud oven in, stems ending in as “ write,” 

Stems ending in u preserve the hiatus almost throughout, 
thus dim “ wash ” — 

Aor. '^(butqTT). 

Flit. 

subj. or 

Pot. 

In the present participle only is added, not or ^cT, as 
^irm, ^ifT, and in the past participle the semi- 

vowel is generally used, as — 

^ p p. “ eaten.” 

% „ Wrar^puton.” 

HrraT“ feared.” 

.. cirrai “brought forth.” 

■rI' .. tSTrar or fwf “ drunk.” 
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Some stems avoid the hiatus by insertion of Tf, as ^7!^, 
(see § 47), which is also used in some stems ending with 
a consonant. 

The conjunctive is TiT3R, These are 

all the forms in which an initial vowel of a termination comes 
in contact with a final stem-vowel, and it will be observed that 
the change of the latter into a semivowel occurs generally 
before a or d, but not before i or u. When the stem- vowel is u 
or 0 , the semivowel is added to, not substituted for, the vowel, 
as in not ^eflTT. From this and other instances in 

word-building, and in the formation of the case of the noun, it 
would apj^oar that tlic labial and palatal vowiils are more per- 
manent and less liable to change in Marathi than the guttural 
vowel. 

Tt is somewhat diflieult to follow the author of the Portu- 
giu'se grammar of the Koiikani dialect, in consequence of the 
pe(‘uliarity of the system of transliteration wliich he uses, and 
only half exj)lains, but there would appeiir to be several forms 
peculiar to that dialect. Thus he tells us that ^ makes its past 
part, yeh or ailo, wliich latter he calls “ nuirattismo,’’ as if all 
Koiikani were not Marathi. ^ makes ghoilo (perhaps ^^[5rr), 
as well as ghctlo Qhald makes qhelo (%^) 

outros dizem qhailo ” (TiT?;^T), 1^^' adds, ‘‘ambos irregulares,” 
though the latter, from a JMarathi point of view, would be more 
normal than the actually used T^TITT. l^orha])s the author 
would call it a ‘‘ marattismo.’^ Generally speaking, it would 
cTppear from the specimens of Koiikani given by Purnell,^ that 
the termination of the p.j). consists of etc., added 

to the stem without an intennediatc vowel, as “ sat 

(M. “fell” (M. ■qWT), “remained” (M. 

TTf^), and the like. 

The diflercnccs between Koiikani and Marathi do not, I 


^ Specimens of South Indian Dialects (Mangalore, 1S7.:). 
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think, entitle the former to be considered a distinct member of 
the Aryan group, but rather a* dialect of the latter, which has 
been subjected very largely to Dravidian influences. Parallel 
to it, on the opposite coast of India, is the Oriya spoken in 
Ganjani and Yi/agai)atanu which, tliough radically Oriya, has, 
nevertheless, bc'on much Dravidianized by the influence of the 
Telugu wdii(‘h surrounds it. lloth (^anjam Oriya and Kon- 
kani IMaraihi sliow traces of this influence not only in pro- 
nun(‘iation, but even in struclure. Ther(^ is much to bo said on 
this subject, \V(Te this the proper place for it, and, from the 
known results in languages under our own eyes of Dravidian 
influence's on Aryan s])('ech, w'c might base considerations as to 
thc‘ probiihle extent and nature of those influences in former 
thnes. Tlu' subject wx)uld require a w hole treatise to itself. 

§ 70. In Pangali no attem])t. is niadtj to avoid hiatus, the 
vci*bs ending in vowxds sini]>ly add the terminations without 
any change. Thus in ‘‘ g<> ” (pronounced ,/V/), makes — 

STNOTLAK. 

Aorist. 

PrcKont sulijuiictivo and so on. 

Contraction, how^ever, takes place in the o pi. of the aorist, 
as in fei’ (hbno) for and in the familiar 

verb ^ “ give,” almost throughout ; thus we have — 

SIN(JILA11. I'LVUAL. 

Aor. l.f«f 3.^. 

Pros. 1. etr. 

Pret. l.f^ 3.f^. 2.t^ 

Put. l.f^^ 2.f^ 3.t^%. l.f^^ 2.f^o% 3.1^^, 

contracted from etc . , respective] y . 

As a rule, hoAvever, though in ordinary speech many of the 
forms of stems in vowels are very much contracted, yet in 
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writing the full forms are always used. It is only in a few 
very familiar words that the cctitractions are admitted into the 
written style of the present day. The old poets, howevci*, 
writing more freely and naturally, employ them fre(piently. 
Thus llharai. Chandra, “ He 

took Majumdar along with him, liaving mounted him on a 
horse” (Mansingh, 417), where is for from 

‘‘to take.” So he constantly uses for “says,” as 
fiftrar ^ I ^TT^r i “ The Ivotwal laugliing, says. 

Are you not ashamed to say so?” (Hidya-S. o5()), also for 
as ^ “Alas ! alas ! what shall T 

say to fate?” (ih. -‘100), and for aorist 0 sing-., as 

^ “ First having given how much 
pain, they giv^o in hetween how much pleasure” (//>. ”>59). 

The contractions admitted in Oriya, are similar to those in 
Bangali, but the language does not avoid the hiatus in any 
way; and in both O. and !>. the terminations are almost 
universally preceded by short /, ndiicli does not coni bine witli 
the pr(‘Ceding vowel, but in ])roiiunciation often disappears 
altogether. Thus they say, O. “wilt thou t'at?” for 

In a few wanxls the vowtd oi' the root has gone out, 
thus from WT ‘‘ g^/^ "vve have “T will go,” for ; 

from YTi “remain,” iiifin. fCT^T f<>i‘ ‘‘tind,” however, 

retains its vowa‘1, as Also ITT and 

retain their vowels everywhere except in tlie prcteiite, future, 
and infinitive. 
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§ 80. The sevc'ii languages arc ricli in adverbs, and have a 
Rpccially syninuitrical range of pronominal adverbs, correspond- 
ing to the several (jlasses of pronouns. The forms were given 
in Vol. II. pp. 330-38, in order to show their analogy to the 
pronouns, but nothing was said in that place about tbeir origin; 
it will now be necessary to consider tliom more closely. The 
pronominal adverbs may be at once assumed to have sprung 
from the pronouns to which th(‘y respectively correspond, hy 
the incorporation of some noun indicative of time, 
manner, and tlie like. < )ii the other hand, the adverbs which 
have no jiroiiominal meaning are clearly derived from various 
cases of nouns, whether suhstantives or adjectives. Participles, 
also, in virtue of their seminominal character, are used ad- 
verbially, either in their original form, or with certain modifi- 
cations. Adverbs, tlierefore, may be divided into two classes, 
nominal and pronominal, witli reference to their origin, and 
into three general categories of time, place, and manner, with 
reference to their meaning. To tliesc must he added adverbs 
of confirmation and negation, and certain little helping words 
which are more adverbial in their nature than anything else. 
It is also to he noted that, while on the one hand simple nouns 
are often used adverbially, on the other hand, adverbs are 
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capable of being used as nouns with postpositions after them, 
as in II. ^ ^Trf, lit. the word of then/’ i.c. “ the flatter 
that took place then/’ the kings of now,” 

i,e, those of the jirescnt day.” 

§81. (1). Pronominal adverbs of time. — The near demonstra- 
tive is H. ■?5r^, G. M. XTBft, O. All these hang to- 

gether, and are apparently compounds of the 8kr. “ time,” 
with the type of the demoustrativo or TJ^. The fuller 

form in O. shows this, it is 11^^36, which is clearly the loca- 
tive case of a masculine literally, in so much time.” G. 
has prefixed a but many words in G. may be indill'erently 
written with ^ or iff; there is, therefore, nothing organic about 
this letter when met with in this connection. In M. ust also 
the ^ seems to be somewhat anomalous. There are also, liow- 
ever, many other forms for “ now ” in the various languages, 
which appear to be unconnected with 

Kindi is mostly, however, faithful to the type iA If; thus in 
Braj Marwari and still more clearly Bhojpuri 11%!;“, 
which approaches to the O. The same type riuis through 

all the pronominal forms, as “ whenever,” “lllCll,” 
“wliou.” Bliojpuri The 

>Skr. foiTiis ni)I)oar in Tl. 31^, and in 

the dialectic forms, ; ns also etc., 

etc. ; the forms with the palatal and labial vowels luive, I 
think, arisen from the incorpoi-ation of the affirmative particle 
^ or ^ indeed,” of which more further on. 

Panjabi G. S. B. and a dialectic form in O. 

, all meaning “ now,” are to be referred, as the B. form 
clearly shows, to the 8kr. “ instant, moment.” For the 
rest of the series P. has S., however, has 

another type “uow,” in which we may, peihaijs, see 

the Skr. time,” combined with the pronoun this ; ” 


VOL. III. 
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for the other members of the scries it has “ whenever,” 

7lf^“ then/’ “when ?” which arise from the Skr. 

etc., with the emphatic which has changed the preceding 
vowel into the i which is so common in 8 . They also write 
and as dialectic variations ; also WT, rTt (hut not ifit), 
where the ^ of has suffered elision. 

G. has, besides also and for the rest 

commonly contracted into 5UT^, etc., in wliich 
we sec the Skr. “ time.” Owing to the G. peculiarity in 
respect of initial we have also and with a modernized 

form of 8 ki*. “here,” ^TT) ‘'at this time,” 

“now.” 

M. is consistent throughout %oft, In 

Old-M. forms etc., occur, showing that the modern ^ 

r/i is an inversion from 5 /ii\ The suggested origin from Skr, 
by aspirating the ^ and adding the termination of 
the locative (Qodbol, p. 75), is unsatisfactory. M. has also a 
series etc., meaning “while,” “as long as,” which recalls 
H. with inorganic anuiiasika. 

0 . has the fuller forms, etc., and explained 

above; the former is cpiite as fre(|uently used as the latter, if 
not more so. “ Time is made for slaves,” and not for Oriyas. 

B. etc., uniformly, pronounced ./oAV/oa- or j6kh6n6, 

etc. H. adds constantly ^ for emphasis, as “now” 

“ sometimes ” and with the negative 

“ never.” 

For the indefinite pronominal adverb “ ever,” “ sometimes,” 
the other languages have, 1’. s. qrsflf, 

G. M. B. ^5T, o. All these arc rc- 

peated to signify “sometimes,” as P. M. 

The above express definite or quiescent time ; for progressive 
time, whether past, as “ since,” or future “ until,” the adverbs 
above given are used as nouns with case-affixes. Thus H. 

% “from now,” “henceforth,” % “thenceforth,” % 
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since when?’’ % '^from the time when,” or with the older 
affix in the poets, as in ^ I '‘From the 

time when Ram married and came home” (Tulsi-Ram, 
Ay-k. 5), P. S. where 

^ is probably a shortened form of an oblique from 
which we may connect with “ time,” as in Tt^ now.” 
The long d or o of jadihdy jadiho^ as contrasted with the t 
of seems to indicate an oblique form. G. 

henceforth, and apparently also 

rest of the scries. They also say ^(ITIT ‘‘ henceforth.” 
M. uses or which arc not proiiominal. Neither B. 

nor 0. have special forms for this idea. 

To express ‘‘until” in Old-H. in modern U. 

f!^^, and are affixed to the pronominal adverb, as in 
Chaiid — 

^ ^ II 

7m ^ ^ gff ^ II 

^ ^ ^ II 

<fr ^ II 

“ Till thou, pain and i)ov(Tty »>i’ body, 

Till thou, uiy limbs v^oro light {l.e. mcau), 

8o long as T came not tt) thee, 

And worshipped not at thy feet. — Tr.-ll, i. 276. 

Here, as always in II., the nt'gative has to be insei'ted, and 
we must translate by “ so long as.” This idiom is Tjot 

peculiar to H., but is found in many other languages. In 
modern Hindi rim '^T ^ Ram 

comes not home,” i.r. “ until he comes,” and the same in P. 

S. has ^ or “ up to this time,” or 

“ uji to that time,” where mf, as explained in Vol. II. p. 298, 
is Skr. 1^1%, which, from meaning “ in the jdace,” has gi*own 
to mean “ up to.” I sujipose, is a (‘oii traction of 

“ time.” 

(2). Pronominal adverbs of place. — Sec list In A^ol. II. p. 336. 
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The Hindi series 'aflt, ^ft, ^ft, composed of the 
pronominal bases with which Vc are justified in referring 
to Skr. thus cT^=Hr^^. The dental is preserved in 

several dialectic forms (Kellogg, p. 265), as Marwari 

here, etc., ‘‘there,” Avadhi Bhoj- 

puri llZl, TT^T^. But the Braj is, I think, by 

Kellogg rightly referred to the Skr. series fpSf, etc. The 
Bundelkhaiidi form is probably only another way of pro- 

nouncing as we find in Old-Bcngali such words as 
for (modern To sthdno, also, are to be ascribed 

the P. forms etc. S. has not onlj^ fwfH, etc., 

which may come from but i8[^, whicli agrees with P., 

and which is, T suspect, like “one,” an instance 

of a ^ being put on to the front of a word witliout any etymo- 
logical cause. 

G. has various forms ’^ft, f “ here,” and 

the same variety through all the scries. The adverbial part 
agrees with Ji. Shortened forms WE[J, and even WT, 

?!t, are also in use. 

M. agrees closely with P. and S. in its series etc., 

where the final anuswara, like that of Bhojpuri Tt'STT'ljj preserves 
the H of .sflidiie. But “where,” has tlie cerebral. 

0. having first made nthdna into 'JTj proceeds willi fhe de- 
cltmsioii Ihrough its owm affixes, and has tlius a modern locative 
TITTT. t3TT- ^inal ^ is often dropped, and TJHT, 

trr, or even shortened Jffyt are used. B. uses ?iT%, 

which seems to come from on the analogy of 
(Var. iii. 14) and {ih, iii. 15). For “where,” 

however, it has a more regular form in older Bengali 

, as Where shall I 

find a female saint like her?” (Bharat, Bidya-S. 899), where 
the final ^ for T[ is a relic of the e of sthdne. We also find 
and’^^rni “ here,” etc. 
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In tlie case of the adverbs of this group, as in those of time, 
the case-affixes arc used, ‘as II. ^ % “ from where ? 

whence Gr. ^ hence,” P. wlienco? ” But this 

practice is only in force to imjjly motion from a place. To 
express motion towanh a pbice a sejmrate set is used. 

In classical II. the adverbial clement is >in: , as 
liither,” thither. ” The dialectic forms are very 

various. Bhojpuri lias 5 

eastern Bchar one hears and many others. Kellogg 

quotes also a curious form from liiwa Til Til or nf 

If we take the original of all these forms to be that 
is a word of many meanings both in 8kr. and II. ; but I am 
disposed to connect the series with M. JFiftT ‘^face,” G. 
id.y a diminutive from 8kr. so that the older adverbial 

element would be as in Bhojpuri, whence which 

would, by a natural process, glide into and \ir^. Por the 
Riwa form I can suggest no origin. 

The K. and M. forms seem to be connected, and with them I 
would associate the common 0. exiiressions H “ in this di- 
rection,” ‘‘hither” ^ etc.), which are loca- 
tives, and H etc., “from this place,” “hence,” which 

are ablatives. The 8indhi adverb, as usual in that language, is 
WTitton in a dozen ways, but the simplest form is “hither,” 
and TJ^t ‘‘ hence,” whicli, like ()., are respectivedy locative and 
ablatiA'C. Mai*athi has Avhat is apparently a fuller form ^8;^% 
“hither,” locative, where the adverbial portion is “a side,” 
said to be from Skr. 'SfiZ hi]), loin.” It has also an ablative 
series hence.” May wo not Iutc throAv out a ci'umb 

for our Non- Aryan bj'ethren ? There is a long string of words 
in our seven languages of the type addrf, and our Sanskrit 
dictionaries give ^^1"^^ “to stop.” On the 

other hand, Telugu has ikl'ada ‘^here, ” ikkndil'i “hither,” 
which looks very like M. ikade. 8o, also, in Telugu akkada 
“ there.” All the Dravidian languages have a root which, 
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in various forms, has a range of meanings such as ‘‘to he near/’ 
“ close/’ “ to cross,” “ to stop,” and the like. They may have 
borrowed from the Aryans, or the Aryans from them. It by no 
means follows, as the opposite party always assume, that when 
a word is common to both groups, it must have been originally 
Dravidian. In the 0. expression is a noun meaning 

“direction,” and is used in that sense independently of its 
adverbial employment with the pronoun. 

(8). Pronominal adverbs of manner. — The Hindi series 
tiff, etc., and for the near demonstrative and interrogative 
respectively softened forms ^ and vary very little in the 
dialects. Marwari has “thus,” and, together with 

Braj and Mewari, has the far demonstrative, which is wanting 
in the classical dialect, or Mewari adds and ITT, as 
“ thus,” wliich Kellogg looks on irs from Rkr. 'gf and 
respectively, and rightly so; for even in classical 11. we have 
“how?” and in Chand and the poets "SfifX or qig; (^) are 
added to all this pronominal series at will. 

The older form of tliis group is still preserved in the Purbi 
form or Chand has both this series and 

tlic modern one in TTt, as ^ T/iWs the 

Ilishi was absorbed in thought ” (Pr.-ll. i. 48), ^ ^ Sfiref 
II wcT^ II “ T/ms this story is proved, its 

learned folk know ” {ih, xiii. 5), Xif % I 

Trf^TTT^ I “ King Prithiraj, rejoicing, thus (imr/) led away 
Padmavati ” (ib. xx. 35), I ^^IIow can one 

go there ?” (ib. i. 00), Tulsi Uas has etc., as in 

TTR “Her body was in a sweat, she 

trembled ffs a plantain -tree (trembles).” — Ram. Ay-k. 131. 

M. may be excluded, as it has no series of this type, but 

merely the neuter of the adjective pronoun, as 3T%, Tflf- 

All the other languages have closely allied words. B. TPHT, 
WRj IRTR, ‘‘ thus,” %?Tif, etc. ; the first two are nomi- 
natives, tb^ last two locatives. 0. ipTfiT, locatives ; also 
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TlVlfX. the ;^ronomiiial type, with a postposition. G. TJJT, ihRf, 
where the termination has been lost, also for demonstrative 
This series is sometimes written HW, l5ut 

is the more common, as in 

II ‘'The fame of Nala was spread abroad, as spread 
the rays of the sun ” (Premanand in II.-D. ii. 71). 

Next in order comes the Old-Piirbi H. Tf«. etc., and, with 
the nasal weakened, probably through an intermedialo form 
and change of the semivowel to its vowel, P. and 
aiu?j.f and the full scries f?T^, as well as one 

'without the /, 7f^, etc., to which is allied H. , etc., 

for S. rejects the labial element in and 

the rest of the series. 

In this instance B. and (). preserve tlio fuller forms, and the 
other languages fall awaj' by degrees, in the order given above. 
The whole group points, in my opinion, clearly to a type in 
or This is still more clearly seen })y comparing the pro- 
nominal adjective of quality in B. and (). for 

iTitft is the regular Prakrit form of the masc. just as ^irft 
is of in Skr. It is true that the existing Skr series means 
rather quantity than manner, thus — 

“ so much,” 

“ how much ? ” 

so much,” 

“ us much as.*’ 

But the affixes mat and I'at implj^ possession, and thus naturally 
pass over into the idea of manner. It seems that we have in 
the modern group this affix added to the ordinary range of 
pronominal types, and thus a formation of a later kind, rather 
than a direct derivation from the »Skr. Kellogg’s suggestion of 
a derivation from a Skr. series in tha, of which only ittham and 
katham are extant in the classical writings, fails to account for 
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the Olfl-Purbi and G. forms, as well as for those in B. and 0. 
Also the S. form seems to he more naturally referred to an 
earlier emana^ through enariy than to Hthanij unless, indeed, we 
regard the anuswara as inserted to fill the hiatus left by elision 
of tth, S. does, undoubtedly, insert aiiusw&ra to fill a hiatus ; 
but as the cognate languages have a ?T just where the anuswara 
in S. occurs, it is more natural to regard the one as a weakening 
of the other, and the final anuswara in II. and P. as the same, 
pushed one syllable forwards, so that 11. 51^ would be for an 
older form As the change, whatever it was, was com- 

pleted before our earliest writer Chand’s days, there is no 
actual j)roof forthcoming. 

§ 82. Adverbs derived from nouns and verbs. — Under this 
head may be classed certain words such as those given in 
Vol. IT. p. 290, which arc cither postpositions or adverbs, 
according to the connection in which they are used. In either 
case they are, by derivation, locative cases of nouns. Some are 
peculiar to oife or two languages, while others are common, in 
one form or another, to the whole group. I do not, of course, 
undertake to give them all, but only a selection of those most 
commonly used, so as to show the practice of the languages in 
this res])ect. There are, for instance, II. “ before,’’ and 
“ behind,” which arc used adverbially in the sense of 

formerly ” and “ afterwards ” respectively, that is, with 
reference to time, and in this sense take, like the pronominjil 
adverbs, the casc-aiExes, as ^ ‘‘the former matter,” 
lit. ‘‘ the matter of formerly,” ^ ^ “ I 

will not tell the suffering that followed,” lit. “the suffering 
of afterwards.” So also with “below,” and the other 

words given at Vol. II. p. 290. 

Strictly referring to time definite arc 11. “to-day,” 

P. S. etc. (Vol. I. p. 327), from Skr. also 

H. from Skr. “dawn.” This word has two meanings, 
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it is used for bfttli yesterday ’’ and “ to-day.’’ In rustic H. 
we have the forms > and (see Yol. I. 

p. 350). As the Skr. means only “ dawn ” in general, it* is 
used in the modems in the double sense, but in cases where the 
meaning might not be clear from the context, a word meaning 
past is employed when “ yesterday ” is intended, and a word 
meaning future when ‘‘to-morrow” is implied. It also takes 
case-alHxes, as ^ ‘'Il« was wounded in 

yo4erday\s battle,” but ^ ^ H WFT “ If I 

sliall bo wounded in fo-morrotr'-s battle.” G. 
cBT^f , M. 

So also are used the following : — Skr. “ the day after 

to-morrow.” In the moderns it has also the sense “ tlu' day 
before yesterday,” as 11. and dialects tjff- 

P- I’C' used only in Ihc first 

meaning. G. tr^, M. t). has always in eombi- 

iiation with and whei’e tin* sentence does not of itself 

sufficiently indicate the meaning, they add the words “ gone” 
and “coming” to express it more clearly, i^5T “the 

day before yesterday,” and ^^cTT “tlie day after 

to-morrow.” 

II. goes a step further still, and has “ three days ago,” 

or “ three days hence,” where the lirst syllable is probably 
Skr. “ thr(‘e.” Similarly S. but also with rejection of 

initial <f, Kellogg quotes dialectic ibrms in IT. 

?nO- In II. we have even a still furtlier “ four 

days ago,” which is rarely, however, used, and the initial of 
which, I conjecture, conies from as tliougli it were for 

“another day (besides) three days ago.” 

11. “early,” “betimes,” and or more usually 

“late,” are Skr. ^ and compounded with respectively. 

S. iiiid besides the adjectivally used forms 

and as well as In this sense i.^ also used 

II. O. and 13. id . ; in 0. it is frequently used in 
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the sense of ‘'early in the morning/’ also “early to-morrow 
morning/’ as ^TTf^ ^ ‘‘ To-day we 

shall not be able to go, we will go early to-morrow morning.” 
H. here uses cf^^, conjunctive participle of “to break,” 

as we should say “at break of day;” also “dawn” 

is used in IT. and 0., in I>. for “ at dawn ; ” where G. has 
M. (Skr. “sunrise”). Common also is Skr. 
TTHT^, it C. Tn;HT^, of which the Oriyas make ITT^T^ 
dawn;” in Eastern Bengal one hears UTlfT- The H. is 
probably connected with the Skr. VHT some way not very 
clear. G. has a curious word “ at dawn,” probably 

connected with “ to meet,” and, like Skr. indi- 

cating the meeting of darkness and light. 

“Rapidly,” “quickly,” “at once.” — This idea is expressed 
by derivatives of the Skr. Vw%, principally from the p-p.p. 

which is used adverbially already in Skr. The forms 
arc : 11. M. • 5 ^, G. cHTf, S. O. B. 

M. has a peculiar word “at once, quickly,” 

Skr. ^ 51 ^’ (\/^ “to cut”) “a minute,” M. “to flash, 

twitch, move quickly.” It is not found in any other language. 
Commoner, however, is II. “quick!” reduplicated 
M. S. and 0. B. 

from Skr. “Immediately” is also expressed in M. by 

cTr^'ra, O. and B. but these are pedantic. 11. P. M. 

and S. have also a word ; II. also “ suddenly,” 

“unexpectedly,” corresponding to which is G. 
pointing to a derivation from ^ and “to think,” though 

I am disposed also to remember Skr. H- 

connection. 0. and B. use literally ablative of Skr. 

meaning “ by force.” It is used generally of sudden and 
forcible action, but also in sentences where no force, only sur- 
prise, or a sudden fright, occurs. Similarly in 11. and G. 
“ all of a sudden,” M. are used. 

Among adverbs of place, considerable divergences exist, each 
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language having a largo stock of words peculiar to itself, in 
addition to those which are coihmon to the whole group. 
Sindhi is rich in words of this class, most of which are of some- 
what obscure origin. Thus we find a small group with the 
typical ending in as ‘^opposite,” ‘‘near,” 

diminutive of the preceding. Peculiar to S. is also 
near,” with its diminutive accompanied 

l^y/^ 0* 1^ l>y Trumpp referred to Skr. “ with,” and 

“near,” to probably correctly. See the remarks 

on the postposition % in Yol. IT. p. 274, and on the Nepali 
ablative in Vol. IT. p. 2ri5. From adverbs with the 

affixes and are formed certain adjectives which may, 

in their turn, be again used adverbially as well as adjectively, 
that is, they may either stand alone uninfleeted, or may agree 
with a substantive in gender and number. Thus — 


“ on this side,” 
“in front,” 
“bcliind,” 

“ upon,” 

“ in,” 


‘ somewhat on this side.” 
“somewhat in front.” 

somewhat behind.” 
somewlirtt higher up.” 


I 


“ somewhat inside.” 


This last word recalls the old poetic Hindi used in 

Chand (see Vol. II. p. 29^1). They may also take the feminine 
ending as 

Simple ablatives or locatives of nouns are also used ad- 
verbially, as — 

“ from behind,” ahl. of “ the rear.” 

“ from behind,” » ^ “ the back.” 


^ Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 386. 
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»Rrt“ from upon,” 


^ id. 

“at all,” 
“completely,” 

“before,” 

id. 

TTlt “ on tbe other side,” 
im:t“ from the other side,” 
“ witliiii,” 




• 


“ from within,” 


“ in the midst,” 



abl. of “ the head.” 
lol:. of id, 

f» “ capital,” “ stock-in-trade.” 

<K 

abl. of id. 

loc. of “ beginning.” 
abl. of id. 

loc. of TH^ “ the other side.” 
abl. of id. 

loc. of “ the inside.” 

abl. of id. 

loc. of “ the midst.” 

>» 

>, Ff “ 6ie core.” 


below,” „ '^•3 “the bottom.” 

flit *‘from below,” abl. of id. 


Sindhi tlms preserves tlic case-endings more strictly tliau tlie 
other languages. The latter mostly take the l*rakrit locative, 
or ablative, and entirely reject the terminations. 

Hindi has elsewhere,’' 8kr. “ near,” also 

(dialectically and %fT) ; “ on the other side, ” 

“witliiii,” Skr. < “outside,” Skr. 

and others. 

M., like S., has ^TT^, hut in the sense of “before,” also 
“before,” XT^TS “beyond,” “above,” “near,” which 

are peculiar to itself. In the other languages there is nothing 
deserving special mention ; the subject has already been treated 
in Vol. II. p. 296. 

Adverbs of manner. — ^While the adverbs of place, being also, 
in their nature, postpositions, and as such used to form cases, do 
not call for special mention, adverbs of manner arc not so used, 
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and It is to them that the term adverb, in its more special 
sense, correctly applies. Sucli wofds as age ‘‘ before , pichhe 
‘‘behind,” and the others, may, indeed, he properly regarded 
as adverbs when they are used alone, but when in conjunction 
with nouns, they become true postpositions, giving to the rela- 
tions of the noun a more extended application. Adverbs of 
manner, on the other hand, arc, for the most part, adjectives 
used adverbially, and this practice is common in all Aryan 
languages. In Sindhi, which preserves distinctions obliterated 
in the other languages, adjectives may, as pointed out above, be 
used adverbially by being undeclinc'd, or, in their true use as 
adjectives, by agreeing with the subject in gender and case. 
Thus, to quote the instances given by Trumpp : ^ 

“By chaTi(?e one inouso made a hole near that granary.” 

Here ochiio-i is an adjective in the nom. sing. masc. with 
emphatic i, and although by the accident of tin* construction it 
is in the same case as the subject kue “ a mouse,” yet it* is evi- 
dently used adverbially. 

^ ftt ?Tr3 

“ Tlicn having shed tears much, having wept much, his mother 

nitunu'd.” 

Here gJiano is an adjective in the nom. sing, masc., and 
clearly does not agree with man “ mother,” which is feminine ; 
it must be regarded as used adverbially. 

irrer ^ 

“ The winds strike hot, the days bum lierccly.” 

In this sentence I do not think we should rea*ard the 
adjectives as used adverbially; “ winds,” is a noun in tlie 
nom. pi. fern, and “hot” agrees with it, so also 


1 Sindhi Grammar, p. 386, 
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“ days,” is nom. sing. masc. and “ fierce* excessive ” (Skr. 

agrees with it ; so that we might more literally translate, 

“ the hot winds strike, the fierce days hurn.’^ 

In Marathi and Gujarati also, where adjectives have the 
full range of three genders, they are often made to agree with 
the noun in constructions, where in English they would be used 
adverbially. When intended to be adverbially used, they stand 
in the nom. sing, neuter, ending in"^ M. and ^ G. In Bengali 
and Oriya, where no gender exists, it is impossible to draw the 
same line of distinction, and fhis remark applies also to that 
numerous class of adjectives in Hindi and I^anjabi, as also in 
all tlie other languages, which are indeclinable, or which, ending 
in mute a, do not vary their terminations. Those adjectives in 
H. and P. which end in d masc. and z fern., when used ad- 
verbially, stand in the former gender and do not vary with 
the noun. 

§ 83. Conjunctions. — In Hindi the common word for ‘‘and^’ 
is Old-H. from Skr. “ other.'' In B. 

and 0. it loses the final consonant, B. 0. In B., 

however, pronounced ehoug, is very common ; and 
“ also." P. often shortened into probably from Skr. 

isi^ “at the end," “afterwards," as well as (^^)* 

S. 'Wij ^ which the fondness of S. for the 

/-sound comes out. G. uses generally literally “then." 

It has besides TJ and for “ also," which belong to the group 
from G. shortened %, I am disposed to connect 

with P. and ascribe to Skr. In the former case the 

^ has b('en lost, in the latter the It may, however, be 
allied to M. “ and," from Skr. “ other." , In 

all the languages, however, the shorter conjunction ^ is in us©, 
side by side with the words given above. The ordinary Skr.* 
^ has left no descendants. The Gipsies use te or ta, which \ 
agrees with P., also u, which is Persian J. 
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“ Also.”— H. «Tt, Skr. ff , Pr. fit ff . Tlio various steps 

from downwards arc all retained in 8. fq, fif (|or 
and The other forms qfTff, from Skr. 

qiT^ ‘‘again/’ and show a gradual change from the u to the /, in 
accordance with S. proclivities. P. •nife means literally “ near 
to/’ locative of ‘‘near.” G. qqf, meaning also “but,” is 

from 3^. B. uses and 0. tif. 

“ But ” is very frequently exj^ressed even in Hindi by the 
Arabic words Persian ; 

and in the other languages also. Pure Sanskrit are and 
fljig, as well as ^^775 (Skr. '^). In Hindi (Skr. T|t) is 
also used, and in P., whieli also uses and a strange form 

in the initial syllable of which we may recognize an in- 
corporation of the near demonstrative pronoun, so that it means 
“rather than this.” P. has also ifqqt, probably cor- 

ruptions of . Pcculia]' to P. and S. are the forms P. 

S- emphatic and “but rather.” 

These are ablatives from and the idiom may bo paralleled 
by our English phrase “ on the other hand.” S. has also q*^ 
“ but,” and tynj’, in which latter it agrees with G. It also uses 
having added a final i to G. and M., in addition 

to qur, use also q^^, O. fqjqr and xp^, B. and '^x. 

which are 8kr., with q for q. The 
Arabic qj b very common, and commoner still is f^, 
probably shortened from Skr. fc^T- This is colloquially 
common in nearly all the languages. G. writes it %, where 
e is short. M. lengthens the vowel and retains the nasalization 
also using qqqi, as does G. P. qqqi, and qj. S. ^ 
and c^. B. uses several varieties of f^qr, as fqjiqT, f^qj, 

" and qj, also qqqj* 0- the same. 

“If.” — Skr. qf^, generally pronounced and written qf^, is 
universal. II. shortens it into and ^ (=^, with loss of 
and by rejection of final /, and ^ goes out, its place 
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being supplied by and ^ ; thus ^ Persian 

HITT ^ is also very common. P. % and This last in- 

troduces for ‘‘ having done. ” S. %. 

Although."’ — Skr. is used in B. 0., also in IT., but 

more common is if even.” P. has literally “ one 

may think,” or “it may seem.” B. also uses ^ “if 
even.” S. 7Tt%, fft%, sometimes with S| -prefixed, if 
this, too, is literally “if even,” for alone is used to mean 
“either,” “even,” and is apparently really the correlative 
( 7 fTg = 7 ff^) with a diminutive affix. It is not found in the 
other languages. G. TjT!f “but if.” In all cases there is a 
correlative ; thus to II. or answers ffr or jfV aft 

“then,” or “even then to.P. answers eft ^ ; to G. 
tpjf, answers eft 0., as in written 

H., the correlative is Skr. y^t.” 

“Because.” — IT. literally “for why.” B. and O. use 

Skr. cfiTXW “cause,” and % or % G. probably 

Skr. which is idso sometimes used in 0. in tlie sense of 

“only,” “merely,” “for the simple reason that.” G. has also 
“for why,” and shorter S. where the 

last syllable is for “ foi* ” (see A"‘ol. IT. 2G0). S. also uses 

a string of forms with ^ “why?” as 1|T WT^;, and 

^ cTT^ ^ The correlatives “ therefore,” etc., take the cT 
form “ etc.” 

These instances may suffice to show the general princixdes on 
which the languages xuoceed in forming their conjunctions. 
There is, as in other resj)ects, a gtuieral similarity of j)roce8s, 
accomx^anied by variations of development. 

§ 84. Interjections. — Tlic various spontaneous or involun- 
tary sounds, some of them hardly articulate, by which sudden 
emotions are expressed, are scarcely suscej^tiblc of rigid scien- 
titic analysis in any language. Everywhere we find ha ! ho ! 
or ah ! oh ! and the like. Surprise, fear, disgust, delight, and 
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other sentimonts are often displayed by grunts, shakes, turns 
of the head, or movements of the hands, and among the people 
of India the hands play so lar^e a part in conversation that 
they may almost be said to speak for themselves. It is only 
the Englishman who can converse with his hands in his 
pockets. 

In Hindi the principal interjections are f ^ 

Ho ! ” or “Oh ! % is used to suj)eriors, as % ^ 

incarnation of justice ! ’’ which is the common method of ad- 
dressing a Magistrate or J udge, % TW O Lord ! ’’ % f^fTT 0 
father ! ” and lit, have no special tone of respect or 

disrespect. Sorrow is shown by HT, fUj, l|T IT, 

“ alas ! whence tlic common cry of native suitors, or persons 
applying to a ruler for redress, literally “ twice alas ! ’’ 

One often hears do/iae khudawandy do/tde Anyrez Bah dd ary 
which is as much as to say “ grant mo justice,’’ or “listen to 
my complaint.” (Others ar:> fif “tie! ” ^ “hush ! ” 

“ ah ! ” a cry of pain ; w disgust; an 

expression with a suspicion of indelicacy about it, like too 
many of the native ejaculations, meaning “begone,” and at 
times with a menacing tone “ how dare you ? ” I suspect the 
word now spelt was originally ^ from fZ*!T “to go away,” 
“be stopped,” and the feminine genitive of cT “thou,” is 
explained b}^ such filthy expressions as ifT “ thy mother.” 
Two men are cpiarrelling, and one says to the other “ ah, teri 
ma,” “ oh th}' mother.” The person addressed at once under- 
stands that some gross and filthy insult to his mother is in- 
tended, for indiscriminate foul abuse of each other’s female 
relations is a favourite weapon with the natives of India. 
Thus the innocent word ^TTWT or “ brother-in-law,” has 

become the lowest term of abuse in these languages, the obscene 
imagination of the people immediately grasping the idea in- 
volved in this assumption of relationship. 

Panjabi has mostly the same us Hindi. A very favourite 

18 
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interjection of surprise with Panjabis, though it is also used by 
the other languages, is , and doubled The simple- 

minded Panjabi says “wahiVah!” to every new thing he 
sees, and this favourite exclamation heli)8 to form the once 
terrible war-cry of the fighting Sikhs, wdh wdh ! fatih 
gum ji ! ” 

All the other languages have these common interjections, 
several of which arc also Persian or Arabic more or less cor- 
rupted. Thus the Persian JlA s/kM hdshy be joyful V’ is 
used everywhere as a term of encouragement, “ well done ! ” 
and is used to stimulate workers to increased efforts, to express 
approbation, or to kindle flagging courage. It appears mostly 
without the j, as sltalnU/f, HhahanhCy mhiU, according to the 
language in which it is used. 

A few special remarks are due to a very widespread word 
which is claimed by the IN on- Aryan writers, or 

This is used to call inferiors, to rebuke impertinence, in scold- 
ing or quarrelling, and in most languages takes also a feminine 
form Dr. Caldwell shows ^ that this word is 

also in use in the Dravidian group, and is there understood to 
mean 0 slave ! '’ Hemachandra, however (ii, 201), knows 
it as used in addressing (sambhashane), and in dalliance 
(ratikalahc). For reproach (kshepe) he prescribes I do 

not dispute the Non- Ary an origin of this word, but it must 
have found its way into Aryan speech at a very early date, and 
has there, to a great extent, lost its sense of rebuke, for it is 
often used merely to call attention, and in friendly conde- 
scension to an inferior, and there has sprung up beside it a 
form used also in the same tone. The interchange of ^ 
and need cause no difficulty, being, especially in early 
writers, extremely common. There does not appear to be 
any Sanskrit origin for this word, and the fact that in the 


' Dravidian Comparative Grammar, p. 440 (first edition). 
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Dravidian grou^ it can be traced to a definite meaning, is one 
which carries great weight. 

In 0. and B. ^ is only used in calling malcis ; when addrc:ss- 
ing females, O. uses and B. Thus O. JC[ 

Come along, mother, let us go to the bazar;” 
II. ’ft “ The lady entreats, ‘ hear me, oh 

my mother’” (Bharat, Vid.-iS. are also used 

in B. in contemjit or reproof. Both these words seem to bo 
fragments of from Skr. in the sense of ‘^person,” 

the word or being used to indicate the women of 

the speaker’s family, and especially his wife, whom it is not 
considered proper to speak of directly. 

§ 85. It is necessary to revert to the subject of jiostjiositions, 
although they were partially discussed in VoL II. p. 295, 
because in that place tliey were regarded in only one of their 
two aspects, namely, as factors in the de(*l(‘nsit)nal system. 
Here they must be looked at as parts of sjiec'ch, corresponding 
to prepositions in the western Aryan langiaigos. ^ 

In Hindi, in addition to the jiostpositions mentioned in 
Vol. II., may be cited as very common the following, some of 
which are also used as advei'bs. Thus “ without ” (Skr. 

is used as a postposition Avith tlu' genitive case, as 
“ outside the house,” or even without the genitiA O sign, 
as outside the door.” So also XTR; “ across,” “ on 

the other side of,” is A’cry commonly used Avith the direct form 
of the noun in the phrase XTPC “ ^^^cross the river,” “ on the 
other side of the river.” So also “Avith.” “accompanied 
by,” as ^ cT ” accomijanied by his peers and pala- 
dins,” the meaning of the postposition from + + ^ 

requires this construction. 

“ in,” “ in the middle of,” “ at the end of ” (Skr. 
fsrr^O, “ near to,” “ at the house of ” (Skr. eRi§), 
“with,” “by means of,” ^ “at,” “at the house of” 
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(Skr. WPT),' are also colloquially common, both? with and with- 
out the sign of the genitive, but more frequently with it. 

Tanjabi has ‘‘near,'’ literally, “in the bosom of,” 

“ from the side of, “ in,” which is the regular sign of the 

locative, trrT ‘‘on the other side,” and T^TPC sides” 

(of a river, valley, etc.), as well as the Hindi words given above. 

The postpositions in Sindhi are more numerous, and are 
divided, more clearly than in the other languages, into two 
classes, those which are added direct to the oblique form of the 
noun, and those which are added to the genitive. Of the 
first class are or “ on,” “ leaning on ” (Skr. 

where in II. rather moans “ full,” as “ a full /ym* ; ” 

wtf% and Tfrftr “ up to,” which Trumpp regards as an emphatic 
locative from “end;” wt, t^TJ, “like” (Skr. 

’TOT); ^tf, % “towards,” with an ablative form 
“ from the direction of ” (perhajis from Skr. ; T. f^, 

“without” (Skr. •^) ; ;Bt, “with ” (Skr. Wl; cf. 

B. ^). 

S. “ along with,” II. and “with,” O. gVT or 
together with,” “ all taken together,” from Skr. 
according to Trumpp and others, but the 0. usage 
seems to refer rather to Skr. in the sense of “ com- 

pleted.” 

S. “ vip to,” “ till ” (Skr. B- €lf and ap- 

pears occasionally to be used as a postposition, and one or two 
others of less importance complete the list. 

* TMatts (Grammar, p. ]!)5), from whom I take tliis list, is the first writer to give 
the real origin and meaning of this Avord, Avhich I, in common with most of my 
countrymen, had hithertx) confounded witli yahiin “here.” There was no need for 
Platts to be so very dogmatic and arrogant about this and one or tAvo similar small 
discoveries. Tie should try to hear the weight of his stiipcndoiis erudition more 
meekly. We may he thankful, howeA'cr, to him ff)r condescending to make a few 
mistakes occasionulh, to bring himself down to our level. Such are the remarkable 
hit of philology in note 1, page 1G4, and his remarks on the intransitive in notes to 
pp. 171, 174. He who undertakes to correct others, should be quite sure he is right 
himself first. 
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Of the second class are '‘without/' P. 

id. This rather means ‘'owing to the absence of/' 
as in the passage quoted by Trumpp, 

5j “Then they were considered by the hero as 
thorns in the absence of his friend." It is probably connected 
with Skr. in the sense of being bound or impeded. 

“ without " (Skr. fw^)) is also common in II. P. B. and O. 
In M. and G. and {aina, ivana). 

S- and “for the sake of," correspond to IT. P. 
and are used like it, either with or without the genitive par- 
ticle ; but in S. the meaning is the same in both cases, while in 
H. it differs; thus “for that reason," but is 

“ for the sake of him." 

While in the other languages the jDostpositions, when not 
used as case-signs, are almost invariably joined to the genitive 
with the masculine oblique case-sign, in Sindhi they may take 
the ablative or accusative. Thus “in front," may take 

the accusative. It is probably like O. “in 'the first 

place," or with a negative if “not at all," “ at no time;" 
thus ifp| literally “to begin with, he did not go 

there," that is to say, “he never went there at all," locative 
of Skr. “beginning." 

“Avithin," Skr. but more probably from Persian 

jii]- near to," “apart, without," ifTT^ “for the 

sake of," contracted from “upon," loe. of 

“head," “like to," “near to," are also used in the 

same way. 

In Marathi, besides the postpositions Avhich are exclusively 
employed in forming cases, there are some which are added 
direct to the oblique form of the noun, and otliers Avhich 
require the genitive case- sign. 

Of the former kind are “on" (Skr. which is 

generally written as one Avord with the noun, as 
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the house/’ to-morrow.” A longer form is 

which is declined as an adjective, generally meaning ^‘up.” 
Others are '' out,” irtfT in,” “ at,” '‘hy means 
of,” without,” about,” concerning,” literally 

‘‘in the matter (of),” iTR “behind,” “formerly,” ^ “before,” 
“ in future, “ under.” 

There is nothing specially worthy of note in the remaining 
languages which do not vary from Hindi very widely, cither in 
the words they use, or in the manner of using them. 

§ 86. The survey of the seven languages is here ended; the 
thinness of matter and illustration, in some respects, is due to 
the want of material, tlie difficulty of procuring books, and the 
absence of persons who might be consulted. Others, who enjoy 
greater advantages in these respects, will, in future times, 
supplement and supersede much that is defective and erroneous 
in this outline. Amru’lkais siiigjs — 

(L^LjuOh- ^ ^ 

JT Uj 


FINIS. 
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The Roman numeral indicates the volume, and the Arabic 
numeral the page. Only those words are here given which 
form the subject of some discussion, or illustrate some rule. A 
h)^hen before a word indicates that it is a termination. 

Note. — ^Wlien the anuswara precedes a strong consonant, it 
is not the nasal breathing, but the nasal letter of the varga of 
that consonant, and is therefore the first element in a mixed 


nexus. It must be looked for 
A 

-ain, ii. 167 

aiina, i. 193 

unin, ii. 311 

anvala, i. 254 ; ii. 29 

ans, ansii (an(;a), ii. 174 

ansu, ansun (a^’ru), i. 357 ; ii. 

193 

-an hi, ii. 223 
anhri, i. 134 
-ak, ii. 29, 111 
aka, ii. 345 
akad, ii. 102 
akadait, ih, 
akatar, ii. 346 
akate, ih, 
akara, i. 260 


at the end of each vai^a. 

I akavka, ii. 345 
akkh, i. 309 ; ii. 173 
akshi, ih. 
akhi, ib. 

aj^aru, agare, ii. 296 
agaro, ih. ii. 101 
agala, ih, 
aguii, ii. 296 
agiar, i. 260 ; ii. 134 
agio, ii. 296 
agiin, i. 172 
agunis, ii. 136 
aguniko, ii. 115 

agi k 300; ii. 

52, 218 

aggau, aggadu, ii. 297 
agru, ii. 288, 296 
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agla, ii. 101 
ank, ii. 120 
ankadi, ib, 
anka, iii. 68 
ankvir, ii. 232 
ankhadi, ii. 120 
ankhi, ii. 173 
ang, ii. 121 
angana, ii. 17 
angfira, i. 129 ; ii. 289 
angiya, ii. 121 
angurijanii, iii. 71 
angali, i. 134 
anglalutao, ii. 288 
acharaj, i. 136, 349 
acliarat, ib. 

aclio, aclichho, acliclilia, ii. 12 
-v/achh, acliclili (as), iii. 180 
achliani, ii. 80 

aohchliario, achchlioro, ii. 286 

achhi, iii. 185 

ajii. ajj. ajja, i. 327 

aiijali, i. 252 

anjhu, i. 357 

-at, ii. 67 

atak, ii. 31, 51 

atakna, ib. 

ata, atari, ii. 120 

atka, ii. 63 

atkuna, ii. 31 

atkelo, atkhclo, ii. 96 

atth, i. 315 ; ii. 133 

atthi (afithi), i. 317 

attliarah, ii. 134 

atkavanuk, ii. 44 

atlial, atliuis, i. 253 

atliavan, ii. 141 

adana, adanon, ii. 20 

adat, adatya, ii. 53, 88 

adavaiiuk, ii. 44 

adahan, ii. 134 


adiyol, ii. 96 
adi, adlch, ii. 144 
adliat (arhat), ii. 53 
adhail, ii. 96 
adhai (aTlial), ii. 144 
adliar, ii. 134 
-an, ii. 166 

anda, anclen (anda), ii. 8 

andada, ii. 120 

-at* iii. 123 

atasi, i. 130, 179 

-atu, ii. 63 

adhasta, ii. 298 

adhu, adho, ii. 12 

addlia, ii. 12 

-an, ii. 165 

-ana, ii, 15 

aui (anya), i. 341 

anair, antarun (antra), ii. 174 

-ando, iii. 123 

andhakCira, aiidlicra, i. 299 

andlia, andhaja, ii. 12 

andhapunu, ii. 73 

-anil, ii. 206 

annlia, ii. 12 

annhera, ii. 299 

apaclu'liliar (apsaras), i, 309 

apfijia, i. 179 

apna, ii. 329 

al), ii. 336 

aldiyantare, i. 182 

ablira, ii. 21 

aniangala, i. 252 

amaro (-ro, -ri), ii. 345 

ainc, ii. 307 

amen, ii. 302, 308 

amo, ib. 

amb, amba, ainbu, i. 342 ; ii. 21 
ambavani, ii. 127 
ambiya, ii. 21 
ambbe, i, 262 
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amlie, amhan, etc. (forms of U 
pers. pron. pi.), ii. 302 
-amlii, ii. 223 
-aya, i. 140, 204 
-ar (geiiilivo), ii. 276, 280 
aranya, i. 179 
aratti, arattutno, ii. 288 
arahat, aratii (aragliatta), i. 
266 

arclii, i. 318 
arna, i. 341 
ardlia, ii. 12 
aliam (alika), i. 140 
alsi, i. 130 
ava, i. 178, 204 
avaka, ii. 345 
avasth Cilia, i. 178 
avalambaiia, i. 252 
ava(;‘yuya, i. 356 
avalo, ii. 73 
aviij, ii. 311 
avijaiio, iii. 72 
avgo, avgutiio, ii. 288 
a(^i (a(jiti), ii. 137 
aslitau, i. 315 ; ii. 133 
aslituda<^a, ii. 134 
y'as, iii. 171 
asa, ii. 302 
asada, ii. 313 
asi, ii. 137 
asin, ii. 302 
aso (as), iii. 184 
asnan, ii. 17 
astlii, i. 317 
-aliau, ii. 220 
aliai, alialii, iii. 173 
-alii, ii. 221 
allin, ii. 311 
aliir, i. 268 
-aliuij, ii. 220 
alivan, ii. 311 


A 

a, ii. 318, 336 
lus, as, iii. 45 
iVin, ii. 205 
-aiii, ami, ii. 80, 169 
-am, ii. 166 
aisa, i. 158 
-ait, ii. 104 
aCda, aola, ii. 29 
an, ii. 302 
anin, ii. 311 
auun, ii. 302 
anon, ii. 113 
any, i. 254 ; ii. 173 
anvala, i. 254 ; ii. 29 
aijviro, i. 254 
ansu, i. 357 
anliiii, ii. 336 
Cikn, i. 310 
akliadu, i. 259 
aklm,’ i. 310 

ag, agun, Cigi, (agni), i. 300 ; ii. 

52, lyl, 207, 209, 218 
a gal, iigali, ii. 101 
agCi, i. 142 

agia, Cigya (ajna), i. 303; ii. 159, 

195 

agion, Cigu, age, i. 296 

auk, iii. 68 

ankh, i. 309; ii. 173 

aiigan, iinganu, ii. 17 

atlilic, i. 215, 218; iii. 185 

aj, aji, i. 327 

ajikCira, ii. 279 

an ell, i. 318 

anjn, i. 357 

-at, ii. 65, 67* 

at (ashtan), ii. 133 

atalo, ii. 336 

atli (ashtau), i. 315 ; ii. 133 
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athais, i. 253 
athai^a, ii. 134 
athun, ii. 247 
-atho, ii. 114 
adat, ii. 144 

adat, adhat (arhat), ii. 53 
an, an (v'ani) iii. 44 
aniko, ii. 115 
anda, ii. 8 
-ati, ii. 105 

atman, i. 330; ii. 76, 328 

adri9, i. 158 

adha, ii. 12 

-an, ii. 69 

ano, ii. 8 

ant, ii. 110 

antaclia, ih. 

-ando, iii. 123 
andhajo, ii. 12, 73 
-v/ap, app, iii. 41 
up, apan, apana (atman), i. 330 
ii. 328 

apala, ii. 330 

apas, ii. 330, 348 

apolo (apida), i. 156, 196 

abh, ii. 21 

am, i. 342 ; ii. 219 

-amani, ii. 70 

amara, i. 54 ; ii. 302 

ami, ii. 54 ; ii. 302 

-ami, ii. 77 

amba, ambo, i. 342 ; ii. 21 
ambatan, ii. 127 
amba, amhi, ii. 302, 308 
aya, iii. 16 
-ar, -ara, -aru, ii. 94 
-al, -alu, ii. 90, 94 
-ala, iii. 142 

alaya, i. 182; ii. 10, 93, 98 
av, iii. 44 
-av, ii. 63 


-avat, ii. 69 
avatto, i. 334 
-avan, ii. 69 
-avo, ii. 336 
iigi, ii. 137 

a^charya, i. 136, 344; ii. 286 
ashadlia, i. 259 

asara, asiro (a^raya), i. 182, 357 
ii. 10. 

-ahat, ii. 65 
-ahi, ii. 213 
-ahin, ahun, ii. 220 
ahc (Vas), iii. 172 
abed, libcr, i. 266 
-abo, ii. 213 
-al, -alu, ii. 90 
ajokb, ii. 104 


I 

i, ib, ii. 317, 319, 329, 336 

-ia, -io, iii. 133 

iiiij, iii. 262 

ik, ikk, ii. 131 

-ika, ii. 83, 34, 111, 156 

ikadc, ii. 146 

-ika, ii. 164 

ikabat, ii. 141 

iksbu’ i. 135, 218, 310 

igaraba, ii. 134 

igyarabvan, ii. 248 

ingiilo, (jmgara), i. 129, 250 

ingianno (ingitajua), 302 

inam, i. 156 

inanam, ii. 335 

-ino, ii. 114 

it, itai, iii. 260 

-ita, ii. 102 

iti, i. 180, 196 

ittbe, ii. 336, 346 
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itthl, itthika (strl), i. 363 

itna, ii. 336 

idhar, ii, 336 

-in, -ini, ii. 153, 164 

-ini, ii. 84 

imi, iii. 262 

imli, i. 134 

-iya, ii. 84, 88, 156 

iyajiam, i. 186 

-iru, ii. 113 

-il, ii. 94, 95 

-ila, -ila, iii. 134 

ilsl, i. 130 

iva, i. 180 

i 

1, ii. 317, 336 
-i, ii. 83 
-10, ii. 83, 89 
-in, ii. 223 
Ina, ii. 336 ; iii. 26 i 
ikh, i. 310 
-In, ii. 170, 231 
-ino, ii. 114 
-Indo, iii. 123 
-lya, ii. 84, 85, 156 
-Iro, ii. 97 

-il, -ila, -ilo, ii. 95, 97, 98 
isara (igvara), i. 358 
-ihi, ii. 215, 218 
i!, ii. 98 

u 

u, ii. 318, 336 
-ua, -ua, ii. 39 
uajjhaao, i. 328 
-uka, ii. 35, 112 
ukhandijanu, iii. 71 


iig. «gg> «gav (Vudgam), i. 294 ; 
iii. 39 

ugar (iidgara), i. 179 
ugal, ugalhna, ih. 
ucliakka, ii. 72 
uchai, uchchai, ii. 79 
uclian, ii. 80 
uchclia, iif 13 

uchclihu (ikshu), i. 135, 146, 
218, 310 

ujadna, njadu, ii. 36 
unclia, ii. 13 
uncliat, ii. 122 
unchai, ii. 79 

nth (\/uttha) i. 294 ; iii. 40, 83 
iitliu, ii. 87, 92 

iidir> iii* 

udako, ii. 33 
udau, ii. 41, 43 
udak, ib. 
iidan, ii. 81 
unili, ii. 134 
iinda, ii. 81 
iitar iii. 54 

utama, utaru, ii. 36 
uti, ii. 336 
-nti, ii. 108 

uttho, i. 314 ; ii. 336, 346 

ntthon, ii. 346 

ntna, ii. 336 

utsava, i. 317 

utsuka, ih, 

uda, ii. 21 

udumbara, i. 133, 180 
ndgara, i. 139 
udra, ii. 21 
udvodha, i. 215, 271 
udh. r, ii. 336 
udhalu, ii. 37 
un, i. 343; ii. 48 
unai^, unis, ii. 134 
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unan, unhnn, ii. 318 
uniila, ii. 93 
uni, ii. 319 
ungall, i. 134 
undir, ii. 231 
unho, i. 347 
npa, i. 200 

(upiidhyaya), i. 328 
upano, iii. 141 
upari, ii. 298 
upavishta, i. 179; iii. 38 
uppalam, i. 284 

ubalna, ubaranu (ujjvalana), i. 

294 

ubidako, ii. 33 

ubhama (iidbliarana), i. 294 

umraii, ii. 152 

umhaj, i. 347 

iirla, ii. 344 

uran, ii. 207, 219 

-ul, -ul, ii. 99, 100 

ulka, i. 180 

ulko, ii. 33 

uvavajjhihiti (y'upapad), iii. 20 

us, ii. 318 

ushun, i. 172 

ushma, i. 172, 347 

nil, uhai, ii. 318, 336 

uliado, ii. 336 

u 

li, ii. 318, 339 
una, ii. 336 
ukh, i. 135, 218, 310 
ungh, ii. 82, 92 
unghas, iinghasa, ii. 82 
imgbalu, ii. 92 
ucbani, ii. 80 
ucho, ih. 


.uncha, ii. 13, 79 
linehai, ii. 79 
-liniko, ii. 115 
-lino, ii. 114, 115 
-undo, ii. 81 
lit, ii. 21 
-ut, ii. 108 
M, ii. 21 
im, i. 343 ; ii. 48 
unavin^ati, ii. 134 
unh, i. 347 
upar, ii. 298 
I lima, i. 343 
I us, i. 218, 310 
I -iibi, ii. 215 


riksha, i. 159, 218, 310; ii. 14 

ritii, i. 159 

-v/ridh, ii. 53 

riddlia, i. 159 

risluibha, i. 159 

rislii, i. 160 

E 

' -e, ii. 262 
o, ii. .317, 336 
earaba, i. 260, 243 ; ii. 134 
-on, ii. 262, 271 

eka, ek, oku, ekk, i. 141, 156 ; 
ii. 130, 245 

eka- (in comp.), i. 253, 259, 288 ; 

ii. 134, 141 
ckottara, ii. 142 
ekbana, ii. 336 
okhanc, ib. 

egye (ago), i. 142 ; ii. 296 
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etalo, ii. 336 • 
etlia, ih. 
cd, edi, i. 134 
edo, odo, ii. 336 
-en, ii. 169 
eta, ii. 336 
etiro, cte, ih, 

-eto, ii. 103 

ethakiira, ii. 280 

em, email, emanta, ii. 336 

-er, ii. 276, 279 

eranda, i. 180 

-era, -ero, ii. 98 

-era, ii. 199 

-el, -ela, -olii, ii. 95, 97, 98 

-elo, iii. 131 

evado, ii. 336 

eve, evo, //>. 

osu, -esun, ii. 219 

ell, eh a, elian, ii. 317 

-chi, -eliiu, ii. 219 

ehviiij, ii. 336 


AI 

ai, i. 185 
ainCj’i, ii. 137 
aidaij, ii. 336 
aidii, ii. 336 
-ait, ii. 69 
-aitri, ih. 

-aito, ii. 103 
-ail, ii. 95, 167 
aisa, ii. 330 

O 

0, ii. 318, 336 
-on (ord.), ii. 143 


-on (pL), ii. 218, 243 

-on (loc.), ii. 236, 346 

oka, ii. 345 

-oko, ii. 112 

okovka, ii. 345 

okhane, ii. 336 

of*:anis, ii. 134 

op:ai, i. 293 

ojha, i. 328 

oiija!, i. 252 

oth, on til (oshtlia), ii. 7 

otharii, ii. 92 

othi, ii. 87 

ode, odo, ii. 336 

onav, onav, onTi (\/aTaiiam), iii. 

oiida, ii. 81 

otiro, ii. 336 

-oti, ii. 108 

odava, ii. 345 

ovoka, ih. 

os, i. 356 

o.shtha, i. 317 ; ii. 7 
ohi, ii. 204 


AU 

-ant, ii. 69, 106 
-aiita, auti, ih, 

-anil, -anna, ii. 69 
anr, ii. 341 ; iii. 270 
anshadha, i. 133, 252 
aushtrika, ii. 87 

K 

ka, ii. 344 
-ka, ii. 26 

kaij^al, i. 255 ; ii. 23) 
kanh, ii. 253 
kanliaiya, kanho, i. 163 
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kanhin, kanni, ii. 323, 326 

kakadi, i. 130, 133, 318; ii. 35 

kakacto, i. 318 

kakkho, ii. 7 

kakska, ii. 7, 87, 257 

kakhana, ii. 338 

kankan, i. 199, 296 

kankar, i. 130; ii. 95 

kankarila, ii. 95 

kangan, i. 296 

kacliak, ii. 31, 88 

ka(3lianen, ii. 68 

kachat, ii. 68, 89 

kacliiandli, ii. 126 

kacliini, i. 273 

kac. lichh, ii. 7 
kachclihapa, i. 153, 273 
kaclihii, ii. 328 

kaiia, i. 341 
kaujho, i. 356 

kat, kat (\/krit), i. 333; ii. 13; 
iii. 59 

kat, i. 145 ' 
katait, ii. 105 
katan, ih, 
kat alia, i. 199 

kathaii (kathiiia), i. 145, 155; ii. 
13, *82 

katkana(5, ii. 82 

kad, ii. 93 

kadak, karka, ii. 31, 33, 43 
kadakad, ii. 104 
kadaklia, karkliait, ii. 103 
kadaki, i. 199 
kadihin, ii. 338 
kadil, ii. 98 

kadk, kaddli (Vkrisk), i. 353 ; 

iii. 57 
kan, ii. 324 
kanik, ii. 231 
kanj9, ib. 


kantaka, i. 297 ; u. 29, 93 
.kantkala, ii. 89 
kantki, i. 270 

kanda, kandiala, i. 297 ; ii. 29, 93 

kanno, i. 343 ; ii. 7 

kata, ii. 338 

kataran, i. 334 

kali, i. 334 

katk, i. 267 ; iii. 37 

kad, ii. 338 

kadala, ii. 345 

kadali, i. 142 

kaiiia (kanya), i. 341 

kjmu, i. 343 ; ii. 7 

kankuno, kangan, i. 199 

kankiila, kangCil, i. 198 

kandki, i. 270 

kandka, i. 297 ; ii. 9, 109 

kaim, i. 343 ; ii. 7 

kaiink, i. 300 

kanlianc n, ii. 60 

kankavalu, Uk 

kapada (kaprii), i. 199, 318 

kapadiandk, ii. 126 

kai)arda, i. 158, 209 

kapata, i. 200 

kapas, kaj)rik, otc., i. 259, 318 

kapittka, i. 273 

kapiira, i. 318 

kak, ii. 338 ; iii. 257 

kakara, kakura, etc., i. 130, 319 

kaniala, i. 255 

kamau, ii. 41 

karain, ii. 167 

kamp, kamp, etc. (\/kamp), i.279; 

iii. 34 

kamkala, kammal, etc., ii. 23 
kaya, ii. 344 

kar (-v/kri), i. 98, 160, 181 ; ii. 

17, 19* 38, 162, 179, 285; iii. 

11, 16, 18, 23, 41, 72, 75, 77 
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kar, kara (genitive), ii. 277, 279, 
287 

kara (hand), ii. 1 1 
karapanen, ii. 67 
karai, i. 199 
kariu, i. 247 
kariandh, ii. 126 
kariso, i. 150 
karodhi (krodhin), ii. 167 
karoh (kro^*a), i. 259 
karkatika, i. 133 ; ii. 35 
karjcli, ii. 168 
kariia, i. 343 ; ii. 7 
kartana, i. 333 
kardama, i. 334 ; ii. 26 

karpatoj 

karpatan, ii. 127 

kar})asa, i. 259, 318 

karsli (\/krish), i. 322, 353; hi. 57 

kal (kalyam), i. 350 ; hi. 264 

kavacli, i. 200 

kavala, h. 24 

kava, ii. 344 

kavi, ii. 191 

ka^'a, ii. 325 

ka^mala, i. 348 

ka^mira, i. 348 

kaslita, ii. 90, 93 

kas, kasaila, ii. 96 
kas (pron.), ii. 344 
kasak, ii. 31 
kasaiien, ii. 20 
kasata, kastala, ii. 93 
kasa, ii. 338 

kasis, kasii, i. 149 
kah, kahna, etc. (\/katli), i. 267 
hi. 37 

kaha, ii. 324 
kalian, i. 355 ; ii. 338 
kahar, i. 299 ; ii. 127 
kahin, h. 323 


kahun, ii. 253 
kala, i. 244 ; ii. 13 
kajos, i. 171 
ka, h. 276 

kaith, ii. 167 

kauhan, ii. 338 

kanliln, ii. 328 

kiika, kag, i. ^98 

kaka, i. 2i# 

kakh, kankh, h. 7, 257 

kankada, i. 318 

kachlio, i. 218; ii. 257, 258 

kaj (kacha), i. 199 

kaj (karya), i. 349 

kancliana, h. 17 

kat, katna (-v/krit), i. 033 ; ii. 20, 
36 ; ih. 59 
katu, ii. 36 

kadhnu (v^krish), i. 353, 354 ; ii. 

20, 32, 41 ; hi. 57 
kruia, ii. 13 
kunta, i. 297 ; ii. 29 
kantil, ii. 98 • 

katar, i. 334 

kadiia, kado (kardama), i. 334 ; 

h. 26 
kail, ii. 7 
kaua, ii. 13 
kaiikndi, i. 133 
kangu, i. 198 

kandh, krmdlia (skandlia), i. 297, 
300 ; ii. 9 

kaiih (krishna), i. 163, 347 

kapad, i’. 199, 318 

kapiir, i. 318 

kapus, i. 169, 318 

kabar, kabara, i. 130, 146, 319 

kabalo, kambala, ii. 23, 89 

kam (karma), i. 152, 345; ii. 41 

kama (boam), ii. 195 

kaya, h. 324 
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-kar, ii. 126 
kar, ii. 279, 284 
karanlian, i. 260 

karaj, karju (karya), i. 171, 249, 
349 

kariso, ii. 325 

karlgar, ii. 167 

karo, i. 247 

kartika, i. 334 

karshapana, i. 355 

kal, krdi, kalh (kal 3 ’am), i. 350 

kairi, i. 244, 247 ; ii. 13 

kalikar, ii. 279 

kavada, ii. 89 

kavanja, i. 105 

ka^mira, i. 348 

kaslita, i. 315 ; ii. 7 

kasis, i. 149 

kah, ii. 324 

kaha, kalian, ii. 323, 326 
kaliadavun, i. 353 
kahaii, i. 355 
kahar, kahari, ii. 327 
kakavana, i. 355 
kala, i. 244; ii. 13 
ki, ii. 324 
kill, ih, 
kinon, i. 257 
kikado, ii. 338 
kikkur, ih. 

kichlii, kiclilm, ii. 328 
kitta, i. 145 
kida, kido, i. 199 
kitaka, ii. 332, 338 
kitaro, ii. 331, 338 
kitek, ii. 333 
kittkc, ii. 338 
kitna, ii. 331, 338 
kiddliau, iii. 144 
kidhar, ii. 338 
kin, kinh, ii. 323, 326 


kiyau, iii. 144 

kiran, i. 130 ; ii. 17 

kiles, i. 171 ; ii. 7 

killa, i. 150 

kis, ii. 326 

kisan, i. 160 

kiee, ii. 324, 326 

kisii, ii. 328 

kiliadi, ii. 331, 338 

kiha, ih, 

kihi, ii. 323 

ki (gen.), ii. 276 

ki (proii.), ii. 323, 324, 326 

kid, kido, i. 199 

kidri^a, i. 156; ii. 323 

kinau, iii. 144 

kiiijvar (kumara), i. 255 

kukkur, ii. 184, 200 

kiikli (kukshi), i. 218 

kuelichlio (kukslii), i. 310 ; ii. 218 

kiiclil), ii. 328 

kiinehi, kunji, i. 199 ; ii. 35 
kunjada, ii. 165 
kntaiD, i. 146 
I kutadi, i. 273 
j kuttiiii, i. 146 ; ii. 170 
kutil, ii. 98 
kutliara, i. 270, 273 
kndaiiu, i. 334 
kudi, kudh, i. 316 
kudie, ii. 138 
kuiul, kundala, ii. 93 
kundala, ii. 24 
kutlio, iii. 338 

kndaiien kuddavun (\/kurd), 
150, 334 
kuddal, i. 157 
kilbada, i. 286 
kubiro, i. 130 

kubo, etc. (kubja), i. 285, 286 
kumad, ii. 163 
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kumbl.kunbl. etc., 11 . 87, 165, 170 kevado. ii. 334. 335 


kumjirir, etc. (kumbhakara), i 
144, 298, 346 ; ii. 126, 165 
kuriil, ii. 100 
kula, i. 155, 244, 247 
kulatha, ii. 164 
kulli, kurli, ii. 24 
kulliari, kuliara, etc., i. 270 
kuahtha, i. 157 ; ii. 85, 167 
kusaiiu, kuhanu, iii. 51 
kusatlii, ii. 167 
kuhud], ii. 167 
kiija, i. 244 
kiiaij, i. 203 
kunji, ii. 35 

kuclna (v'kurd), i. 150, 334 

kiijKi, i. 150, 203 

kus, ii. 218 

kripa, ii. 90 

kripalu, ih. 

krishaka, i. 160 

krishiia, i. 163 

ke, ii.’ 323, 326, 338 

-ke (f^eii. ait'.), ii. 260, 276, 27*8 

kei, ii. 326 

keuTj, ii. 323, 328 

keuiuisi, ii, 326 

kctalo, ii. 331, 338 

keda, kede, ii. 333, 334, 338 

keta, ketc, ii. 332, 338 

kotiro, ii. 338 

kedo, ih, 

kebe, ib. 

komaiia, ih, 

kcinane, ii. 323 

kor, kera, etc. (gen. aff.), ii. 281 
284 

kcriso, ii. 323 
kcru, ii. 323, 338 
kola, 142, 202 ; ii. 24 
kevat (kaivarta), i. 157 


I* kevadlia, ih. 
kevare, ii. 338 
kevido, i. 202 ; ii. 24 
kevo, ii. 331 
ke9a, ii. 90 
ke^arl, i. 259 : ii. 85 
kosalu, ii. 9^ 
kelia, ii.^27 
kehari, i. 259 ; ii. 85 
keliavun, (Vkath), i. 138, 243 ; 
iii. 41 

kelii, ii. 326 

kclivan, ii. 338 

kaiek, ii. 327, 333 

kaieliliaiia, i. 85 

kaisii, i. 158 ; ii. 325, 331 

ko (obje(*tiye att.), i. 48 ; ii. 253 

ko (pron.), ii. 323, 326, 338 

ko'il (kokila), i. 187, 201 ; ii. 24 

koi, ii. 326 

kou, ^i. 327 , 

kouvala (komala), i. 197, 253 
kukh, i. 157, 310 
kot, i. 315, 316 
kotha, kotlii (ko.slitba), i. 315 
k(»lba, kotheu (adv.), ii. 338 
kodhi (kiislitldn), i. 157, 316 ; ii. 
85, S9 

koii, koni, konlii, ii. 323, 338 
koro, ii. 277 

kos, koli, kohii (kro^a), i. 259 ; 
ii. 7 

kolm (pron.), ii. 33, 338 
koliyo, ii. 24 
koli, ii. 169 

kaiin, i. 48 ; ii. 253, 260 
kaiidi, i. 158, 200, 333 ; ii. 161 
kaiin, ii. 328, 338 
kauna.si, ii. 326 
kaun, ii. 322, 323 
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kaula, ii. 91 
kaiiluru, ib, 
kya, ii. 324 
kyun, ii. 338 
krl, iii. 64 

Krf 

klianyo, iii. 138 
kliagp:o (kliadga), i. 285 
khacliatat, ii. 68 
kliajanu, iii. 51 
khajiir, i. 319 
khat (kliatva), ii. 48 
kliata, khatta, ii. 82 
khatapan, ii. 72 
khatas, ii. 82 
kliatiaiidh, ii. 126 
khadaka, ii. 31, 33, 98 
khadap:, i. 285, 299 
khadkliadat, ii. 68 
khada, iii. 60 
khadi, ii. 35 
khan, ii. 7 
khana, ii. 98 
khananii, iii. 50 
khana, i. 299 
khanani, ii, 20 
khanil, klianorcn, ii. 98 
khanda, i. 299 

khanda (khadga), i. 285 ; ii. 104, 
105 

khanduit, ih. 
khattri, ii. 88, 156 
khan, i. 130 ; ii. 7 
khani, khanu, i. 299 
khano, i. 285 

khandha, i. 300, 306 ; ii. 9 
khapanu, ii. 43, 53 
khapanen, ii. 35 


khapati, ii. 53 

khapau, ii. 43 

khapi, khapya, ii. 35 

khama, i. 174, 310; ii. 159 

khamhh, i. 313 

kharadya, ii. 35 

khahida, ii. 120 

khavalya, ii. 89 

khava (\/khM), iii. 68 

Idiavijano, ih, 

khaskhas, ii. 104 

kha (v/khad), i. 202, 204 ; ii. 36 ; 

iii. 40, 68 
khaii, ii. 36, 37 
khan, ii. 166 
khanyain, ih. 
khaijsna, i. 191 
khaj, khajanon, ii. 191 
khat (klmtva), i. 154 ; ii. 48 
khanda, i. 285 
khadho, iii. 110 
khrmoj a, ii. 100 

kluinda, khanah, i. 273, 306; ii. 9 
khar, i. 310 
khal (bolow), ii. 98 
khal (skin), ii. 120 
khavavimin, iii. 77 
khioh, iii. 64 
khichiin, khichav, ii. 63 
I khiuj, hi. 64 
khina, i. 130; ii. 7 
khitri, ii. 88, 156 
khima, i. 130 ; ii. 159 
khilauna, ii. 70 
khilaii, ii. 41 
khillfi, ii. 36 
khisalahat, ii. 65 
khisiyahat, ih, 
khir, i. 309 
khujalahat, ii. 65 
khudako, ii. 33 
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kliiidhu, khuddliia, ii. 159 
khusadaiii, khusrani, ii. 70 
khusaiiu, i. 322 

kliuliu, khuliu, i. 150, 191, 203 
ii. 202 

khiihambo, i. 191 
khe, ii. 253, 256 
khoch, klioijch, iii. 64 
khctu, i. 310 

khed, khcdavun, etc. (kshotra) 

i. 310, 338; ii. 37 

khet (kshetra), i. 218, 310, 338 

kliotri, ii. 88 

khep (\/kship), i. 196 

kliel, khel, i. 239, 240, 244 

ii. 36 

khovna, i. 200 
khogir, ii. 232 

khod, kliod, kliol, etc., ii. .20 

iii. 62 


a 

gajak, ii. 32 

gajiinu, gajjnu (Vgaij), i- 319 
gatlio, iii. 138 
gatliila, ii. 95 
gatliri, i. 120 
gad, gadbad, etc., i. 336 
gadaliu, ii. 164 
gadbadat, ii. 67, 68 
gaddh, iii. 59 
gad ha, ii. 95 
gadluii, ii. 62 
gadhela, ii. 95 
-gan, ii. 200 
gun dasa, ii. 82 
gandh (^/granth), iii. 59 
gadha, gadaha, etc. (gardabha), 
i. 335 
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gabtait, ii. 105 
gandha]a, ii. 101 

gabbh, gablm, etc. (garbha), i. 
319; ii. 7 

gabbhin, gabhin, etc. (garbhini), 

i. 183, 319 

gambhir, i. 81, 150; ii. 13 

garapu, i. 

garabliu^i- 7, 1 1 

garblian, i. 183 

garbhini, i. 165 

galav, galau, ii. 63 

gavudiio, ii. 288 

gah, ganh (y^grah), iii. 42 

galiak, gahako, ii. 31, 33 

gahara, galiira, i. 81, 150; ii. 13 

gall, ii. 26, 37 

gaij, ganv, etc. (grama), i. 254 ; 

ii. 7, 26 

gauvaderj, ii. 118 
grmvi, ii. 88 

gajiiuen, gajna '• 319 

ganja, i. 2!t7 
gatn, i. 337 

gadaiiu, gadaviin, etc., i. 336 
gad a, ii. 149 

gridi, i. 336 ; ii. 149, 192 

gadlia, gadho, ii. 13 

gaud, i. 147, 227 

gat, i. 337 

gadami, ii. 77 

gadha, i. 335 

gan, i. 256 

ganth, i. 267 ; iii. 59 

gfihh, 1. 319; ii. 7 

gtibhiii, i. 145, 183, 319 ; ii. 165 

grihhul, ii. 100 

gam (grama), ii. 7, 26 

gamadnu, ii. 119 

gavnn (v/gai), ii- 37 

gaha, i. 267 
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gijli, i. 160, 337; ii. 21 

giclh; giddh, ih. 
giima, i. 130 
gimh, gim, i. 347 
giyaran, i. 260 
giraku, ii. 42 
gihanu, ii. 19 
gihu, i. 160 

gid, gidh, i. 160, 337 ; ii. 21 
guar, ii. 167 
K“j. CT’Iio. i- 5^59 

gudko, ii. 33 

gunapana, ii. 73 

gudi, i. 240 

gunia, ii. 136 

gunth (-v/grauth), iii. 59 

guru, ii. 166 

-gill, -guli, ii. 200 

gusail, ii. 167 

guaaiij, ii. 168 

gusaii, ii. 42 

guj, i. 359 c 

guth (v'grantli), iii. 59 

gonh (-v/grah), iii. 42 

geru, i. 146 

gcli, ii. 14 

geliun, i. 81, 169, 267 

go, i. 267 ; ii. 245 

gocliluut, ii. 105 

gota, ii. 245 

gotu, i. 337 

gotthi, ii. 218 

gotliu, ii. 110 

god, godij, ii. 98 

gondas, ii. 82 

gonda, ii. 82, 90, 98 

got, i. 337 

gom, i. 267 

gora, i. 158 

goro, ii. 247 

gol, i. 240, 244, 247 


I gola, ii. 148 
golara, ii. 94 
goli, ii. 203 
golo, i. 247 
gosain, i. 257 ; ii. 154 
gosavl, ih, 
goh, i. 267 ; ii. 48 
gohal, i. 260 
giihun, i. 169, 267 
gyaran, gj'arah, ii. 134 
grastli, i. 166 
grasauen, i. 154 
grisati, i. 166 
giiliastu, ih, 
gwalin, ii. 165 


GH 

gliatami, iii. 71 
ghatita, ii. 79 
ghadavun, ii. 43 
glia da, ghadi, i, 199 ; ii. 91, 92 
ghadaii, ii. 43, 44 
I ghadiyal, etc., ii. 91, 92, 94 
ghanagliuro, ii. 127 
ghauaghaiiat, ii. 68 
gliaiia, ii. 13 
ghaiicra, ii. 98 
ghanta, ii. 93 
gliamori, ii. 100 

ghar (griha), i. 192 ; ii. 14, 95, 
183, 191, 206, 280 
gharaclia, ii. 110 
gharatu, ii. 64 
gliarcla, ii. 95 
ghasavat, ii. 67 

gha, ghav (ghata), i. 187, 202 ; 
ii. 100 

ghail, ghayAl, etc. ii. 100 
ghat, ii. 89 
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glian, ghanela, ii. 08 
ghantadi, ii, 119 
gliam, ii. 26, 99 
ghamela, ii. 99 
ghdmoli, ii. 100 
ghasanen, ii. 67 ; iii. 88 
ghisav, ii. 63 

ghiii, ghi, etc. (ghrita), i. 160 : ii. 
156, 157 

ghumna, etc. (Vghum), i. 150, 
344 ; ii. 64 
ghiirna, etc., ih, 

glnil, ghol (v^gliurn), ii. 20, 41, 
65 ; iii. 56 
ghiisail, ii. 96 

ghe, ghen (\/grah), iii. 42, 1 43, 220 
gho, ii. 48, 151 

ghoda, gliora (ghotaka), i. 1 99 ; 
ii 29, 89* 125, 149, 164, .185, 
186 

ghomu, ii. 38 
glioraro, ii. 60 
ghoro, ii. 30 

cn 

chaiitlio, i. 334 
chanar, i. 148 ; ii. 22 
cliak, etc. (chakra), ii. 23 
chancliala, ii. 24 
chatak, ii. 32 
chatai, i. 215 

chad, chadh, ii. 43, 53, 64, 65, 69 
chatur, ii. 132 

chand, etc. (chandra), i. 297, 337, 
338 ; ii. 21 
chandan, ii. 17 
chapkan, etc. (chap), i. 213 
chab, chabb (-v/charv), i. 352 ; iii. 
40 


chabi^, i. 253 

chamak, ii. 32 

chamatkara, ii. 33 

chatnar, i. 183, 346; ii. 126, 165 

chamarin, i. 183; ii. 165 

chamclo, ii. 

chamkavat, etc., ii. 65 

chamra, i- ; ii. 120 

charu, #. 37 

charchait, ii. 103 

chary aito, ii. 104 

chal, chall, etc. (\/chal), iii. 34, 

78 

chalavan, ii. 70 

chavaiii, ii. 19 

ehahuijpna, i. 276 

-cha, -chi, etc., ii. 276, 289 

chan, i. 182 

chrinvclo, ii. 97 

changalopan, ii. 73 

chatiiya, ii. 39 

chundino, ii. 114 

chand, i. 297, 337 ; ‘ii. 21 

chaiidalo, ii. 119 

cliap, ch njp, etc., i. 211, 212 

chab, etc. (\/ chary), i. 352 ; ii. 68 ; 

iii. 40 

chum (ebarman), i. 345, 346 ; ii. 

61, 118 

chamar, i. 346 
chamota, ii. 123 
char, ii. 132, 245 
charani, ii. 20 
charon, ii. 245 

chalancij, etc. (\/chal), i. 155 ; ii. 

51 ; iii. 34 

chalani, chaluni, i. 133 
chalis, ii. 137 
chiV, i. 210, 215 
chi to, i. 336 
chitth (\/stha), i. 230 
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cliidiya, ii. 159 
chito^ ii. 29 
chittl, i. 310 
diindh, etc., ii. 118, 122 
cliinh, Chilian, etc. (chiulia), 
358 ; ii. 94 

chip, chipta, etc., i. 212 
chimkatu, ii. 
cliimta, etc., i. 212 
-chiya, ii. 289 
cliirta, ii. 149 
chiriia, ih, 

chishth (\/stha), i. 230; iii. 31 
ehik, ii. 91 
chid, ii. 191 
ohint, i. 330 
chita, ii. 29 
chiro, ii. 30 
chuk, iii. 224 
chukauti, ii. 108 
chutila, ii. 95 
chuddo, ii. IGI 
chunuk, ii. 44 
chunu, etc., i. 3 14 ; ii. 9 
chiuiavat, ii. 65 
chup, i. 212 
chura, i. 343 
chuhaiiu, cliuna, i. 321 
chiina, etc. (chiirna), i. 343, 344 ; 
ii. 9 

chura, etc. (churna), ih. 
cliensarat, ii. 68 

clieda, chela (cheta), i. 2 10 ; ii. 
9, 40 

chepat, ii. 68, 123 
-cho, ii. 140, 276, 278 
chok, ii. 217 
cliokh, i. 134 

chonch, chont, i. 134, 215, 297 

chotho, i. 144, 334 

choha (Vcharv), i. 352; iii. 40 


chorani, ii. 166 
•chorl, i. 158, 349; ii. 78 
choravaii, ii. 73 
chorano, ii. 114, 115 
i. chorannii, ii. 141 

chau (cliilr), ii. 129, 140 
chaunr, chaunri, etc. (chamara), 
i. 148, 256; ii. 22 
ehiliikh, i. 134 
chaughe, ii. 245 
chaunk, ii. 31, 33, 96 
chant, chauth, ii. 33, 144 
chaudahan, i. 334 
chauda (chaura), ii. 80 
chauth a, i. 144 

ehaudaha, etc. ((diaturdacja), i. 

144, 334; ii. 134 
chaudharl, ii. 166, 167 
chaid)ai (chaturvedi), ii. 87 
chauhis, i. 253 

chaur, chauri, i. 148, 256 ; ii. 22 
chaurauja, ii. 141 
chauvi, i. 253 


CHH 

chha, i. 261 ; ii. 132, 140, 246 

chhakada, i. 198 

clihattha, i. 261 ; ii. 143 

chhaiul, iii. 52 

chhattiH, ii. 140 

cldiattrl, ii. 88, 156 

chhan, i. 130 ; ii. 7 

chhap, etc., i. 210, 211, 213 

chha])pan, ii. 140 

chhabila, ii. 95 

chhahhis, i. 253 

chhama, i. 130 : ii. 159 

chhay, i. 261 ; ii. 132, 140 

chhaho, i. 261 
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chha, i. 261 ; ii. 324 
chhannij, ii. 141 
(ilihiinv, ohhanK (clihaya), ii. 48 
chhanhara, ii. 94 
chhad, iii. 52 

chhapa, etc., i. 211, 212, 213 
chhapiru, ii. 112 
clihamu, ii. 299 
clihaycla, ii. 95, 97 
chhar, i. 310 
clilialiya, i. 261 
chilli va da, il, 
chhavo, ih, 
chhijanu, iii. 50, 138 
chhiti,*i. 196, 310 
chhin, ii. 7, 283 
chhinanii, iii. 50, 138 
chhinnal, i. 218 
chliinno, iii. 138 
cliliip, etc., ii. 211 
chhipanja, ii. 141 
chhi])av, ii, 64 
chhipaviiTii, ii. 09 
chhibara, i. 213 

cliliiTna (ksliama), i. 130, 310; ii. 

159 

chhto, ii. 10 

chhint, i. 336 

chhua, i. 201 

chlmt, ii. 43, 70 ; iii. 52 

chlnitriu, ii. 43 

clihiitapa, ii. 72 

chhuto, iii. 138 

clihuri, i. 218, 310; ii. 9 

chhuhanu, etc., ii. 65 ; iii. 51 

chhe (shash), i. 201 

chhe (\/as), iii. 186 

rhhekau, ii. 42 

chhenchadami, ii. 77 

elihedlma, i. 254 

chheml, ii. 85 


chholiya, i. 261 
• chhell, i. 142 
chhelemi, ii. 77 
chhevan, i. 261 
chho, ii. 151, J 90 
chhokada, i. ^15, 261 ; ii. 72, 
120, 163 

i chhokadapuryfl ii. 72 
clihota, i'. V2 
clihod, iii. 52 

J 

jail, i. 81 
jakhaiia, ii. 337 

jag. jagg, etc. (yajna), i. 303; ii. 
15 

jagatu, i. 81 
jagana, iii. 78 
jail gal, i. 248 
jaiigh, i. 81, 296 ; ii. 48 
jaj, jajan, etc. (yajna), i. 303; 
ii. 15 

jajmuTi, i. 197 
jata, i. 196 
jatini, i. 108 
jadaii, ii. 41 
jadani, ii. 70 
jaddho, ii. 161 
jadna, ii. 41 
jadya, ii. 35 

jatan (yatiia), i. 171 ; ii. 16 
jatra (yatra), ii. 159 
jathaiieij, i. 146 
jatliu, i. 147 
jad, ii. 337 
jauam, i. 171 ; ii. 60 
I jaiicii, janoi, janyo (yajiiopavlta), 

! i. 303 
I japr i, i. 196 
jal), ii. 337 
jamai, i. 192 
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jamu, jambu, i. 297, 298 
jam (jala), i. 247 
jallMani, ii. 167 
javun (\/ya), i. 249 ; iii. 36, 213, 
222 

jasbpur, i. 304 
jasa, ii. 337 
jahan, ih, 
jahin, ii. 321 

jajana, etc. (v^jval), i. 241 

jajakat, ii, 122 

jalu, jalo, ii. 151, 193 

ja i- 219 ; iii. 36, 213, 222 

janvai, i. 255; ii. 193 

janha, ii. 337 

(y«iiia), i. 303 ; ii. 15 
jaganu, etc. (v/jagri), ii. 36, 51 ; 
iii. 78 

jagaruk, ii. 44 
jagu, ii. 36 
jangh, i. 296 ; ii. 48 
jachanuk, ii. 44 
jacbu, ii. 37 * 
jato, i. 192 

Jan, jan, etc. (v/jiia), i. 303 ; ii. 

104; iii. 41 
janito, ii. 104 
jat, ii. 52 
jatra, ii. 159 
jainal, i. 192 
jamaiio, i. 159 
jamu, i. 297 
jamotu, ii. 122 

jam, jal, etc. (jala), i. 81, 247; 

ii. 7, 199 
jalapanu, ii. 72 
jaluya, ii. 40 
jasti, ii. 54 
jalia, jahan, ii. 321 
jianu, i. 242 
jiaranu, il. 


jikade, ii. 337 
\ jijman, i. 197 
jithut, ii. 106 
jidahin, ii. 337 
jitakfi, ih, 
jiti, ih. 
jitthe, ih. 
jitha, ih. 
jitCie, ih. 
jidhar, ih. 
jindu, ii. 117 
jindudo, ih. 

jin, jinan, ii. 321 

jiba (\/ya), i. 249; iii. 36, 213, 
222 

jilana, i. 241 

jio, ii. 321 
jib, il. 
jiha. ii. 337 
jibi, ii. 321 

ji (jiva), i. 252 ; ii. 156 
jiu, ib. 
jina, i. 241 
jiban, ii. 17 

iibh (liliva), i. 155, 185, 359; ii. 

48, 191, 207, 209, 217 
juanin, i. 192 
jugala, ii. 24 
jugucliha, i. 196 
jugut, i. 172, 173 ; ii. 232 
jujh, etc. (\/yudh), i. 268, 328 
jut (vyuj), iii. 54 
juna, juneren, ii. 99 
jurimana, ii. 176 
juvala, jula, etc. (yugala), ii. 24 
juth, i. 267 
juh, ih. 

jc, ii. 321, 337 
jeun, ih. 
jeklianc, ii. 337 
jetalo, ib. 
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jetlia, ii. 337 

jethaku, ih, 

jethaut, ii. 106 

jeda, jedc, ii. 337 

jetiro, jotc, ih, 

jethon, jebe, ib, 

jem, joraana, ih, 

jevado, jevadlia, ih. 

jevo, jovhan, ih. 

jcher, i. 139 

jaisa, ii. 337 

jo (pron.), ii. 321, 337 

-jo (gen. alf.), ii. 276, 289 

joeto, ii. 103 

jogita, ii. 79 

joto, jot, etc. (yoktram), i. 249 

jod (i/yuj), iii. 54 

jot, joti (jyoti), i. 197 

jodhapan, i. 268 

joru, ii. 207 

johi, ii. 322 

jau, ii. 185 

jann, ii. 321 

jvcihj, i. 192 


jn 

jhagralu, ii. 60, 94 
jhangali, i. 192 
jhangu, ih. 
jliatak, ii. 32 
jhatanu, ii. 52 
jhatol, ii. 99 
jhadak, ii. 43 
jhaiida, i. 139 
jhanjhanuliat, ii. 65 
jhapak, ii. 32 
jliapas, ii. 82 
jliamak, ii. 32 
jhambel, ii, 97 


jhari, i. 272 
jharokha, i 177 
jbalak, ii. 32 
jhalavani, ii. 127 
jhankna, i. 1^6 
jhat, ii. 52 B 
jhudiia, i. ly ; ii. 36 
jliadavo, i’ "^21 
jhadu,^. 36 
jhantna, i. 177 
jhama, i. 272 
jharap, i. 177, 276; ii. 91 
jliam2)al, ii. 91 
jlialar, i. 332 
jhaliiyu, ii. 40 
jhia, jlii, etc., i. 192 
jliijliak, ii. 32 
jhidak, ih. 
jhilga, i. 332 
jhilmil, ih. 
jhukavat, ii. 65 
jhunjbulaliat, ih. 
jhnttlio, ii. IGl 
jlmdalo, ii, 93 
jhuddo, ii. 161 
jliiilko, ii. 33 

3 1ml, jhola, etc. ii. 158, 332 
jhcmj), i. 139 
jhok, ii. 33 

jliop, jliomp, etc. ii. 91, 120 


T 

takau, li. 43 
tako, ii. 247 
tatak, ii. 32 
tatti, i. 237 
tatho, i. 337 
tun, ^an, etc., i. 227 
tanak, ii. 32 
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tap, tappa, etc., i. 214 
tapak, i. 214 ; ii. 32 
tamak, ii. 32 

talna, talanen, etc. (\/tal), i. 244 ; 
iii. 59 

tasak, ii. 32 
tahak, ii. 82, 33 
tahanu, i. 337 
talini, i. 226 
takaneri, i. 324 ; iii. 224 
tat, i. 215 

tan, taniia, etc., i. 227 
tanda, i. 231 
taj), etc., i. 214 
tamo, i. 342; ii. 21 
tahad, i. 231 

tio, i. 150 

tikadi, tikall, etc. (tilaka), i. 197, 
226; ii. 120 
tikait, ii. 105 
tikau, ii. 41 

tip, etc., i. 214, 215 
tilava, i. 314 ‘ 

tih, i. 163, 347 
tihai, ih. 
tila, i. 226 

tika, (tilaka), ii. 120 

tip, i. 214, 215 

tih, i. 259 

tund, i. 226 

tiihanu, i. 276; ii. 30 

tut, tilt, i- 236 ; iii. 52 

to, i. 337 

tokada, ii. 120 

tekuya, ii. 39 

tekna, i. 142 

teda, tedha, etc., i. 237, 350 

tep, i. 215 

tehalya, ii. 35 

toka, i. 215, 261 

topna, i. 214, 215 


tobo, ii, 30 

‘tri, tre, etc. (Sindhi = Skr. tri), ii. 

137, 139, 143, 245, 247. 

TH 

thag, i. 314 ; ii. 165, 167 
thagan, tliagin, ii. 165, 167 
thagi, ii. 78 
thagna, i. 197, 314 
thathol, ii. 100 
thanak, ii. 32 
thanda, i. 230, 237 
thanak, ii. 43 

thapak, thapua, etc., i. 214; ii. 32 
thamak, ii. 32 

tharanu, thaharna, etc., i. 231 
tharav, ii. 64 

tha (Vstha), i. 230, 231 ; iii. 34 

thak,' etc. (deiivs. of tha), i. 231 

thakurain, ii. 166 

-tharu, ii. 274, 295 

-thare, ii. 295 

thia, i. 231 

thikana, ib, 

thithak, ii. 32 

thipka, i. 214 

thir, i. 231 

thik, ih, 

thuntho, i. 226 

thekiri, ii. 87 

thekuya, ii. 39 

thentami, ii. 77 

thep, i. 231 

thclna, i. 142 

thevanen, i. 142 ; iii. 224 

thonth, i. 215 

D 

dansna, i. 225 
dakar, i. 139, 179 
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dakait, ii. 69 
dakaut, ii. 106 
dank, dankh, etc., i. 225 
dankila, ii. 95 
dangu, ii. 12 
danganu, i. 225 
dacliak, ii. 62 
dajhanu, iii. 50 
datta,*i. 229 
datna, ih. 
dadhu, ii. 175 
dadho, iii. 137 
dandu, ctq., i. 229, 230 
dab, dabna, etc., i. 225 
dabalo, i. 319 
dabbii, i. 225 ; ii. 40 
damirjjiiiu, iii. 72 
day a, i. 237 
dayrdu, ii. 59 
dar, i. 225 ; ii. 60 
daralu, ii. 60 

dal, etc., i. 226 
dasanen, i. 225 
dab, ii. 133, 247 
dalianu, iii. 49, 137 
-da, -di, ii. 116, 118 
daa, i. 310 

dam, i. 237 
dan(^, etc., i. 225 
dakiiya, ii. 39 
daku, ii. 36 
dakli, i. 182 
dank, i. 225 

dadb, dadhi, etc., i. 225, 237, 
273;*ii.’35 
daiiu, i. 237 
danta, etc., i. 229 
dand, etc., i. 229, 230 ; ii. 85 
d'Miero, ii. 97 
dal, etc., i, 226 
dalim, i. 240 


dalna, iii. 228 
I* dabap, i. 330 
dabaii, ii. 13 
dabar, i. 225 
dabna, i. 225 1 iii. 50 
dianu, i. 242 ;gii. 19 ; iii. 80, 139 
I dianyatu, ii. 109 
j diaranii, i. ^ ; iii. 80 

dio, i. 2P6V ; ii. 93 
digbero, ii. 117 
dijanu, i. 242 
ditbo, iii. 138 
dinii, i. 237 ; ii. 194 
dindim, i. 228 
I diti, i. 162, 315 
i (lino, iii. 139 
dibiya, i. 225 ; ii. 159 
! disaim, i. 161; iii. 138 
! dith (drisliti), i. 162, 237, 315 
(lukbu, i. 237 
(ludbo, iii. 137 
dubiro, i. 319 
(lubna, ii. 37 
dnbbaiin, iii. 49 
(Iiimur, I. 133, 180 
duluu^ i. 227 
dubaini, iii. 49 
deii, ii. 12, 194 * 
dekbann, i. 242 
elengnya, ii. 39 
declaru, i. 334 ; ii. 22 
d(Xlb, etc. (1 J), i. 237 ; ii. 144 
I (leinia, ii. 40 
(leni, ii. 22 
I desi, ii. 86 
I (b'bu, ii. 86, 225 
-cIo, ii. 118 
dodbi, i. 286 ; ii. 14 
I cloba, ii. 36 
(lomaclA, i. 120 
I dol, dol, (lor, etc., i. 227 
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pn 

(Ihakelu, ii. 95 

dhakka, etc., i. 227 ; ii. 95 

tlhabila, ii. 95 

dhalait, ii. 102 

dbavai, ii. 63 

dhal, ii. 144 

dhalu, ii. 36 

dhila, etc. (^ithila), i. 155, 272; 

ii. 24, 77, 120 
dliona, i. 241 ; ii. 62 
dholak, ii. 121 
dholal, ii. 62, 63 

N 

iia, ii. 133 
-ni, -ni, ii. 168 
nia, i. 300 ; ii. 52 
niattai, i. 164 ; iii. 60 
nichham, i. 327 

T 

tain, ii. 311 
takhana, ii. 337 
tattun, ii. 192 
tadak, ii. 32 
tadatadahat, ii. 65 
tan, ii. 131 
-tano, ii. 287, 288 
tata, ii. 337 
tato, iii. 138 
tathakar, ii. 280 
tathay, i. 314 
tad, ii. 337 
-tana, ii. 289 
tantu, tand, etc., ii. 174 
tap, iii. 68 


tapak, i. 214 
I* tapaii, ii. 44 
tam, tame, etc., ii. 309, 311 
tar {\/tr\)j iii. 54 
tala, tale, etc., i. 184; ii. 298 
talao, i. 240 
tiilaiya, ii. 121 
tav (\/tap), iii. 59 
tasa, tasen, ii. 337 
tahan, ib, 

talivin, ii. 309, 311 
tain, ii. 311 
tail, i. 198, 200 
tannu, ii. 139 
tanhan, ii. 337 
tad, i. 240 
' tiulna, i. 229, 334 
tiin, tan, etc. (tana), i. 227, 229 ; 

ii. 7 

tant, ii. 174 

tamba, etc. (tjimra), i. 342 ; ii. 21 
tamboli, etc., ii. 86 
tar (\/tri), iii. 54 
tarii, ii. 38 

taruij, i. 247 ; ii. 193, 206 
triro, ii. 312 

tav (\/tap), i. 198, 200 ; iii. 59 
talia, ii. 315, 319 
ta!, i. 240 

ti-, tir-, etc. (trini in comp.), ii. 

139, 140, 141 * 
tiag (tyagii), i. 324 
tikado, ii. 337 
tiglie, ii. 245 
tin, tinka, etc., i. 160 
titi, titthe, tidhar, ii. 337 
titaka, titna, ib, 
tinro, ii. 345 
tipauliya, i. 129 
tiriya, etc. (stri), i 171, 314 
tirkba, i. 163, 347, 348 
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tirpat (tripta), i. 166 
tilada, ii. 129 
tis, ii. 315 
tih, ih. 

tihado, ii. 337 

tilia (pron.), ih. 

tiha (trishna), i. 163, 347 

tina, ii. 337 

tikha, i. 300 

tJjo (tritiya), i. 150 ; ii. 143 
tin, i. ’337 ; ii. 131, 245 
tinoij, ih. 

tiya, tnni, etc. (strl), i. 171, 314 
tis, i. 155 ; ii. 137, 140 
tisi, i. 179 
tisra, ii. 143 

tu,.tu, etc. (tvam), ii. 309, 310, 
312 

tutiinon, etc. (v'trut), i. 227, 237, 
330 ; iii. 53 
tntho, iii. 139 
tud, etc. (v/tud), i. 226 
tuiul, i. 227 ; ii. 90 
turn, tinuhe, etc., ii. 309, 312, 345 
turant (tvaritam), i. 324 
turi, turi, etc., i. 349 
tul (\/tul), i. 351 ; iii. 60 
tus, iii. 139 
tusa* tuha, etc., ii. 309 
-to, ii. 295, 315 

te-, teis, etc. (trini in comp.), i. 

253; ii. 139, 140 
total o, ii. 337 
teda, todc, etc., ih. 
tedha, i.’ 237, 350 
tctiro, ii. 337 
tentuli, i. 146, 240 
tebc, ii. 337 
temana, ih. 

teraha, etc. (trayodaga), i. 136, 
243 ; ii. 134, 135, 312 


tel, i. 151 ; ii. 7 
tell, ii. 86 
tevada, ii. 337 
tcvaro, tevo, tcvhun, ih. 
tosi, i. 179 * 
to, ii. 302, 3ih, 313, 337 
-to, iii. 124 
toin, ii. 298 
tod at), iii. 52 
tond, tondal, etc., i. 227 ; ii. 91, 
95 

topna, i. 214 

toma, etc., ii. 309, 311, 312 
tol, taul, etc. (\/tul), iii. 60 
tyaun, ii. 337 


Til 

thakaila, ii. 97 
tliakna, i. 230 
tliaia, i. 237 

thanu, than, etc. (siJfina), i. 313; 
ii 175 

thanda, i. 237 

tluiiuh, etc. (\/stambli), i. 313 ; 
iii. 60 

tliarelo, ii. 97 , 

tliaviin (\/‘Stha), i. 230, 243 ; iii. 
35 

tha (\/stha), i. 230 ; iii. 208 
thadlui, iii. 35 
thapa, etc., i. 230 
thamb, etc. (v/stambh), i. 313; 
iii. 60 

tharo, ii. 312, 314 
thrill, i. 244 

thi, thianu, etc. (v/stha), i. 230 ; 

iii. 35, 211 
-thi, ii. 273, 274 
thont, i. 226 
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thoravi, ii. 73 
tliorero, ii. 117 


D 

dans, ii. 12 
dakliin, i. 310 ; ii. 1 
dachliin, ih. 

dattii, etc., i. 229 
dad, etc., ih. 
dand, etc., ii. 85 
dabna, etc., i. 224 
dayiilu, ii. 59 
dariiiu, i. 152 

dar^, daro (^dn^), i- 1^2 ; iii. 16 

dal, i. 225, 226 

das, ii. 133 
dahina, i. 225 ; ii. 13 
dahl, i. 267 ; ii. 155 
da, ii. 276, 291 ; iii. 42 
dimlii, ii. 85 

dakh, i. 182,^310; ii. 48 

dat, (Jtc., i. 229 
dadli, i. 225 

dadhi, i. 225, 237 ; ii. 35, 92 

dadliialu, ii. 92 

daudi, i. 229 ; ii. 85 

dad,‘ii. 175 

dadur, i. 334 

dana, ii. 152 

dant, ii. 85 
dabna, etc., i. 224 

dam, dav, etc., ii. 61 
damad, i. 199, 210 
dal, i. 226 

das, ii. 14, 195, 214 
dab (\/dali), i. 225 
dabado, ii. 118, 189 
dal, i. 226 

dikbana, dikblana, i. 162, 241 


dittbi (drisbti), i. 162, 315 
din, ii. 8 

dinnaii, diyau, iii. 144 
diya, i. 203 ; ii. 9 
dirijano, iii. 72 
dilaua, iii. 80 
divaddbe, i. 238 
diva, i. 203 
di^, dis (V'driQ), i. 161 
dia, ii. 9 

ditb (drisbti), i. 162, 237, 315 
divo, ii. 9 
dni, ii. 131 
dnti, ii. 248 

dudbaju, etc., ii. 91, 94, 97, 98 

dupura, i. 133 

dnbla, i. 181, 319. 

duritno, ii. 288 

dulbin, etc., i. 271 

dusallu, ii, 101 

duseri, ii. 129 

diislitumi, ii. 77 

dua, duja, i. 150; ii. 143 

dunban, i. 257 ; ii. 26 

diidh, i. 286 ; ii. 14, 91, 94 

duiia, i. 188, 201 

dill), i. 182; ii. 48 

diilx*, ii. 87 

dusra, ii. 143, 247 

dridhata, ii. 79 

do (\/da)> i* J ii- 33; iii. 43, 
140, 218 
de (deva), i. 253 
dcii, i. 253 

deul, deval, etc. (devalaya), i. 

1*49; ii. 10, 232 
dokb, i. 161 ; iii. 45 
dodb, i. 237 
deyar, i. 253; ii. 22 
dev, ii. 188, 189, 208, 216, 225, 
263, 272 
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des (de^a), ii. 8, 224, 225 

desi, ii. 86 

deh, ii. 178, 176 

do, i. 324; ii. 129, 131, 245 

doglio, ii. 245 

dojiya, ii. 129 

don, i. 324; ii. 131, 245 

donon, ii. 245 

dopatta, ii. 129 

dobliusliiya, ih, 

dor, ii. 149 

dol (v'diil), i. 227 

dolada, ii. 129 

drum, i. 26 


DH 

dliak, dliakk, etc., i. 130, 227 
dliakolu, ii. 36, 95, 161 
dhaja, ii. 9 
dhadak, ii. 32, 33 
dha(l#S'al, ii. 168 
dhanaru, ii. 92 
dlumiani, ii. 169 
dliatiira, ii. 22 
dhani, ii. 88 
dhani, ii. 34, 88 
dhamaka, i. 268 
dharam, i. 171 ; ii. 26 
dhavala, i. 268 
dhavadavun, iii. 81 
dhandaiya, ii. 167 
dhat, ii. 174 

dhan, etc. (dhanya), i. 341 ; ii. 78 

dharapna, i. 276 

dhav, etc., ii. 51 ; iii. 81 

dhiko, i. 130, 227 

dhi, etc. (duhita), i. 192, 210 ; ii. 

103, 207 
dhiru, ii. 164 


dhuanu, i. 242 

dhuarini, ii. 20 

dhulala, iii. 143 

dliutta (dliurta), i. 334 

dhulai, ii. 6^ 

dliulana, i. i:|^l 

dhulvada, ct?. (dliid), i. 152 

dliiiaij, otc -^dhuma), i. 257 ; ii. 

26 

dliiip, i. 152 
dhu])el, ii. 127 
dlioiida, ii. 90, 149 
diiondal, ii. 90 

dlioti, otc. (dh antra) i. 171, 338 
dlioua, i. 241 ; ii. 62 
dhobin, etc., i. 183; ii. 167 
dhobi, etc., i. 183; ii. 154, 165, 

167, 169 
dholai, ii. 02 
dboluua, i. 241 
dhoha, ii. 167 
dholuij, i. 268 ; ii. 82 
dhauukani, i. 268 • 
dluiula, ih, 
dliyan, i. 327 


.N 

-na, ii. 334 

nanvan (V^iam), iii. 19, 20, 57 

nakharelo, ii. 161 

nanga (nagna), i. 191, 300 

naclihattar, i. 171 

nati, ii. 184 

nadinave, ii. 140 

nandliapai, i. 330 ; ii. 72 

natait, ii. 103 

nadi, ii. 190, 226 

nadbanuTo, ii. 140 

nam, iii. 19, 20, 57 
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nar, ii. 226 
narelu, i. 201 
navani, ii. 156 
navasl, ii. 1 40 

navve, navad, etc., ^i. 137, 141 

naslitami, ii. 77 

nahan (siiana), i. 3’x7 

nahiyar, i. 167 

]jiai, nail, ii. 58 

nakna, ii. 40 

nacli (-v/nrit), i. 327 ; iii. 36 
najo, ii. 161 
nat (latta), 248 

nati, natii, etc. (naptri), ii. 58, 
155, 193 

nam, nanv, etc. (iiaman), i. 254, 
256; ii. 60, 152 
naranf^i, i. 130 

naiiyal, etc. (narikola), i. 201 
nari, ii. 185, 199 
nala, ii. 9 

nav ('v/nam), iii. 57 
nahanen, i. 317 
-ni, ii. 334 
niiin (nemi), i. 256 
nikal, i. 183 

nikal, nikCil, etc. ('v/iiislikfisli), i. 

354 ; iii. 58 
nikas, nikas, etc , ih, 
nitas, etc., i. 152 
nind, i. 182, 337 ; ii. 48 
nindaito, ii. 103 
nidralu, ii. 59 
ninanave, ii. 140 
nindas, ii. 82 
nipataru, ii. 94 
nibad, nibar (nivrit), iii. 60 
nimna, i. 340 
nirmalal, ii. 79 
niva (<v/nam), iii. 57 
iii9ala, ii. 89 


niliachai, etc. (nigchaye), i. 140, 
307 ; ii. 297 
nihud (v'nam), iii. 57 
-v/nl, iii. 44 
-nln, ii. 262, 271 
nicha, niche, i. 184 ; ii. 297 
nij (nidra), i. 182, 337 ; ii. 48 
nit, i. 152 

nlnd (nidra), i. 182, 337 ; ii. 48, 
82 

-min, ii. 253, 261 
mini (\/nam), iii. 57 
nupur, i. 168, 175 
nun, i. 144, 248 
-ne, ii. 262 
-non, ii. 253 

noo, nev, etc. (nemi), i. 191, 256 
nengta, i. 248, 301 
nenu, etc. (nayana), i. 140; ii. 17 
nemaito, ii. 103 

neval, ncul, etc. (nakula), i. 139 
187, 201 

neviin (navati), ii. 137, lA 
nehemi, i. 139 
-no, ii. 276, 287 
nodi, ii. 226 

noru, noliyun (naknla), i. 187, 
201 

nyav, etc. (nyaya), i. 341 
nha (Vsna), i. 148, 347 ; iii. 68 


-pa, ii, 71 

pak (-v/pach), iii. 38, 78 
pakka, etc. (pakva), i. 153, 324 ; 
ii. 25 

pakh, i. 310 
pakhi, ii. 154 
pagadl, i. 154 
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pacli, iii. 12, sS 

pachannii, ii. 141 

pachavan, ih. 

pachas, ii. 137, 140 

pachis, etc., i. 253 

pachpan, ii. 141 

pachhatav, i. 218 

pachhim, i. 307 

pachhe, ii. 297 

panclianna, ii. 141 

panchlii, ii. 154 

pa,Tij, ii. 132, 140, 246 

paiijaha, ii. 137, 141 

pataka, etc., i. 133 

pataka, ii. 43 

patvari, ii. 154 

patta, etc., i. 224, 336 

pad (Vpilt), i. 224 ; ii. 64 ; iii. 

56, 226 

padav (parao), ii. 04, Of) 

I)adi (prati), i. 321 
padisa, ii. 199 

padosi (parosi), i. 321 ; ii. 155 

padchhaya, i. 321 

X)adli, park (\/path), i. 270 ; ii. 

37 ; iii. 40 
padhama, i. 132 
-X)aiiu, 'paiio, ii. 71, 75 
pankap])ada, etc., i. 152 
paiiditani, ii. 160 
paiidita, ii. 72, 106 
paiiiiarah, ii. 131 
pati, ii 184, 190 
I)atta, ii. 29 

X^atthar, i. 148, 153, 313, 320; 

ii. 97 

j)attliaraila, ii. 97 
-I)an, ii. 71, 75, 172 
])au- (])aiichan in comp.), ii. 125 
I)aiidarah, pandliran, etc., ii. 134 
jjandhado, ii. 117 


pannas, ii. 137 
par, pari, ii. 298, 344 
parakli, etc. (pariksha), i. 145, 182 
parakliaua, ii. 187 
paran, i)arnr\liu, etc. (y'pari-ni), 
i iii. 44 

I paral) (parvvi^i), i. 131, I7k, 322, 

' 352 ; ii. 00 

parala^Ii. 344 
jmralokii, ii. 127 
paras, i. 350 

j)arasna (^/sprisli), i. 171, 350 
l)arosi, ii. 154 
I^argaoa, i. 320 
parclihtVm, i. 321 
I pai'jaut, i. 130 
parti, ii. 104 
])aiiii, ih. 

X)aruala, i. 320 

])arhatiyu, ii. 80 

])aibliii, i. 322 

parson, iii. 265 

palang, i. 199, 349;*ii. 119 

palangadi, ii. 119 

])alaii, ii. 3 1 9 

])a(,’U, i. 135, 260; ii. 185 

X}a siba ( v^])ra ^ i(; ) , i . 316 

X)astavancn, i. 218 

])astis, ii. 140 

paharu, ii. 36, 38 

pah ary o, i. 267; ii. 112 

paliira, i. 131 

pahiranu, etc., i. 177 ; ii. 09, 70 
I)aliiiri, i. 131, 138, 207 ; ii. 142 
])aliun, ii. 258 

])ahunchiia, etc., i. 276, 343 ; iii. 

65 

-pa, ii. 71, 75 

pa, par pam, etc. ; 

iii. 18^ 41 
-v/pa, iii. 44, 228 
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pai, i. 262 
pau, ii. 144 
paun, i. 256 
pMn, ii. 144 
pae, tb. 

paus, pavas (jprCwrljh), i. 165 

panv, i. 255, 256 

pakad, i. 136 

paklii, ii. 154 

pagalami, ii. 77 

pacliho, ii. 297 

panel I, ii. 132 

panclivaij, ii. 248 

pat, i. 273 

pfitalo, ii. 119 

patavinoij, etc., i. 326 

pata, i. 153 

path, i. 162, 315 

pada, i. 224 

padahu, ii. 36 

pa do, ii. 150 

padhna, ii. 37 

padlii, ii. 85** 

pan, pan (parna), i. 343 ; ii. 14 
pun (atman), i. 330 ; ii. 328 
pani, pani, i. 149, 152 ; ii. 125, 

156 

papi, ii. 85, 165. 
paras, i. 356 
parccho, ii. 110 
parkhanen, i. 145 
palanu, i. 247 
palan, i. 349 

pas, etc. (par(;vc), i. 183, 355 ; ii. 

25, 299 

paliad, i. 154, 260 
pahun, ii. 258 
pahuna, i. 343 
pahon, ii. 299 
pi, (api), i. 175 

pi (v'pa), i. 240, 241, 242; iii. 44 


piu (pita), 16^, 187, 202 ; ii. 
58, 187, 194 

pik, pika (Vpach), i. 129 ; ii. 25 ; 
iii. 38 

picliliala, ii. 101 
pichhe, ii. 297 
piiianu, ii. 60 
pinjarii, i. 130 
pit, i. 162 ; iii. 63 
pitth, etc. (prishtlia), i. 162, 165, 
315 

pitiya, ii. 90 
pindhiba, i. 177 
pinro, ii. 345 
pippala, ii. 24 
piyara, ii. 94 

piyasa, i. 187, 203; ii. 81, 82 
pirthl, i. 145 

pirbliu (parvan), i. 131, 322, 352 ; 
ii. CO 

2 )ilsaj, i. 276 
pilana, i. 240 ; iii. 80 
jnsM, ii. 63 
])i.stalis, ii. 140 

pih (-v/pravic;), i 316; iii. 38, 139 

pilanen, i. 240 

pi (priya), ii. 156 

pi 240; iii. 44 

piclihc, ii. 297 

pit, L 162 ; iii. 63 

pith, etc. (prishtlia), i. 162, 315 

pit ho, iii. 139 

pid, ii. 48, 50 

pidanu, etc. (\/pid), i. 240 ; ii. 50 

pidha, i. 270 

pidho, iii. 141 

pipala, ii. 24 

pila, i. 243 

pilha, i. 323 

pih, pis (\/pish), i. 259 ; iii. 139 
pua, i. 337 
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puaii, ii. 297 
putru, i. 103 
putreto, ib. 

puth, putlii (prislitha), i. 315 
pudliait, ii. 104 
-pun, -puini, ii. 71, 75 
put, i. 337 
putali, etc., i. 133 
putura, i. 172, 158 • | 

purusli, ii. 199 
purusliatan, ii. 76 
])URJinoii, i. 218; iii. 40 
ymhap, puhup (pushpa), i. 191, 
307, 331 

piiliukjir, i. 307 ' 

etc. (praclih), i. 218 ; iii. 40 | 
pujiiri, ii. 68 j 

pumiii, ii. 174 
])uia, i. 343, 341 
purba, ii. 26 
purjanu, iii. 71 
2)okkli, i. 162 
p(‘tau, pctu, ii. 42, 112 
pctlio, i 316; iii. 139, 141 
ped, i. 136 
pcntli, i. 139 
poiiu, ii. 38 
poiu, ii. 61 

pclaiia, ct(\, i. 240 ; ii. 36 | 

pclo, ii. 3 10 I 

pc‘(; (pravi(;), i. 316 ; iii. 38 

poliaravuij, i. 177 

polioio, i. 138, 167 ; ii. 142, 341 

pai, ii. 298 

paiijsath, i. 168 

paitli (-v/pravic;), i. 316 ; iii. 38 
paiiidlia, i. 168 
paiiitrilis, i. 168, 215, 292 
paiutjs, ih. I 

pamik, ii. 43 | 

-po, ii. 71 I 


poe, ii. 297 

pokhar, i. 133, 306 

poll a, ii. 144 

pota, i. 158; ii. 313, 344 

pothi, i. 313* ii. 29, 202 

ponor, ii. 134^ 

j)oli, i. 259 

polie, i. 135, 260 

paun{',4ii. 144 

PH 

phakaiiu, i. 276 

pliat, c4o. (\/sphat), i. 308; iii. 53 

pliad, c4c. ih. 

pliana, ii. 9 

pliaiias, i. 192 

pliandriil, ii. 100 

plia.s, oto. 

pliaskoini, ii. 77 

idiaiisi, t4c., i. 356 ; ii. 8 

pliauk, ii. 191 

pliat (-v/sphat), i. 308 ; iii. 53 

pliatak, i. 308; ii. 3f 

])liad, c4(-*., i. 308 ; iii. 53 

pluimliia, i. 307 

pliiil, ])]iar, i. 247 ; ii. 8 

])liahi, i. 365 ; ii. 8 

phit, (y's])liat), i.*308; iii. 53 

phut (\/s]>hiit), i. 308; iii. 53 

phu]) (puslipa), i. 307, 331 

j)hul, i. 161, 162 

plunikna, i. 276 

j)IuT, iii. 66 

pliod, i. 307 ; iii. 54 

pliodii, i. 307 ; ii. 29, 30 

pliod ii, ii. 38 

B 

bak, i. 262 

bakara, olo., i. 131, 144, 319; ii. 

22, 160, 162 
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INDEX, 


bagnla, i. 252 

hagbitalii, iii. 143 

baelia, bacliba, etc., i, 153, 317; 

ii. 9, 121, 151 
bacliana, etc., i. 17^, 211 
baj, baj (v'vad), i.^328 ; iii. OG 
bajliaiui, i. 328; iiv 48,137 
bajbo, iii. 137 
bato, i. 1G4, 216 
batna, etc., i. 164; ii 62 
batlian, i. 178 
bad (vata), i. 199; ii. 8 
bada (vriddlia), i. 163 ; ii. 72, 79 
badliai, i. 334; ii. 155, 165 
badliapaiiu, ii. 72 
badhin, ii. 165 
banian, ii. 187 
baniain, ii. 168 
bat- (vCirtta in comp.), i. 151 
batti, i. 154, 334 
battis, i. 331 ; ii. 138, 142 
badho, iii. 137 
banruia, iii. '78 

))andhaTin, etc., i. 300 ; iii. 48 
bamia, iii. 78 
ba])anti, ii. 107 
bar, ii. 12 

barns, barsa, etc. (var>sha), i. 173, 
355; ii 9, 14 
bare than, ii. 165 
barochu, ii. 168 

barklia, etc. (varslia), i. 261, 355; 
ii. 9 

barelihait, ii. 103 
barj, i. 352 
barbyu, i. 355 
balad, ii. 199 
bala, ii. 206 
bali, i. 182 
bavanja, i. 331 
bahattar, i. 288, 331 


bahangi, i. 131 

bahin, i. 138, 155, 183, 202, 266 ; 
ii. 170 

bahira, i. 138, 267 ; ii. 13 
balm, bahu, etc. (vadhu), i. 183 ; 

ii. 55, 184, 216, 226 
ba- (dvi in comp.), ,i. 253, 288, 
331 ; ii. 138 

baa (vayu), i. 147 ; ii. 54 
baiida, baiila, etc. (vatula), ii. 100 
biins, etc., ii. 8, 121, 164 
bansuli, ii. 121 
banli, i. 182; ii. 54, 173 
bag, i. 183, 323 : ii. 49 
bagun, i. 133 

bagh, i. 320, 351; ii. 21, 165, 169 

bachburi, i. 133 

baclilina, i. 351 

bajji,.i. 359 

banjlia, i. 327 

badho, ii. 155 

bat, i. 164, 182 ; ii. 49 

bati, i. 182 ; ii. 49 

bada], i. 145 

baudhna, i. 300 

bap, ii. 191, 215 

baph, i. 191, 307, 331 

briba, ii. 152, 192, 201 

hayako, ii. 161, 192 

bay An, ii. 26 

baranu, i. 324 

barah, etc. (dvAdaga), i. 243, 331 ; 

ii. 134, 138, 246 
balak, ii. 199, 201 
balantapan, ii. 73 
balapaii, i. 330 ; ii. 72 
ball, biilu (baluka), i. 147 ; ii. 39 
balna, i. 324 
babotl, ii. 122 
bi- (dvi in cpinp.), i. 331 
bio, ii. 143 
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bikat, i. 182 

bikav, ii. 64 

bikii, ii. 10, 157 

bikh, i. 261 ; ii. 8, 174 

bigad, ct(;. (Vvigliat), i. 273 ; ii. 

36, 70 ; iii. 61 
bichliana, ii. 70 

bichhua, etc. (vri 9 chika), ii. 146, 
307 

bijll (vidyut), i. 146, 181, 182, 
327 

bitapan, ii. 74 
bitnu, i. 351 

biiidi, i. 1 17 ; ii. 54, 171 

bindluil, ii. 94 

biraiiave, i. 331 ; ii. 139 

birasi, ih. 

birt, i. 166 

biliiito, ii. 104 

bis, ii. 171 

bill, i. 242 

bihan, i. 202 

bihaii, ii. 16 

bihi (y^blii), iii. 68 

bihii, ii. 8 

Id] (vija), i. 331 ; ii. 143 

bis (vin(;ati), i. 155; ii. 137, 140 

bisvan, ii. 248 

biijli (y'biulli), i. 273, 328 ; ii. 66, 
107; iii. 48, 137 
bujluiil, ii. 96 
bujlianti, ii. 66, 107 
Inid, bud, etc., i. 132, 276; iii. 
62 

biiddha, etc*, (vriddlia), i. 163; 
ii. 159 

biidhapan, i. 330; ii. 72, 73 
bund, bund (vindu), i. 135; ii. 
54, 174 

bundlianu, iii. 48, 137 
buldua, i. 211 ; iii. 78 


be, i. 331 

bc4ris, i. 331 ; ii. 139 
bciisa, i. 143 
beng, i. 351 
b(5ch, iii. 64 
beta, ii. 186^204, 228 
betl, ii. 207'# 
betua, ii‘. 41 
bcdu?, ii. 44 
bedha, i. 273, 316 
bepari, i. 351 
bcr, i. 142 ; ii. 22 
bel, i. 157 
bclna, ii. 17 
beben, i. 138, 202 
bebera, i. 138 ; ii. 13 
baigun, i. 167 

j baitb (\/upavi 9 ), i. 179, 241, 242, 
316 ; ii. 31 ; iii. 38 
})okaT, i. 319 ; ii. 22 
bona, i. 158, 200 
bol (y^bru), iii. 37 
byontnu, i. 144 
liyora, i. 143 

mi' 

Idianv ('v/bbraiu), iii. 34 
blianvara (bbramara), i. 320; ii. 

bbanvai, ii. 55 
bbago, iii. 137 
bbagat, i. 2S7 
bbang (^bbanj), iii. 39 

I bbajauu, ii. 38; iii. 50, 13)/ 
bbaiianu, ih. 
blninj, iii. 39 
bbataku, ii. 37 
bbatuadi, ii. 117 
bbatti, i. 154 
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bhadua, ii. 39 
bhatija, i. 161, 165 
bhanvul, ii. 155 
bliabiit, i. 145 
bhara (-v/bliram), iii. 34 
bliay, ii. 10, 222 
bhayan, iii. 195 

bhar, ii. 19, 20, 38, 51, 70, 108, 
109 * 

bharam (v'bhraiTi), iii. 34 
bliaryatii, ii. 109 
bbala, ii. 73, 79 
bliavuTj, ii. 55 
bliaityo, i. 161, 165 
bhiiito, ii. 103 

bhai, bliaii, vtv. (bliratri), i. 202, 
320; ii. 58, 103, 155, 19*3, 194 
i. 165 

bhuklia, i. 261 

bliag, bliaii”: (-v^bbanj), iii. 39 
bbag (blia^ya), ii. 78 
bhajavat, ii. 67 
bbajii, ii. 38 
bbanu, ih. 

bliad, bliuda, i. 199 ; ii. 29, 30 

bluinda, i. 199 

bhandami, ii. 77 

bhando, ii. 29 

bhandi)aiiia, ii. 73 

bhat, i. 286 

bluiph, i. 191, 331 

bhar, ii. 40, 199 

bluirua, ii. 40 

bhiUa, ii. 9 

blialii, ii. 39 

bhav, ii. 14 

bhavi, ii. 170 

bliavin, ii. 170, 231 

bhusha, i. 261 

bliikari, i. 152 

bhig, bhij, etc., i. 176; iii. 81 


bhid, iii. 63 
Ibhinoi, ii. 155 
Vbhi, iii. 9 

bhikh (bliiksha), i. 152 
bldtar, i. 176, 184 
bhukliado, ii. 119 
bhugo, iii. 137 
blmjanii, iii. 50 
bhiiriaTiu, th. 

I bhunikatu, ii. 64 
bhulanu, ii. 52 
v/bliu, iii. 33, 194 
bhu, bhuin, et(5. (bhumi), i. 257 

ii. 52, 89, 184 
bhiil, bhiilna, ii. 51 
blu'jiia, i. 328 ; iii. 65 
blied, iii. 63 
bheda, i. 316 
bhediiya, ii. 39 
bheiui^ i. 187, 202 ; ii. 194 
bhoiit, iii. 63 
bhains, i. 192 
blijiin, i, 187 
bholido, ii. 117 
bliaiin (-/bhram), iii. 34 
j Idiaun, bhaunh (blirii), ii. 55 
bliaiiur (bla-amara), i. 320 ; ii 

99 . 

bliauni, i. 202 

M 

ma, ii. 302 

makhi, i. 218, 310; ii. 34 
mag, ii. 8 

maghar, i. 323, 354 
mahaiiu, i. 319; ii. 19 
macliav, ii. 64 
machhiia, ii. 39, 40 
maj (pron.), ii. 302 
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majjh, majhi, etc., (madhye), i. 

327 ; ii. 305 
majhar, ii. 293 
majholu, i. 327 ; ii. 100 
raanjan, etc., i. 149, 319 
manjharo, ii. 100 
mattl, i. 162, 333 ; ii. 35 
matii, i. 270 
raandal, ii. 24 
mat, ii. 52 

raafho, i. 313; ii. 29, 195, 213 

madliu, ii. 191, 295 

manauti, ii. 107 

mandir, ii. 22 

mandhiado, ii. 117 

raamatrilu, ii. 91 

mai* (-v/rari), iii. 55 

inaretlio, ii. 169 

marlianu, ii. 51 

m alna ( c; m a c; an a ) , i . 318 

masur, i. 133 

malianga, etc. (riialiarglia), i. 149 

273 

maliatam, ii. 77 
maluidevado, ii. 119 
inaliima, ii. 152 
maliiia, ii. 40 
maliiia, i. 150 
malioba, i. 317 
iiialaiicn, i. 243 

ma, mill, man, etc. (mata), i. 

165, 202; ii. 48, 58, 187, 191, 

202 

-ma, ii. 244 
-man, ii. 292 
maijlii, ii. 294 
manliain, 

makhi, i. 310 ; ii. 34 
magen, ii. 110 
magitala, iii. 143 
rnageha, ii. 110 


^ mag, mang, etc. (\/rarig), i. 319 ; 
iii. 40 

machl;], i. 218 ; ii. 34 

macliliua, ii. 39 

maj (mrij), i. 319; iii. 9 

majh, i. 327 ; ii. 312 

manjli, ii. 293^ 

man j hail, ii. 97 

math iiT 35 

matha, i. 267 

manhipo, ii. 72 

mat, ii. 48, 217, 218 

matha, i. 313 ; ii. 29 

-mrui (plur.), ii. 199, 280, 316 

majma, i. 206 

111 a mil, ii. 39 

mania, i. 181 ; ii. 36, 50 ; iii. 55 
maro, ii. 306, 312 
mala, ii. 48, 216 
mrili, ii. 154, 165, 193, 195 
maci, i. 218, 310; ii. 34 
masuk, ii. 232 
maso (inatsya), i. 218 
-mi, ii. 331 
michha, i. 327 
mit, mith, etc., 162; iii. 63 
mini, i. 162, 333; ii. 35 
mithuR, ii. 82 
midyoi, ii. 340 
minro, ii. 3 15 
mirun, ii. 72, 226 
I misar (mi(;ra), i. 357 
mi, ii. 302, 308 
miijli, i. 266 
michh, i. 327 
mu, miii, ii. 302, 304 
I mua (mrita), i. 165; iii. 144 
j munh, i. 266 
! miikhiri, i. 322 
! mukhi, ii. 88, 89 
i mugalani, ii. 166 
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mugdar, etc. (mudgara), i. 286 

mujh, ii. 302, 304, 306 

muthi, i. 315 

munda, ii. 187 

miindasa, ii. 83 

mundu, ii. 86 

mutas, ii. 82 

murola, ii. 121 

inusanu, iii. 51 

inun, ii. 302, 304 

niiigara, i. 286 

luuchh, i. 135 

inuth, i. 101, 315 

niiidh, i. 286 ; ii. 72 

laut, i. 152, 338 

luurkh, ii. 72 

murchli, i. 172 

mul, i. 351 

mfisal, i. 155 

niiisa, ii. 9 

meij, ii. 292 

iiicuhi, ii. 9^ 

mo j alien, i. 139 

mora, ii. 312, 313, 314 

melon, i. 165 

mo, ii. 302, 313 

mokli, i. 307 

moti, i. 287; ii. 31, 157, 206 
modi, ii. 154 
mor, i. 144 

moliodnn, ii. 118, 189 
mliananon, i. 192 
mhatalii, iii. 151 
mliatara, ii. 73 
mharo, ii. 312, 314 
mhains, i. 192 

Y 

-yal, ii. 100 
yah, ii. 317, 336 


\/ya, iii. 36, 213 

-ya, ii. 83, 88 

yarahan, i. 260 ; ii. 246 

yahi, ii. 319 

yih, ii. 336 

yun, ih, 

ye, ii. 317, 319 

ye^icn, ii. 219 

-yo, ii. 83 

yog, i. 249 


R 

rail, ii. 194 
rakat, i. 171 

rakh, etc. (v/raksh), iii. 41 

rat, etc., i. 228 
rad, «* etc., ib, 
rand, i. 299 ; ii. 48 
randapo, ii. 72, 73 
ratan, i. 171 

rato, i. 287 
rail, i. 179, 341 
rana, i. 299 ; ii. 48, 72 
rassi, ii. 148 

Vrah, i. 131, 138; ii. 38, 42; 
I iii. 40 
rahat, i. 179, 266 

rau, i. 202 

rrnit, i. 202 ; ii. 127 

ran], i. 202 

riikh (raksha), ii. 48, 119 
raja, i. 202; ii. 60, 152, 184, 199 
r.id, i. 228 

I radh, radhi, i. 228 ; ii. 86 
rand, i. 299 ; ii. 48, 72 
randapa, ii. 72 

rat, i. 337 ; ii. 52, 112, 203, 206, 
288 

rata, i. 287 


i 
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ran, i. 179, 341 

rani, i. 303 

ravat, i. 202 

ras, i. 348 

rah, iii. 40 

riclili, i. 310 ; ii. 14 

rinu, i. 179, 341 

richli, i. 218, 310; ii. 11 

ris, ih. 

-ru, ii. 273 
ruanii, i. 202 
rukiii, ii. 341 
\/rucli, iii. 19, 23 
rudhi, ii. 222 
y'rud, iii. 10, 24 
\/rudh, iii. 20 
runn, iii. 138 
niirmu, i. 211 
nisi 110 , ii. 17 
ruclh, i. 310 
-ro, ii. 292 

rolcli, ro”'h, otc. (roklia), i. 272; 

ii. 48 

rout, i. 200 

ri*nt;i, i. 179 

roucji, i. 180 

ret, reti, ii. 92, 94, 101 

retal, reti l a, ib. 

retuu, ii. 40 

reli (\/rali), i. 138 ; ii. 48, 49 ; 

iii. 40 

-ro, ii. 217, 281, 284 
roan (roman), i. 237 
roas, ii. 82 
rof>i, ii. 85 

ronu, i. 202, 241 ; ii. 82 

L 

lakhavnn, i. 200 
laklioti, ii. 123 


Via?:, i. 300 ; ii. 260 ; iii. 34, 216 

lagati, ii. 53 

lagiii, i. 172 

lapjun, ii. 201 

lajillu, ii. 92 

lajila, ii. 97 

latakna, i. 2‘|8 ; ii. 32 

lath, i. 250, 315 

ladka^i. 228 ; ii. 72, 201 

laddu, i. 228 

ludhaueij, i. 228 ; ii. 44 

lad, ii. 20 ; iii. 01 

ladho, i. 208 ; iii. 137 

laiiLi, ii. 299 

lahhann, iii. 49, 137 

lahanu, i. 208; iii. 49, 137 

lahar, i. 131, 138 

-la, ii. 253, 200 

-lui, ih. 

hikh, i, 152 

lao’ (v/laji), i. 300; ii. 51, 52; 
iii. 34 

lapU, ih -00 
laj, ii. 49, 92 
lathi, i. 241, 250, 315 
lad, ii. 100, 101 
ladi, ii. 85 
lat, i. 218 ; ii,.49 
i lalho, i. 209 
! lala, ii. 152 
* hlhanu, i. 209 
I likhuu, i. 200 
lit, lid, iii. 04 
lito. iii. 138 
\/lip, iii. 59, 138 
lidho, iii. 1 11 
lila, i. 228 

I Incliha, ii. 72, 77 
luhaeda, ii. 125 
lull a, ii. 15 
luka, i. 173, 180 
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lut, i. 248 
lun, i. 144, 248 
lusami, iii. 51 
luhanu, ih, 

lo (-v/labli), i. 248, 268; iii. 49, 219 
-lo, ii. 281, 287 
lok, ii. 8, 28, 200 
long, i. 143, 191 

Ion, Iona, i. 143, 144; ^n. 33, 
111, 156 
lolia, ii. 15, 30 
lolil, ii. 92 
lohn, ii. 15 
lau, ii. 261 
lauiig, i. 143 
laiiiid, i. 228 

V 

For words not found tinder V, look 
under 15. 

vakliad, i. 252 
vagadna, i. 273 
vaiigal, i. 252 
vati, i. 334; ii. 72 
vato, i. 164 
vatho, iii. 138 
vadliai, i. 334 
vanati, ii. 53 
'vathu, ii. 202 
var, ii. 298 
varihoko, ii. 112 
varis, i. 173 
yarn, i. 182 
varttanuk, ii. 41 
varliyu, ii. 14 
V'vas, i. 252 ; iii. 138 
vasati, ii. 53 
vasaiidl, ii. 54 
vastu, ii. 190 


vah, ii. 118, 334 
vahan, ii. 336 
valiitru, ii. 45 

vahii, i. 183, 267 ; ii. 55, Ipl, 190 

vai, ii. 54 

vaii, i. 147 ; ii. 54, 158, 194 
! -vrin, ii. 244, 217 
j vagh, ii. 170 
vaghii, ii. 195 
viK'halu, ii. 92 
vaclicliha, i. 153 
vajatu, ii. 45 
vancli, iii. 68 
vanjh, i. 327 
Tatanon, i. 164 
vatsarii, ii. 192, 217 
vadho, i. 334 ; ii. 30, 202 
yaiiiko, ii. Ill 
vat, i. 334 ; ii. 99 
vatu I, ii. 99 
vadaja, i. 145 
vapririko, ii. Ill 
vilpli, i. 307 
vuyjidi, ii. 119 
vari, i. 147 
; varyasa, ii. 114 
‘ vasora, ii. 99 
vri}ii])o, i. 330; ii. 72 
vikiii (v'vikn), iii. 61 
V'vi^liat, iii. 61 
-vic*h, ii. 292 

vi(4iu, vincliu, i. 146, 307 ; ii. 

' 193, 203 

vijn, ii. 117, 194 
' vijuli, i. 327 
vinriiini, ii. 42 ; iii. 71 
. vittlial, i. 347 
vidahanu, ii. 38 

1 viraii, i. 166 

I . 

I vitvlihanu, i. 351 ; ii. 12 
! vih, i. 212 ; iii. 139 
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vihu, ii. 8, 174* 

vtnu, ii. 194 

vlh, i. 259; ii. 137, 140 

vutho, iii. 138 

vuii, ii. 336 

ve, ii. 318, 319 

vekiro, ii. 81 

vetho, i. 179; iii. 139 

vcru, ii. 112 

vevasay, i. 143 


•^(jak, iii. 16, 36 
gatavis, i. 289 
\/^a(l, iii. 57 
9ambhar, i. 297 ; ii. 137 
^alianapuri, ii. 73 
(piny^i, ii. 140 
gaiiiiav, ii. 140 
(jaq, i. 358 
9al, ii. 50 
(jidi, i. 273 
9ili, ii. 132 
-t^in, ii. 271 
(;ins, i. 351 
V'^ikli, iii. 68 

Vs*''- '*• 

91m, sun (-v/^ru), i. 357 ; iii. 15 
i8, 24, 28, 41 
V^'uslik, iii. 39 

9ct (kshotra), i. 218, 310; ii. 35 
90, ii. 324 
9oiba, i. 199 


SII 

sbaitb, i. 315 
shola, i. 243; ii. 134 


s 

sak, etc (\/9ak), iii. 36, 223 • 

saj^uir, i. 198, 207 

sa^ul, i. 358 

sagaiiti, ii. 108 

Rag:liami, ii. 51 ; iii. 36 

sang(*, i. 181 ,*ii. 275 

sac*li (satya), i. 327 ; ii. 109 

sajya,1. 136 ; ii. 49 

sajbruto, ii. 103 

sattli, 1. 315 ; ii. 137, 246 

sad, iii. 57 

sadsatb, i. 289, 293 

sail dll u, i. 356 

sat-, salt-, etc. (saptau in comp,), 
i. 253, 288, 289, 290, 293; ii. 
133, 134, 137, 141 
sane, ii 275 
sannli, i. 299 
sapii, i. 319 
sapeda, i. 149 
sapotu, ii. 121 

sab, sabli, etc. (sarvaj, i. 351, 352; 
; ii. 25, 200, 258, 340, 341 
, saniajlma, i. 211, 327 ; ii. 37, 107 
I saiiiaraii, i. 347 
I sanuindar, ii. 21 
' saiiH*, i. 140 
' sainuba, ii. 200 
sainbala, iii. 68 
I sar, sur (\/sri), iii. 55 
Sara son, i. 355 
sarrilmu, i. I7l, 266, 358 
sava, i. 100 ; ii. 144 
sasii, i. 3)58; ii. 194 
sasiir, i. 358 ; ii. 22 
sabanu, ii. 38 
sabatu'n, i. 155 
sain, i. 257 ; ii. 154 
saff, ii. 108 
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sanjh, i. 273, 328; ii. 50 

Ruth, i. 315 ; ii. 137 

sudhu, i. 356 

sadhe, i. 273 ; ii. 144 

sat (saptan), i. 133; ii. 236, 288 

samp, i. 319 ; ii. 121 

samlme, ii. 298 ^ 

sasara, i. 358 ; ii. \93, 216 

siisii, i. 358; ii. 192, 216 

sikhnnii, i. 242 ; iii. 80 

singli, i. 160, 262; ii. 14 

sir, ii. 50 
-sin, ii 272 

sis, i. 351, 359 

Riikka, etc., i. 307; ii. 13; iii. 39 
siiiiaiui, etc. 

50, 138 

simto, ii. 219, 235, 310 

suar, i. 206 

Rui, i. 187, 191, 202 

sujlia, i. 328 

-se, ii. 274 

sc, ii. 318, 334 

sekhaiie, ii. 337 

sctha, ih. 

Rcndli, i. 134, 299 
so, ii. 314, 322, 337 
so i- ; iii' 36 

soim (sTivarna), i. 241, 343, 358; 
ii. 15, 30’ 


sonar, i. 201 ; ii. ’126 
sol ah, i. 243 ; ii. 134 
ysihambh, iii, 60 
■v/stha, iii. 34, 208 
“v/yphat, etc., iii. 53, 57 

n 

hap:ua, ii. 82 

hacha, ii. 159, 203 

hato, iii. 177 

huttar, i. 291, 293 

ham, etc., ii. 302, 307, 309, 312 

liulunn, ii. 19, 53 

ha, ii. 317, 3.36 

had, i. 317 

handa, i. 268; ii. 148 
hath, i. 268, 313; ii. 91, 109 
Imtkii, i. 208, 313 ; ii. 153, 164 
liiiiii, ii. 52 
hi>a, i. 202 ; ii 117 
hiiiKli. i 268 
i liimto, ii. 219, 234 
! h(!th, ii. 298 

I ho, Ima, etc., (y'bhu), i. 268; ii, 
I 236, 318; iii. 33, 197 
j liai (v/as), iii. 173 
I hauij, el(‘., '//>, 

! livai, livaihal, etc., ;h. 
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CoNiKMs.— T. Contribution towards a (Jlossaiy of the AssMuan Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part JL— IL On Indian Chronology. By J. Fergusson, E.^q , F.U.N -- HI. The Poetiy oI 
Mohamed Rahadan of .\rragon. By the Tlon. II. E. J. Staiilcv.— IV. t)u the .Magar Eanguage 
of Nepal. By . I olm Beanies, Esq,, B.C.S,— V. Contiilmtions to the Knowledge of Ibnsee Lite- 
rature. By Edwuid Sachau, Ph.D. — N I. Illn.slratioiis of the I.amaist S\stem iii Tibot, nraw’U 
from Cliiiiese Souiees. Bv Wm. Fredeiiek .Mayers, Esip, of H.B M. Consinai Service, China — 
Vll. Khiiddaka PAtha, a Pali Text, with a Tiaiislatum and Notes. By R C. Childeis, lati* of 
the CVvUm ('ivil Service. — Vlll. An Endeavoui to elucidate Raslududdiu’s (leograidiieal Notices 
of India. B\ Col. 11. Yule, C.B.- IX. Su.'-sanian Inseiiptu ns exi»lauiej bv tlie P.ililaM of the 
Parsis. Bv E. VV. West, Esi]. — X. Some Account ol tlie Senbyi'i Pagoda at Meiijiun, near the 
Burmese tbqntal, in a Mcmoiaiidum h) Capt. E. IL Sl.idui., I’olitical Agent at .Mand.iie, with 
Remarks on the Sulijeet by Col Henry \ ule, CB.— M. The Bi h.it-Sanhita , or, Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Tran.sJated from Saiiski it int'' English by Dr. 
li. Ivern.-XIL The Mohammedan Law ol Evidence, ami its. mttuenee on thi Admmisiraiiou of 
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Justice in India. By N. H. E. Baillio, Esq.— XITI. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con 
nection with the Administration of Justice to Eoreij,mers. By N. B. K. Baillio, Esq.— XIV A 
Translation of a Bactnan rfdi Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowsoii.— XV. Indo-Farthian Coins. 
By E. Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. V. In Two Tarts, pp. 463, sewed. With 10 full-page and folding Plates. 
1871-2. 1Sj»'.667. " 

CoMr.N'is.— 1. Two J.ltukas. The original Pilli Text, with an English Translation. By V. 
FaU''l)oll.-- II. On an Ancient Budcllnst Inscription at Keu->ung ki\aii, in North China. Bv A. 
Wyhe —III. Tlie Bihat Sanhitii ; or, Complete Sy.sleni of N.itural Astrology of Var.'iha-Miliira 
Tr.inslaled from S.mskiit mto English by Dr. II. kern.— IV. The I'ongol Festival m Southern 
India. B> Charles K. (lovei. — V. 'J'he Toetry of Moliamed llahadan, ot Arragon. By the Bight 
lion Lord St.mley of AldtTley.— VI. Essay on the Cieed and Customs of the Jangams. By 
Chaile^ F. Hronii.— Vll. OirMalabar, (’oiomandel, (iuihm, etc. By C. F. Brown. —Vlll. On 
the Treatment ol the Nexul’m the Neo-Aiyan Language.s ol India. By .lohn Beanie.s, B.C.S. — 
IX. SotiK' Remarks on theOre.it 'I'ope at Sanehi, Hj tlu' Uev, S. Beal.— X. Aneienl Insenptions 
from Mathuia. Tian.''lated by I’rolessor J. Dow son. — Note to the Mathura In.scriptions, By 
Maioi -Ociieial A. Cunnuigh.im. — XI. Specimen of a r'lanslutimi ol the Adi Ovanth. By Dr. 
Ernest 'I'lump]).— M 1. Noteh on Dlit umapada, w itli Sp< cial llelerencc to the (luestion of Nir- 
van.i. By B. C. Childeis, late of tin* Ceylon Civil Sei\iee.— Xlll. The Bihat-Sanliitli ; or, 
Com)ilete Si stem of Niituial Astrology of Vaialia mihira. Tianslated from Sanskrit into English 
hy Dt. II. Kern.— XIV. On the Origin of the Buddhist Aithakath.'i.s. By the Mudliar L. Conn ilia 
Vij.isinha, (jioveiiimeiit Intel preter to the Katnapui .1 Court, Ceylon. Vt nh an Intioduction hy 
B. C. CUiUld's, late ol the Ceiloii (hvil Seivice. — XV. The Ihietry of Moliamed Bahadan, of 
Aii.igoii. By the Kiglit lion, l.ord M.uilcy ol Aldeiley. — X VI. Fioveilna Coinmunia Syiiaeu. 
Bv Capiaiii R. F. Button. XVIl. Notes on an Aneient huli.m Vase, with an Aeeount of the En- 
griiMUg theKupon I'.y ( liiiil(“5 Horne, M.B.A S , late of the Bengal ('ivil Seiviee.— XVIII. 
The Bhar Tiilte. Bv the Rev. M. A. Shernng, LL.D , Bemuos. (’ommumcated hy C. Horne, 
T't.U A s , ]at<‘ B C.s. -XIX. Of Jihad in Moliamniedan liUAv, .and its application to British 
liidta Bv X. B. K, Baillie. — XX. Comments on Reca-nt Pchlvi Decipherments. AVilh an Inci- 
dent. il Sketeli of the Derivation of Aijian .tiphahets. Ami Coiitiihutioiis to the Early IlistuJ y 
and (jeogi.ipliy ot Tabaiistan Jllu.strali d by Coins. By K. H'homas, F.R.S. 

^'ol. VI., Tart 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1672. 8.v. 

Cos'll N'is.— The Ishmaelite.s, atid the Arable Tuhis who CoiKpiored their Country. By A. 
Spn'ngei.— A Bruf \eeount ot Fom AiahicWoiks on the History and (ieography ot Arabia. 
B> C. qit. nil S. B. Miles. Outlie Metlnnls ot Di-posing <'* the De.id at Llas&a, Tluhet, etc. By 
f ii.M U s Hoi IK', I.iP' B C.S. The Bi liat-S.mhita ; 01 , CouiiilcU* System ot Natural Astrologj of 
A'lii iili.i-niilnra, 'I’l .tii'.laied fiom Saii'-krit into Enelnh by Di. H. Kein.— NotC'i on Hweu 
'I'h-aiia’s Account ol the I’l lueijiahties ol 'I okli.iusi.'in, m wlueli some I’revious (jeogi.iidmal 
liientiticatuins .iie K(‘( oik ; df led By Colonel Yule, C.B — Tlu' ('.uiipaign of /EIiuh (iailits m 
Ar.ihia. B.v A. Spicnger — An Account of .lei usalem, Tiaii‘'lat<'d for the late Sir 11. M. Elliott 
fioiii the Fnsi.m '1 ext of N.isu ibii Khusi iVs Sal.maiii.ih hy the late Major A. U. Kullel. — The 
I’oetiy ol ;\Iuli.itiica Kuhadan, ot Anagoii. Bj the Right IJun. laud Manley of Alderley. 

Vol. VI., I’art II., ])p. 213 to 400 and Uxxiv., sew^ed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. lS7o. 8.>. 

CoN'JKN'is, On Tlioueti-'l lis.ing’s .louinev tiom I’.itna to Ballahhi. By James Fergu‘'K()n, 
D (' 1.,, F K S. Noitliein Buddhism, [Note fiom Colonel H. Yule, addri'ssed to the "^eei et.ii y. ] 
— Hweu Tlisaiig’s Aeeount of the I’riiiciiialities of rokhaiisl.in, etc. 14> Colonel 11. Yule, ('.B — 
'riie Brh.it -N.ihliit. I ; oi, Complete Sjsleiiiot Xatui.d Astiologv of Vai aha-imhil a. Tiansl.ited 
from San-'kiil into Eiighsh hv Dr. II. Kern.— '1' he Initial (’mmigeol Bengal, under the Karl> 
iMuh.unm.id.in Contpiei oj s I’.ut II. Enihi .leiiig the pH limmai v pel lod hi tw een A. 11 . (il t-li.'H 
(a ji. I J1 7-1 2;5i)-7; Bv 1 dwaid Thomas, I.ll.s — The I.egi'iid ot Inpafikaia Buddha. Tiansl.ited 
from the Clnnesi' (.mil intimled to illustiale lT.iti> xxix.und 1 .., ‘Tiee and Seipent Worship ’). 
B> S Paul. — Note on Alt. IX., .line jip 1 on Hiouen-Tlis.iiig’s Joniiiiy Irom I’atiia to 

B.ill.ihhi. ID .lames l ergiisscjii 1) C.L., F.R.S.— Contuhuiioiis towards a Olossaiy ot the 
As.sjiiaii I.angn.ige, By H . F. 'J’.ilhot. 

Vol. VH., Tart I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 1874. S.s. 

Con n N'is.— Till' rjxi'-amiinild-haiiimin ned^ the Buddhist Manual of the I'orni and 

Manner of Oidmiigot I’nests and Peacons The JMli Tixt, with a 'rranslation and Notes. 
By J F. Dickson, H. \., s<inieliiiie Student of Chnst (’liurcli, (ixfoid, now' of the Ccilmi Civil 
SeiMce —Notes on the M( ‘-’•alitlue MonumeiitH of the Coimhatoie District, Madr.is. ' By M. J. 
Walliou,.ie. l.ite Madras C S. — Notes on the SmhaleKe Language. No. 1. On tlie Formation of 
the I’lural of Neutii Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late of the ('eyion Civil Service. -’1 he Bah 
'J’ext of the Muitapa} nnhhdua KuUa and (’onimentai y, with a Ti aiislation. By R. C Clulderts, 
all of the Ceylon Civil si i\iee — The Biihat-Saiiliitsi or. Complete System of Natur.il Astiology 
ot N'.ii aha-iniliira. 'I’l .mslated liom San.'-Kiit mto English hy Dr. H. Kern. — Note on the 
A'alley of (’hooiiihi. By I A. Cumphell, kite Superintendent oi Daijeeling.— 'I’he Name of the 
Twelfth Imfim on the CoiiiaKf ot Eayiit. By JJ. Sauvaire and Manley Lai c Poole. — Three 
In-.ei iptioiis of Fal'iil.liiiii.i B.ihii the (Ire. if tiom I‘uhe-lii>ui a, ( e\ Ion (date eirta HHOa.o.). B.y 
T V.. Bhys DaMih - (B tin Kli.iiaj or Muhammadan land 'J a.\ ; its Applieatum to Britisli 
India, ami Edeet on the 'reniiie ot Land, By N. B. L. Baillie.— Appendix : A Spieinien ol a 
byriac Veisioii of the Ivalilaii wa-Diinnah, with an English Tuuislution. By W. Wright. 
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* Vol. VIT., Part IT., pp. 191 to 394, sewod. With seven plates and a niap. 187o. 8«. 

CoNTHNT.s.--Si{firi, tlip Lion Hock, near Pulasiijmra, Ceylon; and the Thiily-nintb Chapter 
of the iMahAvaniha. IJy T. W. llhya Davids.— The NorthcMu rrontaffci s of China. J’art I. 
The OrigitiP!!' of lift Mongols, liy H. H. ITowurlh.— Inedited Aiabic Coins. By Stanley Lane 
3»oole.— Notice on the Dinars of the Abbnsside Dj-^nasty. By Kdward Thomas Rogeis— The 
Northern Frontagers of Cluna. Part II. The Oiiginc' of the .Manehus. Jiy H. H. Howoi th. 

— Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Sliangtu. By S. ML Bnshi'll, B.Sc., M.D.— D* “ 
Proverbs in their llelations to Folklore, History, Sociology ; ilh Snggestnaih loi ilieii Collec- 
tion, Interpretation, rulnication. By the Kev. J. Long.- Two Old Siinh.ilese Inseiiiiiions. The 
KahasaMalla Insciiption, <l:it(‘ 1200 a i> ,and the Itu\\anwa‘li Dagaha Inscniilion, d.iie ll'il a.d. 
Text, Translation, and Notes. By T. \V. llhys Davids.— Notes on a Bactri.m I’ali In-cnjition 
and the Sanivat Era. By Prof. J. Ihmson.— Note on a Jude Drinking Ve^!.el ot the I.inpeiur 
ahdnglr. By Edward Thomas, F.Il.S. 

Vol. yill., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 187(). 841 . 

CoNTKNis. — Catalogue oi Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscii{)ts in "le Posse''.sion ot the Boyal 
Asiatic Soeiety (Hodgson C'olhctionj. Piy I'lofes'.ors E. B. (owtll ainl J Lcgchiig — ( )n tin* 
Jluinb of Sigiri in Ceylon. By T. H. ’|hiki’sley, Esq , J‘ublic Moiks Depaitnunt, CcaIoii. 1 he 
Patimokkhu, being the Buddhist ()liic(* of tlm ContV'-'^m of Priests. The Pah T(‘\t, vMth a 
Translation, and Notes. By J F. Dn-kson, aI.A., sometimr* Stnd(‘nt of Chii'Jt Chuieii, ()\ford, 
now of the Ceylon Civil Service. — Note‘s on the Sinhalese Languige. No 2, I’rools ot the 
Sauskritic Origin of Smhale.se. By 11. C. Childers, late ot the Ceylon t’lvil Service. 

Vul. VIIT., Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 1870. 8 .v. 

C'»N rr.NTs.— An vVccount of tin* Island of B.ili By U Fnedench. — The Pah 'I'esl of the Maha- 
parinihbAna Sutta and Coinmeiit.iry, with a 'ITanshilnm. By 11 (' Childers, late ot the ('eylou 
Civil Service — The Nortlu-rn Frontagers of China Part Hi. The K.ii.i kbit. 11 . P*y II H. 
lloworth. — Inedited Arabic Coins, II. By Stanle> Lane I’oole — On tlu Form of (jOAennnent 
viiulei the Native Soven-igns oi Ceylon. Bj A. <le Silva Ekanayaka, Miidaliyar ot the Depart- 
ment ot Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

Vol. IX., Part I., pp. 1.50, sewed, with a plate. 1877. 8 .s. 

CoNiiNT.s. — Baettian Coins and Indian Dates. By E 'I'homas, F.K.S — Tlie Tenses of the 
Assvri.in Veil). By the Bev ,V. II isayee, M .V. — An Veeount ol the Island (»f B.iJi Bv K. 
Fnedench (continued from Vol. VI II ns p. 21S).— On Rums in .Makian B\ Alajoi Moekler. 
— Inedited Aiabic (’ 01 ns. IN. Bn Stanley Lane Poole, — Fuithei Note on a Baetnan Pah liisciip- 
tton and the Sairivat Eia. B}' Piof J Dowson — Notes on Peisiaii Beldchtsian. From the 
Persian of Muza Molnly kh.lii. By A. 11. Schindler. 

Vol IX., Part II., pp, 202, sewed, with three jdates. 1877. lO.s. 

CovirNTs. — TTie Early Faith of X'-oka. By K. Thomas, F.R.S.— The Northern Frontagers 
ol China. Part II The Manehus fsiiiiplementai v Noticf ). Bn H. 11. How 01 th.— The .Northern 
Frontagern of China. Part IV. The Km 01 (lohlen Tatars, lu 11 II llowoith On a T'reatisi* 
on XV eights ami Measures h\ ICIin.'i, .Xiehhisho]) of Nisfhfn. Bn M Jl. S.itu an e.— On In ])enal 
and olhei Titles. By Sir T. E. (kilehi ooke, Bait , XI. P.- MhnUn’s ol the Dialects ol Uie ( iiepang 
and Ivusundah Tribes of Nip.1l NNith those of the IIill Tubes of Ari.ic.m, P.v C.aptani C. .1. F. 
Foibes F.R.d.S , M A.S. Bengal, etc.— Notes 011 Some Autmuities louiul m i Mound near 
D.imghan. By A. II. Sehindler 

Vol. X., Part I., pp. 15(), sewed, with two plates and a map. 1878 8 .v. 

CoNTLNis. — On the Non- Aryan Languages of liuhu. By L. L. Bnuidivth, Esq.— A Di.ilogue 
<m the XT'dantie Conception of Biahma. Bn Pramad.1 Das.i Mittra, late Otheiuting Proles^or ol 
Anglo-Sansknt, Ooverriment College, Benar<*s. — .An .Xceoiini of thP Isl.iml <,l Bnh. By R. 
Fricdeiich (continued tiom X’ol. IX. N. s. p. 120). — Uni>ulih-htHl Class WTughts and MtMsiires. 
Bv Edwaid Tliomas Rogers. — China via 'fibet. P>y s C ILmlg* 1 — Notex iiul Uecolleelions uii 
Tea Cultivation m Kuuiaon and OirlivN .11 By J. 11. B.ilten, IMl.O S, Bengal Cnil SerMco 
Retired, formeily Commissioner of Kuunum. 

Vol. X., Part II., pp. 1 H), sewed. 1878. Gs. 

Conti NTS.— Note on I’liny’s Geography of the East Coast ot Arabia. Bv XI a 101 -General 
S. B. Miles, Bombay Staff Corp-*. The MaldiNC Isl.inds; nnUIi a X’oe ihulary taken tioin lTaiHj‘<.is 
Pyrard do Laval, 1()02— HJO". By A. Giay, l.ii** of the Ceyhm Cnil St 1 vice.— On 1 ibeio-Bui man 
Languages. By C.qitain C. J. F. S. Follies, ol the Burmese Civil Neiviee Commissum. BnimeHC 
'rniiisliteration’. By II. L. St. Barbe, Esq., Resident at Mamlelay.— On the Connexion ot the 
Mons of Pegu Nvith the Roles of Central India. Bn C.iptam C. J. E. S. Em bos, oi tlie Burmose 
Civil Commission.— Studies on the Com]).ii<itiNe (iiamm.ir ot the Seimtie Languam tN iih 
Special Reference to Assyrian. By Paul Hanjit Tht' Oldest Stmitie X’ovh-Eorm.- ,Xral) Xletio- 
h)gy. 11. El-Djiili.xrty. By .M. H. Sanvuire.— The .Xligiations and Earl} llistoiy ol the XVlnto 
llunB; pnuciiiully from Chinese Sourees. By Thomas XXL Kingsmill. 

Vol. X., Part III., pp. 204, sewed. 1878 8.9 

CoNTKNi'B— On the Hill Canton of S.^ihlr,— the most Easterly SiTtlement of the Turk Race. 
By Robert H. Shaw -Geological Notes on the liner Indus By Gntfin XV. XL.se, B.A., M R.A.s , 
etc., Executive Engineer P.XXM). Paiqab.— Eklucational Literature loi Japamse XVomen. Lv 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, L.sq., M.R.A.S.— On the Natuial Phenomenon KiiovNn m the East by 
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th\j Names Sub-M-Kazib, etc., etc. By J. W. Rodhouse, M.R.A.8., Hon. Memb. R.S.L.~On* 
a Chinese Version of the Sdakhya K&rikd, etc., found among^ the Buddhist Books comprising 
the Tnpitaka and two other works. By the Rev. Samuel Beal, M.A.—The Rock-cut Phrygian 
Inscriptions at Doganlu. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.— Index. 

Vol. XI., Part. I., pp. 128, sewed. fi«. 

^ CoNTRNTS.— On the Position of Women in the IJast in the Olden Time. By Edward Thomas, 
r.R.S.-^ Notice of the Scholars who have Contributed to the Extension of our Knowledge of the 
Languages of British India during the last Thirty Years. By Robert N. Oust, Hon. Librarian 
R.A S, Ancient Arabic Poetry: its Genuineness and Authenticity. By Sir William Muir, K.C.8 I., 
LL D.— Note on Manrique's Mission and the Catholics in the time of Shfih Jahiln. i^y H. G. 
Keene, Esq.— On Sandhi in Pali. By the late R. C. Childers.— -On Arabic Amulets and Mottoes. 
By E. T. Rogers, M.R.A.8. 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions op the Royal Asiatic Society of 
GitEAT Britain anji Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. 'Liondon, 1827 to 1835. Published at £9 5s. ; reduced to 
£5 5.S. ^ 

The above contains contributions l^' Profeasor Wilson, O. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eunnont Oriental scholars. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Jotjunal op the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo. 8 numbers per annum, 
4.V. each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 

OF Bengal. Published Monthly. Is. each number. 

Asiatic Society. — The Journal of the Bombay Branch of toe 
Royal Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 1 to 35. Ts, Hd. 
to lO.v. Gd each number. 

Asiatic Society. — Journal op the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 

A.SIAT1C Society. 8vo. Published irregularly. 7s. Gd. each part. 

Asiatic Society of Japan. — Transvctions op the Asiatic Society 
OF Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd Oetober, 1873, to l5th 
July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From IGth July, 1874, 

to December, 1874, 1875. Vol. III. Part II. From 13tli January, 1875, to 
80th June, 1875. Vol. JV. From 20th October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 
Each Part 7«^ ^ 

Asiatic Society. — Journal of the North China Branch of the 

Royal Asiatic Socilty. New Series. Parts 1 to 11. 

Aston. — A Grammar of the Japanese Written Language. By W. G. 
Aston, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, H B.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition, Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo. pp, 30C. 28.v. 

Aston. — A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., H. B. M.^s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12i'. 

Athar-nl-Adhrir — Traces of Centuries; or, Geograjihiciil and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Seltm Khuhi and Selim Su-hadb.. Geographical 
Parts I. to IV., Historical Parts 1. and II. 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
7s. Gd. each part. course of puhlicatton. 

Atharva Veda Pratigakhya. — See under Whitney. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 

supervision of Theodor Goldstucker. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-Mala-Vistara. Parts I. to VIL, pp. 582, large 4to. sewed. IOj. 
each part. Complete in one vol , cloth, £'G 13.v. Gd. Vol. 11. The Institutes 
of Gautama. Edited with an Index of Words, by A. F. IStenzlkr, I'h.I)., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. iv. 78. 4s. Gd. Vol. Ill Vaitana Sutra. The Bitual of the Athaiva 
Veda. Edited with Critical Notes and Indices, by Du. Richard Gaube. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 119. 6«. 
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Axon. — T he Liteuatueb of the Lancashire Dialect, A Biblfo- 
graphical Essay. By William E. A. Axon, F.ll.S.L. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. Is.* 

Baba. — An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Yatui Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. 5s. • 

Bachmaier. — Pasigraphical Dictionary and Grammar. By Anton 
Bachmaieu, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. viii. ; 26 ; 160. 1870. 3s. 

Bachmaier. — Pasigraphisches Worterduch zum Gebraucue fur die 
DEUTHCHB SpliACHE. Verfasst von Anton Bachmaier, Vorsitzendem des 
Central-Vereins fiir Pasigraphie in Muuchen. ISmo.^loth, pp. viii, ; 32 ; 128 ; 
120. 1870. 2s. Gd ^ 

Bachmaier.— Dictionnatre pAsiGRAPnionE, piiiicEDE de la Gra^imatre. 
Redigfc par Antoine Bachmaier, President de la Socie'te Centrale de Pasi- 
grapliic u Munich. 18ino. cloth, pp. vi. 26 ; 168; 150. 1870. 2s. 6d, 

Baldwin. — A Manual of the Foochow Dialect. By Boy. C. C. 
Baldwin, of the American Board Mission. 8vo. pp. viii. -256. 18s. 

Balfour. — Waifs and Strays from the Far East; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Fredkuic Henry 
Balfour. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 224. lOs. 6d. 

Ballad Society (The). — Suhscriptiou — Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

Ballantyne. — A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For the 
use of the East India College at llaileybury. By Jambs II. Ballantyne, of 
the Scottish Naval and MiUtiiry Academy. 4 to. cloth, pp. 56. 5*. 

Ballantyne. — Elkments of lliNof and Braj BhakX Grammar. By the 
late James R. Ballantyne, liL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown Svo., pp. 44, cloth. 5s. 

Ballantyne. — First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar; tegelhcr with an 
Introduction to the Hitojiadesa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. Svo. pp. viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1873. S.t. 6cf. 

Ballantyne. — Hindustani Selections in the Naskhi and Deyanagari 
Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. Royal Svo. 
cloth, pp. 74. Ss. fid. * 

Ballantyne. — Principles of Persian Caligr vphy, illustrated by 
Lithographic I'latcs of the TA”L1K characters, the one usually emidoyed in 
writing the Persian and the llindustunl. Second edition. Prepared for the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James K. Ballantyne 
4to. cloth, pp. 1 1, 6 plates. 2.«. (id. 

Banerjea. — The Aioan Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
ill ccrroboraiioii of Biblical History and the lludiiuciits of ('hristian Dectrinc. 
Including Dissertations on the Oiiginul Home aii(l Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By the Kev.K. M. Banerjea. 8^o. sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. Ss. Gt/. 

Bate. — A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. Compiled by J. 
D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12.v. Gd. 

Beal. — Travels of Faii Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 A.i>. and 518 a.d ) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the I’ratimoksha and the Amithuba Sdtra from the Chinese. Crown Svo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. IOa- od. 
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ieal. — A Catena of Bitodhist Scriptukes from the Chinese. By S. 
Beal, B. A. .Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 43G. 1871. 15#. i 

Beal* — The Eomantic Legend of Sakhya Buddha. Brom the 
Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. SAMUELrBEAL, Author of “Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12.s*. 

Beal. — The Buddhist Tuipitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Cutilogiic and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7.S. Grf. 

Beal. — Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as 
Dhammapada. Translated from the Chinese by S. Beal, B.A,, Professor of 
Chinese, Universitj^ of London. With accompanying Narrative. Post Svo. 
pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 7 a. 

Beames. — Oi tlines of Indian rniLOLoaV. With a Map, showing tho 
Dihtnhution of the Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second onlurgccl and 
revis('(l edition. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 5s, 

Beames. — Notes on the Biio.)ruRi Dialect of Hindi, spoken in 
Western Rehar. By John Bkame.s, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Churnparun. 
Svo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. 1#. iul. 

Beames. — A (^imparative Ouvmmar of the Modern Aryan Lanouages 
OF Inoih (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M. R.A.S., &c. 

Vol. 1. On Sounds. Svo. cloth, pp. xvi and 360. 16.?. 

Vol. IT. I'hc Noun and the Pronoun. Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 348. 16.?. 

Vol 111. The Verb. Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 316. tradij, 

Bede. — Yeneradilis Beda: Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglokum. 
Ad Fidem Codd. MSS. recensuit Joseph ns Stevenson. With plan of the 
English Historical Society, by the late JohA Miller 8v. pp. xxxv., xxi. and 
424, and 2 facsimiles. 7s. (id. 

The same, in royal 8vo., uniform with the publications of the Master of the Rolls. 
10 s. (id. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar of the Marathi Language. By H. S. K. 
Bellaihs, W.A., and Laxman Y, Ashkedkau, B.A. 12ino. cloth, pp. 90. 5.v. 

Bellew. — A Dictionary of the Tukkiito, or Fukshto J.anguaoe, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By II. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal Svo. 
up. xii. and 3.56, cloth. 42#. 

Bellew. — A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Puk.shto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By II. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Su})er-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21#. 

Bellew. — From the Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Baioebistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872; together with a Synojitical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the Match fiom the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
18.^)7-r)8,” and “A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.” 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 14.?. 

Bellew. — Kashmir and Kashghar. A Narrative of the Journey ot 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 
Svo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 420. 16.?. 

Bellows. — English Outline Vocadulary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on tlie writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summehs, 
King's College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6«. 
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Bellows. — Outline DicTioNAiiY, Foil TiiK use of Mission aktes, Explorers, 
and Students of l^anguape. By Max Muli.eu, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University o^ Oxford. With au Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown Hvo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. Th. ^d. 
Bellows. — OicrroNARY for the Pocket, Eroiich und English, English 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By Joirx Bellows. Masculine 
and Feminino Words shown by Distinguishing Types. Con jugat, ions of all the 
Verbs; Liaison marked in French Bart, and Units to ai(l Bronuiiciotion. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Revised bv Alexandue Beljamk, M.A., 
and Fellow of the University, Paris. Seeond Falition. .'12ino. roan, witli tuck, 
gilt edges. 10«. 0/7. Bersian, I0.s. G<7. Morocco, 12.V0O^7. 

Benfey. — A Grammar of the L.^nguage of the Vedas. Dy Dr. 
Theodor Benfey. In 1 vol. tvo., of about 650 pages. \^rn prepuratiim. 

Benfey. — A Practical Orvmmar of the ^^anskrit Language, for tlie 

use of F.arly Students. By Theodor Benfey', Thofessor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
up. viii. and 296, cloth. lO.s". 6^7. 

Benfey. — Vedica Und Verwandtes. Von Theodor Denfey. • Cr. 
8vo. 7.S. 0^7. 

Beschi. — C f.avis IIumaniorum Littekarum SuRUMioiiis Tamcltci Idto- 

MATiH. And ore R. P, Oonstantio Josepho Beschio, Soe. Jesii, in Madiireiisi 
Regno Missiuiiario. Edited by ihe Rev. 1\. Iiileieli), and printed for A. 
Burnell, E>q., 'fraiiqueljar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. lO.s. (k7. 

Beveridge. — The District of J3a7v Vrgan.j ; its History and Statistics. 

By 11. Beveuidue, B.(3.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 100. 21^. 

Bhagavat-Geeta. — See undqr Wilkjns. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A (lollection of Oriental Works published hy 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fase. 1 to 2.35. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 108. (Sjiecial List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fsc in 8vo., '2s . ; in Ito,, 4.9. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis : or, a Oomphdo List Pool's, Pamphlets, 

Essays, and Journals, published in France, Germany, Fngland, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antuiuilies, 
Literature, and Languages of the East. Kdited by (hixiiLES FiiiEDHtrci, 
Part I., 1876, sewed, pp. 86, 2.%. Gd. Bart 11., 1877, sewed, pp. 100, 2s. 6d. 
Bibliotheca Sanskrita. — See TrVrner. 

Bickell. Ol’TLINES OF IIkDREW GuAMAIVR. By OuSTAYUS BtCKELL, 

D D. Revised by the Author; Anindated by the Translator, Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, junior, Bh.D. AVith a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Eutino. Cr. 8vo. sd., ])p. xiv. and 140. IR77. 3s. Gr7. 

Bigandet. — The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotation.s. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Pliongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatlia, Vicar Apostolic of Avaand Pegu. Hvo. pp. xi., 538, and v. £1 1L<..G<7. 
Bleek. — A Comuarative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. II. J. Bleek, Ph.U. Volume I. L Phonology. 1 1. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. £'} 16s. 

Bleek. — A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 

By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1875. 2^. Grf. 

Bleek. — Heynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fabh's. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey^s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. 1. Bleek, JJbrarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo.| pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. Od, 
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iuoclimaiiii. — T he Peosojdt op the Peesians, according to Saifi, Jami, 
and other Writers. By H. Blochmann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10«. 6^. t 

Blochmazm. — S chool Geography of India and British Burmah. By 
H. Blochmann, M.A. 12mo. pp. and 100. 2s. 6d. 

Blodunann.^ — A Treatise on the Huba’i entitled Eisalah i Taranah. 

By Agha Ahmad ’Ali. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2s. 6rf. 

Blochmann. — The Persian Metres by Saifi, and a Treatise on Persian 
Rhyme by Jarai. Edited in Persian, by H. Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed 
pp. 62. 3s. 6d. ( 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Buhi.ku, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Eanguagcs, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Kiklhorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868 70. 

1. Panchatantra IV. AND V. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhlee, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 6s. 

2. NIgojibhatia’s Paribhashendusekiiara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Readings, 
pp. 116. IOj. 6c?. 

3. Panchatantra II. and hi. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, Ph.D. 

Fp. 86, 14, 2, 7s. 6d. 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited, with Notes, by E. Kielhorn, Ph.I). 

Pp. 114, 53. 7s. Gd. 

5. KIlidXsa’s Kachitvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, ^f.A. Part I. Cantos I, -VI. 10.9.6(!?. 

6. KAlidAsa’s MIlavikAgnimitra. Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A. \0s. 6^?. 

7. NAoojibiiatta’s pARiBHisiiENDUsEKHARA Edited and explained 

by F. Kik^.houn, Ph.I). Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhushas, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 181'. 10s. Gd. 

8. K. 4 Lti)asa’s UaohuvaMvSA. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XI IT. \0s.Gd. 

9. Nagojibuatta’s ParibhAshendusekiiara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, I’art II Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas xxxviii.- 
Ixix.) 7s. Gd. - 

10. Dandin’s Dasakumaeacharita. Edited with critical and explana- 
tory Notes by G. Buhler. Part I. 7.v. 6^?. 

11. BiiARTRiiiARi’s Nittsataka AND Yairagyasataka, with Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath T. 
Telang. Os. 

12. Nagojibitatta’s pARiBHAsHENDUSEKnAKA. Edited and explained 
by F. Kielhorn. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribbasbas Ixx.- 
exxii.) 7s. Gd. 

13. Kafidasa’s Kaghuvamsa, with the Commentary of Mallinatha. 
Edited, with Notes, by Suankak P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. lOs. Gd. 

14. ViKRAMANKADEVACHAEiTA. Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 

Buhler. 7s. Gd. 

15. liHAVABHiyTi’s MALATi-MADHAVA. With the Commentary of 

Jagaddbara, edited by Ramkrishna Goral Bhandaekar. 14s. 
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iftorooall. — A Practical English- Sanskrit Dictionary. By Anxj_. 

DORAM BoiiooAH, B.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- at- Law. 

Vol. I, A to«)Fal8enes8. pp. xx.-680-lO. £1 11«. 6d. 

Borooah. — A Companion to the Sanskrit-Eeadino Undergraduates 
of the Calcutta University, being a,few notes on the Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By Anundouam Bokooaii. * 8vo. 
pp. 64'. 3«. G(f. 

Borooah. — Bhavabhuti and his Place in Sanskrit Literature, By 
Anundoram Borooah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 5«. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories op "West Cornwall. 

By W. Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 2^, cloth. 1870. Scarce. 
Bottrell. — Traditions and Heartkside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 

Bowditch. — Suffolk Surnames. By K. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7.v. (id. 

Bretschneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed ly the Ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Buetsciin eider, M.D. , Bhysician 
of the Kussian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. Is. 
Bretschneider. — Notes on Chinese Medi^cval Travellers to the 
West. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. ds. 
Bretschneider. — Archaeological and Historical IIesearches on 
' Peking and its Environs. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., 1‘bysieian to the 
Hussian TiOgation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 04, with 4 Maps. 5s. 
Bretschneider. — Notices ok the Medi.eval Geography and History 
or Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and (’^omjiared with the Observations of AVestern Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, wTth two Maps. 12«, (id. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). — See under Kern. 

Brinton. — The Myths of the New World A Tiieatisc on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the lied llaeo of Amerieii. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
331. 12.V. Orf. 

British Museum. — Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the 
Biitish Museum. By Dr Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4to pp. viiu and 188, boards. l.v. 

British Museum Publications (List ol‘) on Sale by Trurner & Co. 

[On application. 

British Archseological Association (Journal of The). Yol nines l to 

31, 1844 to 1878, 11 11.V. Gfi. each. General Index to vols. 1 to 30. 8vo. cloth, 
lujf. Parts Quarterly, 8*-. each. 

Brockie. — Indian Philosopiiy. Introdnctoiy Puper. By William 
Buockie, Author of “ A Day in the Land of Scott,^’ etc., etc, 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. iid. 

Bronson. — A Dictionary in Ass\me.se and English. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Bajitist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 2s. 
Brown. — The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-ionr Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14«. 

Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Piiii.n* Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 6 1, cloth. 3&-. 6c/. 
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Biililer. — E leveist Land-Gbants of the Chatjluktas op AnhilvIi). 
A Contribution to the History of Gujarat. By G. BOuleb. IGmo. sewed, 
pp. 120, with Facsimile. 3«. Gr/. 

BiiMer. — T ueee New Edicts op Asoka. Ey G. Buhlee. 16mo. 

sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 2*. ^ds 

Burgess. — Akcu axiological Sduvky of Western India. Vol. 1. Report 
of the First Season’s Operations in the Belgani and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By Jamks Bukol^s. With 5G photographs and lith. plates. 
Boyal 4to. pp. viii. and 4/5. £2 2.v. 

Vol. 2. Bcjiort of the Second Sc'-'ison’s Operations. “Report on the Antiriuitics of 
KuthiawAd mid Kij^dih. 1874-/5. By Jame.s Bukges.s, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc. 
With Map, Inscriptions, rhotographs, etc. Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. x. and 
242. x;i ;Ls. ( 

Vol. H. Report of the Thirds, Season’s Operations. 1875-7G. Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad Di.striet. Royal 4to. half bound 
pp. viii. and 138, with GO photographic and lithographic plates. £2 26’. 

Burnell. — Catvlogue of a Collection of Sanskhit Manuscripts. By 
A. C. Buunlll, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Paut 1. T^cd/o Manuscripts. 
Fcap- 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 26. 

Burnell. — D\y\d\(;\(;loki. Ten Slokas in Sanskrit, with English 
Translation. By A. C. Buunell. 8vo. pp. 11. 2«. 

Burnell. — Elements of Sourii Indian rAL.EooRAriiY. From the 
Fourth to the Seventeenth Century A o. By A. C. Buk.vell. Second Corrected 
and Fnlarged Edition, Jl Plates and Map, in One Vol. 4to. pp. xiv.-PlB. 
X'2 126. iUL 

Burnell. — On tue Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians. Tlieir 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. 
pp. 120. 10.S. ini. 

Burnell. — The Sawavidhanadraiimana (hoing the Third Brahmana) 

of the Sfuna Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Siiyana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Bu knell. 
Volume I. —Text and Commentary, with Introduction, 8vo. pp. xx\ viii. and 
104. 126. {‘id. 

Burnell. — The AKsnKTVDRViiMVNA (being the fourth Bnilimuiia) of 
THE Sam A Veda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Burnell, Bh.D. 8vo, pp. 51 and 109. 10.v. iUl. 

Burnell. — The BEVATfiDinTiYARRuiiMANA (being the Fifth Brahmana) 

of the Sarna V'^eda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. 8vo. and Trans., 
pp. 31. 56. 

Burnell. — The JaiminIya Text of the Arsheyadraiimana of the 
Saina Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
56. 76. 6rf. 

Burnell. — The Samhitopanisiiadrrahmana (Being the Seventh 

Brahmana) of the .Samii Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by A. C. Burnell, Pb.D. 8vo. stiff boards, 
pp. 86. Is. C</. 

Burnell. — The Vam^abrahmana (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 
Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell, M.K.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 106. 6d. 
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Butler. — H unoarian Poems and Pahles for English Peaders. 
Selected aud translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum. With 
Illustrations %y A.. G. Butler. Fcap. limp cloth, pp. vi.-88. 1877. 2^. 

Buttmann. — A Grammar op the New Testament Greek. A. 

Buttmann. Authorized translatioA by Prof J. 11. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. ax, and '17+. 
1873. 14s. 

Butrus-al-Bustany. — An Arabic Encylopa3dia 

of Universal Knowledge, by Butkus-al-Bustany, the celebrated compiler 
of Mohit ul Mohit ku^sr^), a^^^l Katr el|Mohit (!^l 

This work will be completed ir^ from 12 to 15 Vols., of which Vols. 1. to 111. 
are ready, Vol. I. contains letter \ to jiVol. II. to Vol. 111. 

to . Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 each. £l IPs. GfL per Vol. 

Byington. — G rammar of the CirorrAw Language. By the Bov. Cyrus 
Bvinotov. Edited from the Original MSS. in J-ibrary of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, M.D. Cr. hvo. sewed, pp. 5G. 7s. hd. 
Calcutta Review (Tio:). — Published Quarterly. Price S.v. Or/, per 
number. 

Caldwell.— A Comparative Grammar of tile Dratidian, or Souttt- 
Indian Family or Langitaoes. By the Hev. U. Caltavlll, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 805. 1875. 28.s. 

Callaway. — IziNinNEKWvNE, Nensumvnsi mam-j, Kezini)\r\, Zumniu 

(Nur.sery Tale^, Traditions, and Histones of the Zulus) In their own words, 
with a Translation iido Engli.vh, and Notes. By the Uev. J1 j:nry Cali, aw \y, 
^l.D. Volume 1., hvo. pp. xTv. and 37«S, eloth Natal, 18()() and lou7. IOn. 
Callaway. — The Kp.lk.ious S\?>TE.>r of 1111 : Amazl’li\ 

Parti. — riikulunhnlu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Ainazulu and oilier Tribes of South Ajrica,in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M. W. 8v(>. jip. 128, 
sewed. ItUiS. 4s. 

Part II. — Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amnzulu, in 
their owni words, with a trunslatioii into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway , ]M.l). 186U. r>vo. pp. 127. sewa^d. 1880. 4.s. 

Part 111. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as exi.sting among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translatiun into lingli.'h, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo pp. 1 5i», sewed. 1870. 1 a. 

Part IV. — Ahutakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcratt. Hvo. pji. 40, sewed. l.y. 6//. 
Calligaris. — Le Compagnon de Tors, ou Diotionnaire Polyglotte. 

par le(,^olon('l LoulsC alt.k; ah is, Grand Otlieier, etc. (Krencli —Latin — Italian — 
Spanish-~Portugue.se — German — English — Modern Greek — Arabic — Turkish. ''i 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 7 lb*. Turin. X’4 4-v. 

Campbell. — Siecimens of the LANoiAiiEs OF Im)i\, including- Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central J’rovinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campiilll, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. El H*’. bX 

Carletti. — IDII-JIAR-In^-HAQU, Ou MauirosLition di' la Yebite do lill-hiigo 
Rahmat-ullah FiflTendi de Delhi (un des De.scendants du Califfe O.smao-ben- 
'Affan). Traduit de I’Arabe, par un emiiunt, quoitjue tres-jeuiie, Orientalistc de 
Tunis. Revu sur le texte, reloiiche en plusienrs endroits et uuginente d’une 
preface et d’lin appendixe. Bar P. V. Carletti. In Two Vols. hvo. [/// f/tcp)rf,.s. 
Carpenter. — The Last Days in PlNiii.ANn of the B\.7A7i Bammohun 
Roy. By Mary Carpentkr, of Bristol. With Five lllustiations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. Gd, 
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Carr . — a Collection of Telugu Proteebs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some panscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Devnagari and Telagu Characters. By Captain M. W, Carr, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 31«. 6rf 

Gatlin. — O-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
George Catlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to pp. 60, bound in clothy 
gilt edges. ]4.s'. 

Chalmers. — A Concise Khang-hsi Chinese Dictionary. By the Rev. 
J. Chalmers, LL.I)., Canton. Three Vole. Royal 8vo. bound in Chinese 
style, pp. 1000, 21s. 

Chalmers. — The OilioiN of the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace tho 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditipns. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. o.«. ‘ 

Chalmers. — The Specflations on METArnrsics, Polity, and Morality 
OF “ The (Ilh Philosopher” Lah Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. is. 6d. 

Gharnock. — Ludcs Patronymicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By RirHAiiD Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8 VO., pp. 182, cloth. 7.V. 6d. 

Charnock. — Terra I^'ominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By lliciiARi) Stephen (hiARNoCK, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. Rvo. pp. 32(), cloth. 14«. 

Charnock. — The lh:orLES or Transylvania. P^ounded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society op London, on the Ith of May, 
1868. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S. A., F.U.G.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2s. 6d. 

Chaucer Society’s (The). — Subscription^ two guineas per annum. 

List of Publications on application. 

Childers. — A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
IVof. R. C. oHiLDEHs, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875, £3 3.v. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

Childers. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By the late Prof. R. C. Childers. 
Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 16. 1873. l.v. 

Childers. — On Sandhi in Pali. By the late Prof. R. C. Childers. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 22. I 5 . 

Childers. — The MAHArAiiiNiRBANASTrTTA OF the Sftta-Pitaka. The 
Pall Text. Edited by the late Professor K. C. Childers. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
72. n.s. 

China Review; or, Notes and Queries on the Ear East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel. 4to. Subscription, £\ 10.L 
per volume. 

Chintamon. — A Commentary on the Text oe the Bhagavad-Gita ; 
or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philo.sophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund 
Chintamon, Politieal Agent to II. 11. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6s. 

Christaller. — A Dictionary, English, Tsht, (Asante), Akra ; Tshi 

(Chwee), comprising as dialects Akan (Asante, Akem, Akuapem, etc.) and 
Fantii ; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme ; Gold Coast, West Africa. 

Enyircsi, Twi ne Nkrah j Enlisi, Otsiii ke Ga 

nsem - asckycrc - hhoraa, | wiemoi - aSisitSomo- wolo. 
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By the Rev. J. G. Christaller, Rev. C. W. Loohbb, Rev. J. Zimmermann, 
l6‘mo. 76. 6(/. 

Christaller. — A. Grammar op the Asante and ¥ante Langtjage, called 
Tshi (Chwee, Twi) ; based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. ‘By Rev. J. G. Christaller. Svcv. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. 106. U, 

Clarke. — Ten Great IIeltgions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 

By James Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 156. 

Clarke. — Memoir on the Comparative Grammar of Egyptian, Coptic, 
and Udr. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., ppf .32. 2s. 

Clarke. — Researches in Pre-historic and Proto-historic Compara- 
tive Philology, Mythology, and Arciijbolooy, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America ana the Accad of Sumerian Families. By Hyde 
Clarke. Demy 8vo, sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. Is . Gel . 

Clarke. — Serpent and Siva Worship, and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. By Hyde Clarke, Esq. 8vo. sewed. Is. 
Cleasby. — An Icklandic-Engltsh Dictionary. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the Into Richard Cleasby. Fbilarged and coTnj)lrt(‘(l by G. 
ViOFiisaoN. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard (Ueasby, by G. Wedde 
Dasent, D.C.L. 4to. £3 7s. 

Cleasby. — Appendix to an Icelandic -English Dictionary. jSee 
Skeat. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Misoellaneofs Essays of Henry Thomas 
Collruooke. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. With FortrAit and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 
146. 

Vols. IT. and HI. The Fissays. A Now Edition, with Notes by E. B. (’owell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University ot Cambridge. Demy 8vo. eloth, pp. 
xvi.-544, and x. 520. 1873. 28.?. 

CoUeccao de Yoeabulos e Erases nsados na Provincia *do S. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pj). 32, sew'ed. l.v. 

Contopoulos. — A Thoxicon of Modern Greek-English and English 

Modeu.v Grei’-k. By N. CoNToeovLos. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part I. 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 4G0. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 
£1 7s. 

Conway. — Tmo Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 4th edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 126. 

Coomdra Swamy. — The DattiAvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Belic of Gotuma Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. (^oomara Swamy, Mndeliar. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. i0.». fu/. 

Coomdra Swamy. — The DathAvansa; or. Hie History of the Tooth- 
Belic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. Willi Notes. Demy 
8vo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6.v. 

Coomdra Swamy. — Sutta NifAta; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, jtp. xxxvi. and 100. 1874. Gs . 

Cotton. — Arabic Primer. Consisting of 180 Sliort Scnti'ncrs contain- 
ing 30 Primary Words prepaied according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language. By General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.l. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 26. 
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Cowell and Eggeling. — Catalogue op Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts 

in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors E. B. Cowell and J. Egoelino. 8vo. sd., pp. 66. 6rf. 
Cowell— A SHORT Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit op the 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cowkll. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 3s. 6fi. 

Cunningham. — T he Ancient Gpaxsraphy op India. I. The Buddhist 

l*eriod, includitig the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870 . 28a-. 

Cunningham. — T iti{',Bjiilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opctiing aud Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around B'lilsa. By Biev.- Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. £2 2s. 

Cunningham. — Arciuicological Survey op India. Four Reports, 

made during the years 18()2 ()3 -()l-fi5. By Alexanubr CuNMNiiHAM, C S.I., 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo. cloth. £6. 
Cust. — A Ske'ix’h of the Modern Languaijes op the East Indies. 
Accompanied by Two JiHiiguage Map-. By U. CusT. Post 8vo. pf). xii. and 
198, cloth. 12.V. 

Da Cunha. — Memoir on the JIisToitY of the Tootm-Ueijc of 
Ceyi.on ; with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. 
Gerson da CuNiiA. 8vo. cloth, pp.xiv. and 70. With 1 photographs and cuts. 
7.S. ( id . 

Da Cunha. — The Sahy\i)ri Khanda wp the SictNDA Furana ; a 

Mythological, llistoneal and Geographical Account of Western India. First 
edition of the Sanskrit 1Vxt, with various readings. By .T, Geuson da Cunha, 
JM.ll.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds, pp. 680. £l U. 
Da Cunha. — Kotes on tju'. History and Anthiuities of Chatl and 
Bassein. *By J. Geusov da Cunha, M.R C.S. and L.M. IGig., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £1 5s. 
Dalton. — Descriftive Ethnology of Bengal. By li^DwAitD Tihte 
Dalton, C.S. I., Colonel, Bengal StatF Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from 1' holographs. 38 Lithograjih I’lates. 4to. half- calf, 
pp. 3 10. £6 65. 

D’Alwis. — A Eescuh'Ti VE Eat\lo(,he^ of Ranskiut, Balt, and Sinhalese 
Literary Wonws of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.B.A.S , Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., See. In 'i’hree Volumes. Vol. J., pji. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 8.s. Od. 

Davids. — Three Insfuiptions of ParAkrvma Brurii the Great, from 
Pulastipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Uiiys Davids. 8 vo. pp. 20. Is. (id. 
Davids. — Sigiri, the Lion Rock, near Pulastipura. and the SQth 
Chapter of the M ah avamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 30. l.t. 6d. 
Delepierre. — iSurERcnERiEs Litteratres, Pastiches iSuppositions 
D’Ai TErn, DANS LTs Llttri s et dans les Arts. Par Octave Delepieure. 
Fcap. 4to. paper cover, iij), 328. 14.v. 

Delepierre. — T art.kau de i.a Littekature du Centon, chezles Anciens 
et chez les Modernes. I^l^ Octave Delepierre. 2 vols. small 4to. paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 318. 21s. 

Delepierre. — E ssai IIistorique et Bidliographique sur les Rerus. 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3s. 6d. 
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Dennys. — C hina and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 

those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Boc^ and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with Maps and Plans. By \Vm. PRi;i>KKrcK M ayeus, F. ll.G.S. 
II. M.’s Consular Service ; N. B. I)I4 Nny.s, late H.M. ’a Consular Service; and 
Charles Kino, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dlnnys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. (iOO, cloth. £2 2.s. 

Dennys. — A Hanubook of the Canton Yebnaculah of the Chinese 

liANGUAOK. Being a Scries of Introductory Lessons, for Dorne.stic and 
Business I^urposes. By N. B. Dennys, JM.K.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 

1 and 31. £110^. 

Dennys. — A IfANnnooK of Malay Colloqfial, as ^)()ken in Silica] tore, 
Being a Series of Introductory. Lesisoiis for Domestic and Bu.siness Purposes. 
By N. B. Dhnnys, Ph.D, F.K.G.S., M.R.A.S , etc, Author of ‘‘'Jhe 
Folklore of China,” “Handbook of Cantonese,” etc., etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
204. £\ Is. 

Dennys. — Tjie Folk-Lokk of China, and its Aliinitit's willi tliat of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.B.G S., M.R A S., 
author of “A Handbook of tlie Canton Vernacular,’’ etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 1G8. 
lO.v. (id. 

De Vere. — S tudies in English ; or, (Jlimpscs of tho Iiiikt Life 
of our Language. By M. Sciiele dj'. Vi re. LL.D., Professor of Aloderii 
Languages in the Univerhity of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp vi.and 3Go. 12s. Od. 

De Vere. — AMEitit ANisMs : ille J^niiltmi of the New World. Ey 
M. Sciiele De Veue, LL.D., IVolessor of ]\lu^.lern Languages in the 
Univorbity of Virginia. Hvo. pp G85, cloth. \‘2s. 

Dickson. — rjiE ParjMokkjjA, bein'’' tlie Bmldliist Ofiice of llie Con- 

fcbbion of Piiests. 'J'he l’ali*Text, with a Traiibhition, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M. A. Gvo sd , pp. Gf). 2.s. 

Dinkard (The). — Tlie Original Ihdilwi Text, the same transliterated 

in Zend Characteis. Transl.if ions of Ihe Text in tlie Gujrati and Fnglish 
Languages; a Cotmneiilary and (llo^sciry of Select Teims. By Peshotln 
D us'i'ooit Behuamjee Siinjana. \ ol.'^. 1. and 11. Svo. clotli. XJ 2'. 
Duhne. — A Zflu-Kafir DjcrioNAiiY, elyniologieally o.xidaiiK'd, with 

rojiious 1 llutlralioiib and examples, pre<*e(led by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. .1, L. Duiinl. Royal i>vo. i)p \lii. and 418, 
sewed. Caju* 'I’own, I 8, '37. 21 .n. 

Ddhne. — T he Four Gospels in Zulu. By tho Bcv. J. L. Dujine, 
Mibbionaiy to the American Board, C.F.M. Svo. pji. 20}{, t;lotli. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 186(). 

Doolittle. — A VocADn.ARY and Hvndbook of the Chinese Lvnoi age. 

Roiiinnized in the Mandarin Dialect. In '1 wo Volumes comprised in Ibice 
arts. By Itev, .lusius Dooi,irii,E, .'\u bor of ‘‘Social Life of the (Chinese.” 
Vol. 1. 4to. p|). viii and h48. Vol. 11. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 01)5. 
£1 1 1«. C)d. each vol. 

Douglas. — (U jinese-Enolisji Diction vry of the Yernu ulvr or Si-oken 

Langlagk of Amoy, with the ]>riiicipal vaiiations of tlic Chang-Chew and 
(hiin-Chcw Dialects. By the Rev. CaiisTairs Douol.xs, M.A., LL. L>., ( ilusg., 
Missionary of tlie Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pji. (>'12. 1873. 13 3.s. 

Douglas. — C hinese Langcaok and Liter\ture. Two Loctiins de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Dour. las, of the British Museum, 
and l*rofebsor of Chinese at King’s College. (h\ 8vo. cl, pp. IIS. 1S7,3. ;3.s. 

Douglas. — T he Life of .Ienoiliz Khan, TruDsLitud Irom tho Cliiiioso, 

with an Introduction, by RoR'Ert Kennaway’ Dougi as, of the Bi.iish .Museum, 
and Professor of Chincbe, King’s College, London. Cr. 8v<». clo’di, pp 
xxxvi.-106. 1877. 
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Douse. — Grimmer Law ; A Sturt : or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called “ Tiautvcrscliicbunf!:.” To which are added some Ilemarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European X, and several Appendices. By^\ liE Mauchant 
B orsE. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 2S0. 10#. M, 

Dowson. — A Grammar of the ITrbu oh Hinrustaki LAxauAGE. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264. 10#. 6d. 

Dowson. — A Hinrustani Exercise Book. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowson, M.B.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2#. 6rf. 

Dwight. — Modern I’niLoLocy : Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 
New edition, with IMaps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. 
Dwiojit. In two vols. cr. 8vo, cloth. tPirst series, pp 360 ; second series, 
pp. xi. and .5.^4. £1. t’ (, 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early English Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. lO.s. 

2. Arthur (about 1410 a.r.). Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4#. 

3. AnE COMTENRIOUS AND BrEUE TuACTATE CONCERNYNG YE OFFICE 

AND Dkwtii: 01 ’ Kynols, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a. d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq.*, D.C.L. 4#. 

4. Sir (Iawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.r.). 

Edited by 11. Morris, Esq., from an unipuc Cottonian MS, lO.v. 

5. Of the ORTHOGiiAriiiE and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be ALRXANiniii Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A. I).), by Henry B. Wheatley, E.sq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the uniciue MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University JAbrury (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W'. Skeat, 
M.A. 8.S. 

7. The Stora" of Genesis and Exorus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Cliristi College, Cambridge, by ll. Morris, Esq. 8.v. 

8 Morte AuTitiTRE; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Korekt 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1410 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
1’erry, M.A. , I’rebendary of Lincoln. 7f,. 

9. An I MAR VERSIONS uiTON THE Annotactons and Corrections of 
SOME Imperfections of Impresriones of Chaucer’s 'Woukes, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Tiivnne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq , M.D., and E. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. U).s. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6rf. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3s. 

12. The Wright’s Chaste Wife, a Aferry Tale, by Adam of Cohsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS, 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 
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Early English Text Society's Publications— 

13. Skinte UfAunEKETK, ]7E Meiden ANT Maettr. Three Texts of ab. 

1200,1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyno Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Rlauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the TJlessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Uawson 
Lumby. .3s. (\d 

15. Political, Hklioious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. sFurnivall, Esq., M.A. 

Is. 6d. 

16. A'Tretice in English Uireuely drawe out of p book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, J? Hen iys )> proplnfte and king of Egipt after p flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelaciouw of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Ft univall, Esq., M.A. I 5 . 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three- text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W, Skeat, M.A. l.v. 

18. Hali Meidenuead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Osvvvld Cockayne, M A. 1a. 

19. The ^Ionarctte, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complayiit of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 3.s. (id. 

20. Some Teeattses nr lireiURi) Kolle de H\mi>olk. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1140 a.d.), by Rev. George G. Pkuuy, 
M.A. U. • 

21. Merlin, or the Early ITistory ok Xing AinnuR. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4.s. 

22. The Homans of Partexay, or Luskjnen. Edited for the first time 

from the uniijue MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Ciimbridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. 6a‘. 

23. Dan Miciiet/s Ayi:ni5ite ok Inwyt, or Kemorso of Conscicaiee, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1310 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Moruis, Esq. lOv. (id. 

24. Hymns OF THE A" I u(i IN AND Christ; Tite P\rli\ment of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. F-dited from the Lambelh MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furmvall, M.A. 3.S. 

25. The Stvcions of Home, and tlie Pilgrim’s Sea-Yoyago and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenliod, Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Lv. 

26. Heligious Pieces in IhiosE and Yerse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon ; The Ahhaye of S. Spirit; Sayne .Ion, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1100 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2a\ 

27. Manifulits Yocarulortjm : a Hhyminp: Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1.570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by IIenry" B. Wheatley. i2.s’. 

28. Tue Vision of William concerning Piers Ploavm vn, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1302 a.d., by William L\N(;land. 3 he 
earliest or Vernon ’fext ; Text A. Eilited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M A. 7*. 
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Early English English Text Society’s Publications— 

29. Olt> English Homilies and Homiletic Teeattses. ((sSawles Warde 

and the Wohunge of lire Tiauerd : IJrcisuns of Uvo liouerd and of Ure I^efdi, 
^ ('to.) of the Twcdftli and Thirt(‘enlh (^cnturies. Editcid from MSS. in the Bnl- 
* ish Museum, Lambeth, and Jh»dloian Ijibraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By IUctiaud Mokuts. First Senes. Part I. 7s. 

30. PiKiis, THE Ploughman’s Ceede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2^'. 

31. Instructions Foil Pa 111 sTi Pin KsTs. By John Myrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claurius A. II., by Edward I^eacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4j. 

32. The Barees Book, Aristotle’s A B j[v, Urbaiiitatis, Stans Vuer ad 

Mensam, The Lylillc ChiV'rencs Lytil j’.oke Tiiu Boxes of Nuutukk of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Iluaseli, AVynkju de Worde’s Bokeof Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasyc, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. A\'ith some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on I'.ducation in Early England. Edited by F. J. Fuunivall, M.A., 
Trin. JJall, Cambridge, l.'i.v. 

33. The Book of the Knkjht he la Tom Landry, 1372. A Eathcr’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 17C4, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M. A., and Mr. William lio.vsiTrn. hs. 

34. Old Engt.i.sh Homilik.s and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawk's Wardo, 

and the Wohunge of LTi'c Laiierd : ITreisuns of Ure I-oiicrd and of Urc Lefdi, 
etc.) of th(' 'lAvclftli and Thirtc'cnth Centune.s. Edited from ]V1S>S. in the 
Britibli IMusi'um, Lainheth, and Bodleian Liliruries ; with Introduction, Traiis- 
liilion, and Note.s, by Uichakii Morris. First Senes. Part 2. S«. 

35. 8ir Daaai) Lyndesay’s Works. Part The Historic of ane 

Nobil and Wailziiand Sijvvt, William Meidrum, unnivbyh} Laird of 
Cleiscbc and Bjnnis, coinpvlit be Sir Dai id Lynoksay of tbo Mont alias 
J>youii King of Arm<'.s. With the Te.staineiit of tlie said Williamo Mcl- 
dium, S(]^.^('r, coiupylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyinh'say, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 26. 

3G. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 
Romance (about 1450-1IG0 A.n.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by IIemiv B. Wheatley. ith an Ks.say 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Gllenie, Esq. Part III. 12.v. 

37. Sir Hwid Lynuesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Muid 
be Sir D/vvin Lindesav, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh Printed be liobert Charteris, 1G02. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, ICsq., D.C.L. 4*. 

38. The Vision ok William concerning Piers the Plo>yman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit ct Besoun, 
by William Langland (L‘l77 a.d.). The “Crowley^* Text; or Text B. 
I'-dited from MS. Laud JVIisc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. I’oet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the f'ambridge Univcisity IJbrary, the MS. in Oriel (’ollege, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s (killege, Cambridge. 10a-. 6d. 

39. The “(jest Hystoriale” of the Destruction of Troy. An 

Alliterative Bomance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s “Ilystoria 
Troiana.'* Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunteiian Museum, 
University of Glasgov;, by the Rev. Geo A. Panton and David Donaldson. 
Part 1. 10a-. 6d. 
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57 and 59 , Ludgate Hilly LondoUy E. C. 

tarly English Text Society’s Publications— 

40. English The Original Ordinances of more than One, 

Hundred Early English Gilds ; Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the May(»r of 
Bristol ; and the Customary o? the Manor of 'rettenhall-Regis. 4<>om 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth (’enturies. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a J’reliminary Essay, in Five Parts, Ox tub 
History and Drvllotmknt of Gilds, by Lujo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophiai. ‘21s. 

41. The Minor Poems ok Willfam Lafder, IMtiywright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God.' f mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
15d8 A.D., that year of 74\nine and Pltgue). Phlited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Chkistik-Mij.ler, Esq., of Britwell, by J. 
Fuhnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camh. iis. 

42. Bernaudus 1)e Citra ret Fvmi liaris, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. in the (Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawso.n Li^Mny, M.A., late Eellovv of IMagdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

43. Ratis Raving, and otlior Moral and Religions Pieces, in Prose and 

VerhC. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. .*>, by J. 
Hawson Lumiiy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, flambndge. 3 a\ 

44. Joseph of Arimathie: othtTwiso called the Ponninee of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail, an alliterative poem, written about A.o. 1-350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the \ ernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an ajipendix, contdinyig “ 'fhe Lyfc of Joseph ot Armalliy,” reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wvnkyn de Woide; “l)e saiicto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,” first jirinted b) I'ynson, a.d 1510 ; and “ 1'be Lyte of Joseph of 
Arimathia," first printed by Pynson, a.i>. 1.520. Edited, wifti Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Kev. Waltir W. Skeat, M.A 5.s 

45. King Alfred’s Wkst-Swon Version op (iRr.Gouy’s I^astoi! vl (\re. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Iiitroduetion 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. HE. 

46. Le.<;eni)S of TUP TTolv Rood; 8ymii(>ls of the Passion and Cross- 

Poi-Ms. In Old Fhiglisb of the Eleventh, Fourteentli, and Fiftcentli Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the Biitish Museum and liodleiaii Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richard 
Morris, JiL.D. 10s. 

47. Sir D.vvid Landesay’s Works. Part Y. The Miuor Poems oi 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Miruay, Esq. Saj. 

48. The Times’ Whistle: or, A Newe Ptuiiico of Scathi Satires, and 

other Poems : Com])iled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. \ . 8. 8. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper Os. 

49. An Old PjNglisii ^Iisckllany, coiitainiug a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Beligious Poems ot the Idth century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. IL Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

50. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version oi< Gregory^’s T vsTfiR VL Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translaiion. By Henr\ Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10$. 

51. pE Liflade of St. Jfliana, from two old English ^Maniiseripts of 

12130 a.d. With renderings into Modern English, by the iP \. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cock.vynr, M.A, Price 2$, 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications— 

52. Falladius on Husbondbie, from the tmique MS., fb. 1420 a.b., 
ed. Rev. B. Lodge. Part I. 10s. 

63. Qlb English Homilies, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 

MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notation by Dr. Rimbault, and A. J. Kllis, Esq., F.R.S.; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richaud Morris, LL.D. 8s, 

64. The Vision of Plowman, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Aujotype ; and two unique alliterative 
Poems* Richatd the Redeles (l)y Willi/m, the author of the Vision); and 
The Crowned King ; editei? by the Rev. jlV. W. Skeat, M.A. 18.«. 

55. Gfnkkvdes, a Hoinanoe, edited from the unique MS., ab. 1440 a.b., 

ill Trill. Coll, Cambridge, by VV. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Ciuuhr. Part I, Sa. 

56. The Gest Hystqiiiai.e of the Destruction of Troy, translated 

from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rev. 
G, A. I’anton. Part II. iO#. 6^/. 

67. The Emily English Version of the Cursor Munbi,” in four 
Texts, from MS. (/Otton, Vesp. A. iii. in the Rritisli Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
J4. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part 1. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. IOa'. 6d. 

58. The BurKLiNo Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lotliian’LS 

Anglo-Saxon IMS. of .<)71 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL D. (With a 
Photolithograph). Part 1. 8 a. 

59. The Early English Version of the Cursor Mundi in four 

'I’cxts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
J4. in theMlodleian ; the Gdltingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge.. Edited by the Rev. K. Morris, I^L.D. Fart IT. 15s. 

60. Meditaovuns on the Soper of our Loude (poihaps by Robert 

OF Rrunnk). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowprr, Esq. ‘2s. Qd. 

61. The Hoaiance and IbtopHECTEs of Thomas of Erceldoune, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 10.s. (id. 

62. The Early EN(;rjsR A^er.sion of the Cursor Mundi,” in Four 

Texts. Edited by tlie Rev. li. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part 111. 1.5.s. 

63. The Hltckling IIomilie.s. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. H. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 4s, 

64. Francis Thynne's Emrlemes and Epigrams, a.b. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS, Edited by J. Furnivall, M.A. 4«. 

65. He Domes TLeoe (Bed(‘’s De Dio Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Fieees. Edited from tlic unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumry, 
R.D. 2s. 

66. The Early English Version of the “ Cursor Munbi,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10s. 

67. ^^OTES on Piers Plowman. By the Ilev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. 2D. 

68. The Early English Version of the ‘‘Cursor Mundi,” in Four 

Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 25s. 
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57 and 59, Ludgate HilU London, E, C- 

j3arly English Text Society’s Publications— 

69. Adam D^^vy’s Five Dreams about Edward II. The Life op 
Satnt Alexius. Solomon's Book of Wisdom. St. Jerome's 15 Tokens 
before Doomsday. The Lamentation of Souls. Edited from the Laud MS. 
622, in the Bodleian Library, by*F. J. Fuknivall, M.A. 5j. * • 

Extra Series, Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea; large paper 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Eomance of William of Palerne (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and Ahe Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. '.tJ.'iO, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterath e Rc nance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, dt out a.ti. L‘140 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library'^of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. 6s. 

2. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematjc Notation of all Sj)oken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Piinting Types, including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Cower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Sulesbury on English, 1517, and Welsh, 15G7, and by 
Barcley on Frencli, 1521 By Ai.exaxdeii J. Emus, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of tlie xivth, xvilh, xriith, and xviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 41 G. lO.v. 

3. Caxton’is Look of (Jurtjosil, printed at Westminster ahoiit 1177-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Fheuekick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5a. 

4. The Lay of Havelok tue Dane; composed in the reign of 

FMward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. •Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, aud now re-edited trom the unique IMS. Laud Misc. 108, iii 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and IGO. 10#. 

5. Chauckr’s Translation of Boethius’s De Consolatione 

PiiiLosopniE.” Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. (Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr., MS. li. 3. 21. By 
RichaiU) Morris. Svo. 12,s. 

6 Tue Homan ce of tue Cuevklere Asstgne. Ile-(‘ditecl from the 

unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H, Girbs, Esq., M.xA, Gvo. seived, pp. 
xviii and 38. 3#. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer, By Alkxandkr J. Ellis, F.R.S. , etc, etc. 
Part II, On the Pi enunciation of the xiii th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expres.sion of Sounds in English Writing. 10.v. 

8. Queene Elizabeth es Achademy, hy Sir lIuMniRET Gii.rkrt. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funeral], etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A I’oem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Fuknivall, M.A., Trill. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Eprly Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vu. 13#. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications— 

9. The Fhatehnitye of Yacabonees, l)y John AwDig-EY (licensed 
in 15C0-1, imprinted then, and in 15<»5), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Cnueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
^’called Vagabonep, by Thomas HARMkN, KsttuiRRi?. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in IVaise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Habkn oil 
Hyreuoyne, from the l.ausdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny- catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Jlnn ) ia ) i\H Caueal ., Edited by Edward Vales & F. J. Fuunivall. 8vo. 
Is. CuL ^ 

10. The P’yhst Poke of the Introduction of Ivnowlkdok, made by 

Andrew Horde, of PhysycJ-e Doctor. L Compendyovs Reoyment of a 
I)m-:taiiy of IIflth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Hakni h in the Defknije of the Herdk : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Horde upon Herdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew lUmrde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Furnivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb hvo. 18.v. 

11. The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss, King of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d 1375. Edited from MS. O 23 in the Library of St. 
John’s (killege, Cambridge, written a.d. 14X7 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library at Kdinhuigh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart’s 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Parti 8vo. 12.9. 

12. England in the Bekjn of Iving Henry the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and 'Phofnas Lupset, Lecturer in Uhetoiic 
at Oxford. Hy I’hom s Starkey, Chaidain to the King. Edited, with 
I’refacc, Notes, and Glos.sary, by ,7. M. (k)\\ per. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, hy the Rev. J. S. Hrfwer, 
M.A. Part II. PJs. {Parti.., Sfarkt t/' s Life and Letfer.’i, is in j)re2)aratio7i. 

13. A S UF p L I ckc I ON FOR THE Bu.GGARs. Written nbunt the year 1529, 

hy Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Fi rnivall. With a 
•Su])plycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kyiige Henry the Eyght 
(1514 A.D.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.d.), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550 3 A.D.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cow per . OV. 

14. On Early Engi.tsii Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellts, E'.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the J’ronunciation of the xivthand xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
(lower, Wycliffe, S])enser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary 10.s. 

15. Bobekt Crowley’s Thirty-one Epigrams, Voyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1.550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 

125 . • 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10 a. 

17. The (’omplaynt of Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. lo«. 

18. The Complaint of .Scotlande, etc. Part II. 8^. 

19. OuRE Ladyes Myroure, a.d. 1530, edited by the Bev. J. H. 

Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham, 24#. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications — continued, 

20. Lonelica^s Histoey of the Holy (jtrml (ab. 1450 a.o.), translated 

from the Frenrjh Prose of Shirs Hobikhs dr Bouuon. Ke-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College. Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
M.A. Part I. 8«. ' 

21. BAitnouit’s Bktjce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest 

printed edition by the Rev. W W. Skkat, M.A.. Part TT. •l.sr. 

22. Henry fiiiiNKLow’s Compliynt of lloDEUYtni; Mors, somtymo 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Ftowse of liigland his natunill Country, 
for the Uedresse of certei^ wmlced Lawes, euel Cu>^om>», and crutd Dccrcys 
(ab. 1542); and The LainIuntacion of a Chuistiax Ar.AtxsT the CrriE 
OF London, made by Rod rigo iMors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowfer, 
Esq. JKv. 

23. On Early English Vt'oNUNcrATio^^ with espetiial referenoe to 

Shnkspere and Chaucer. By A. .1. Elms, Fsq., F.ll.S. Part IV. lO.v. 

24. Lonf.lich’s History of the Holy (Iratl (ai). 1450 a.d.), translahul 

from the French Prose of Sires Rorierk de IJorron. Rc-cdited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. Part II. 10.«. 

25. The Romance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by I’rof. J. Zupir/. Ph.I). Part I. 20.s. 

20. The Romance of Gey of Warwick. Eilited from ilu' Cambridge 
Univer.sily MS. by Prof. J. ZuriTz.v, Pl». I). (The 2nd or 15th century version.) 
Part II. II.V. 

27. The English Works of John Fisher, Bisliop of Iloehester (died 

1555). Edited by Profess<w J. F. B. M wok, M.A. Part 1., the Text. Ib'^. 

28. Lonelicii’s IlisroRY of the Holy Grvil. Edited by E. J. 

Furnivall, M.A. Part 111. lO.s. 

29. Barrohr’s Bruce. Edit(*d from the AISS. and tlie earliest Printed 

Edition, by the Rev. W W. Skf.at, M.A. Part 111. 21t. 

30. Lonelich’s History of the Holy (Jr ml. Edited by P. J. 

Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Part. IV. 15 v. 

31. Alexwder and Dindimus. Tr;nLslat(‘d fiom tlio Latin about 

a.d. 1510-50. Re-edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M..'V. 6^. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda — Tlie Edda of Saejiuind tlie Learned. 

From the Old Norseor leeluiidic. By Benjamin Tiiorpk. J’art 1. with a Mytho * 
logical Judex. 12mo. pp. 152, eloth, 0</. Part IT. woth Index of Person.s and 
Places. 12rno. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 18(»(». 4.s. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7.v. dr/. 

Edkins. — Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters. 

Ry J. Edkins, D.D , Peking, (Anna. Roy. 8vo. pp. 310, p{i{)er board.s. ISv. 
Edkins. — China’s Place in Philology. An attemiit to sliow that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Jo.skph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo , pp. XMii. — 103, cloth. 10s. Or/. 

Edkins. — A Yocaijul\r\ of the Shvngh.m Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

8vo. half-ealf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 18GI). 21. v. 

Edkins. — A Grammar of Colloquial (hi.NESE, ns exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkin.s, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, ISOB. 2Ls'. 
ij^i^ins. — A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Lsnuuvgr, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Jo.sr.rii Edkinn Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 270. Shanghai, 18G4. XT 10 a-. 
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Edkins. — Pkogeessive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language. 
With Lists of Common Words and Phrases. By J. Edkins, B.A. Third 
edition, 8vo. pp. 120. 1869. 14s. 

Edkins. — IIeligion in China. A Brief Account of the Three Religions 
of<the Chinese. By JosEi'ii Euktnb, D. D. Post 8vo. cloth. 7«. 6c/. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about Ki.'iO a.d. By John W. Balks, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of f’hrisPs College, Cambridge, and Fhedekick 
J. Fuunivall, M.A., of 'I’rinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. Cl, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. lOs. Gd. 

Egyptian Calendar ftr the Year 1295 a./ (1878 a.d.), corresponding 

with the years loOI, 1.595, of the Koptic Era Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 98. 5s, 

Eitel. — A Chinese Dutionaiiy in titj: Cantonese Dialect. By 
Eknest John I''.rrKL, Pli. D. I'^ubing. VVilfcbe completed in four parts. Part 
1. (A--K). 8vo. sewed, pp. 202. l‘2.v. 6c/. Part II. (K — M). pp. 202. 12s. Gd, 
Eitel. — Handuook for tue 8tui)1>:nt of Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. 
E. J. F.itel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cl., 
18« 

Eitel. — Eeno-Shui : or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 

By llev. 12. .1. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewc.d, pp. vi. and 84. 65. 

Eitel. — Buddhism: its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Bev. K. J. Eitel, M.A. I'h.D. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 

Elliot. — The Histoiiy of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Comi)lete in Eight Yols. Edited from the T^osthumous 
Papers of the late Sir il. M. Elliot, K.C’.B., East India Company’s Bengal 
Civil Service, by Prof. John Dowson, iM.ILA*.S., StalF College, Sandhurst. 
Vols. 1. and 11. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp x\xii. and 542, 
X. and 580, cloth. 18.s. each. 

V( ITT. 8vo. pp. xii. and G27, cloth. 24s. 

V( IV. 8vo. pp. X. and 563 cloth 21s 
Vo] V. 8vo. |ip. xii. and 57G, cloth. 21s. 

Vol Vr. 8vo. j)p. viii. and 574, cloth. 21s. 

A'o VII 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 2Is. 

Vn Vlll. 8 VO. pp, xxxii., 444, and Ixviii. cloth. 21 j. 

Elliot. — ^Memoirs on the Histoky, Rolklokk, and Distribution of 
the Racks of the North Wesikun Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Hi-nry M. Elliot, K.O.B., of the lion. East India Company’s 
Bengal (hvil Service. I.ditfd, revised, and re-arranged, by .John Beamks, 
M.B.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Driental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithogra])hic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 3G&. 

Ellis. — On Numerals, us 8igns of Primeval Unity’ among Mankind. 
By Bobert P’llis, B.D., I^ate Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3«. Gd. 

Ellis.--T HE Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Rorert 
Ellis, B.l)., T''\dlow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5s, 

Ellis.~-P ERiTviA vScYTuicA. Thc Quichua Language of Peru : its 

derivation from (central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre- Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D, 
8vu. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. Os, 
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Ellis. — Etkuscan Kumeeals. By Eobeet Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 52. 2s, 6d. 

English and^elsh Languages. — The Influence of the English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest th# imi)ortance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
IndO'Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. U'. 

English Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscription, 1873 to 1876, 
lOs. Qd. per annum ; 1877 and following years, 20«. per annum. 

1873. 

1. Scries B. Part 1. RepHnted Glossaries. Containing a Glossary 
of North of England Words 'by .T. 11.; five Glossaries, by Mr. Maubhall ; 
and a West-Riding GK'^sary.Jby Dr. W^ilAn. 7.s. tid, 

2. Scries A. Bil)liogra])hical, A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4.v. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 

of Swaledale Words. By Captain llAiiLANn. As, ^ 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of linglish Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 

4.V. Gd. 

6. Series B. Part II. Ileprintod Glossaries. Containing seven 

Provincial English Glossaries, fiom various sources. 7#. 

6. Series B. Part III. Stay's Colleetiou of English Words not 
generally used, from the edition of 1091 ; together with Thoresby’s Letter to 
Bay, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited by Rev. Walti:k W. Skkat. 8s. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a ropy of ‘ A Dictionary of the Sust-ex Dialect.’ By ftic Rev. W. D 
Parish. 

1875. 

7. Series 1). Part IT. The Dialect of We.st Somerset. By F. T. 

Et-woktiiy, Ehcj. 3.V. Gd . 

8. Series A. Part TI. Containing a List of IJooks llelating to 

some of the ('ountics of England. 6.v. 

9. Serit's (k A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 

Whitby. By F. K. Robinsor. I*art I. Is.Gd. 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 

Nodai. and G. Milnkr. Parti. 3.v. (it?. 

1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 
By Dr. R. Mouuis. Gd. 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 

Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part 11. 6*’ GU. 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grirnmar. By C. 

Clough Robinson. 9s. 
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1877. 

15. A Olossarv op Words used in the Wapentakes o:^ Manley and 
Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 6d. 

16. A Glossary of Holderncss Words. Ey F. Koss, K. Stead, and 

Holdernkss. With a Map of the District. 4«. 

17. On the Dialects of Klevcn Soiiihorn and South-Western Counties, 
with a new Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucien 
BoNArAiiTK. With Two Maps. l.v. 

18. Iiibliog:ra])hical List. Fart III. completing the AVork, and 

containing u List ^^f Books on Scottish Diy*ects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
and Slang, and Americanisms, with additions to the English List and Index. 
Edited by .1. II. Nodal. 4.s-. €td, I 

19. An Outline of tlie Grj^immar of fWest Somerset. By F. T. 

EjiWoiiTHY, Esa. 5 a*. 1^ 

1878. 

20. A Glossary of Cumherland Words and Phrases. By William 
Dickinson, F. L.S. G.s. 

21. Tusser s Five Hundred Pointes of Good Hushamlrie. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Paine and Sidney J. 
Hkrutauk, B.A. 12.V. (u/. 

22. A Dictionary of Ehiglish Plant Names. By James Bettten, 
E.L.S., and Kobeut Holland. Part 1. (A to F). Us. ik/. 

1879. 

23. Five llopnnted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 
Suffolk, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Kennett’s 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev‘ Professor Skeat, M.A. 7.s. 

24. Supplement to llie Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 

Dickinson, E.L.S. 1.v. 

Etherington. — P ue Studrnt’s Guvmmar oe the HiNid Laeouage. 

By tin? Rev. W. E'l iiERiNGTON, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1H73. 12.v. 

Faber. — A svstematjcal Digest of the Doctrines of Confuciits, 
aroording to the Analects, Great Leaunino, and Doctrine of tin* Mean, 
with iiii Introduction on tli(‘ Autlioritics upon CoNi i'cn’s and Contucianism. 
By Ernst Eaueu, BhcniBh Missionaiy. Translated Irom the (romiaii by P, 
G. von Molk'iidortf. 8vo. s<‘wed, pp. viii. and DU. 1875. 12.v. Gd. 

Facsimiles of Twb Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

Translation by Samuel Birch, LTj D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, iicrculaiieum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A, Henry Rhind, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and lb plates coloured, bound in cloth. 21.v. 

Fallon. — A New Hindustvnl-Enulisu DicTroN.vitv. With Illustra- 
tions from Ilmdustani Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W. Fallon, Ph.D. 
Halle. J’aits 1. to XIX. Boy. Svo. Price Ia-. Gd. oaoh Part. 

To be completed in about 25 I’arts of 4H pages eacli Part, forming together One Volume. 

Farley. — E gyit, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, 
Author of “ 1 he Resources of Turkey,’' etc. Demy 8vo. cl., pp. xvi.- 270. 10.s-. Gd. 
Fausbull. — T he Dasvratha-.Iataka, being the Buddhist Story of King 
iUima. The original Pali 'Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 2*'. Gd. 

Fausboll. — F ive JAtakas, containing a Fairy Talc, a Comical Story, 
and Ihrce Fables. In the original I’fili 'text, accompanied with a 3'ranslation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. Svo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. Gs. 
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Fausboll. — Ten Jatakas, The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7v. M. 

Fausboll. — ^TAtaka. See under JItaka. 

Fiske. — Myths and Myth-Makers: Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 252. 10**. 6d. 

Fornander. — An Account oe the Polynesian IUce: Its Origin and 
Migrations. By A. Fornandeu. Vol. I. Post 8vo., cloth. 7s. Gd. 
Forsyth. — KEroirr op a ^Fl^ion to YAiacuNn jxV 1873, under Conimand 
of Sir T. D. Forsyth, C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 

and Geographical Jnformati(^ii regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund. With io Photogr 'phs, 4 Litho^apliic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan, ^to. cloth, pji^v. and 573. £‘5 5s. 

Foss. — Norwegian GuAMArAU, witli Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English iianguages, and a List of Irtegular Verbs. By Fritii.tof Fos.' 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2.s. 
Foster. — Pre-Histortc Paces of the United States of America. By 
J. W. Foster, LL.U., Author of the “Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley,” etc. With 72 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pj). xvi. and 41G. Ms. 
Fryer. — Ydttodaya. (Exposition of Metre.) By >SAXGTt\u vkiviiita 

Til ERA. A Pali Text, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by iMajor G. E. 
FiiYKH. 8vo. jip. 44. 2.S. Gd. 

Furnivall. — Education in Early England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a ('ollection of 'freatises on ” Manners and Meals in tlie Olden 
'J’ime,” for the Eaily English Text Society. By Frederick J. Purnjvail, 
jM.A., Trinity Hull, Canibtfdge, Member of (''ouncil ot the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. Svo. sewed, pp. 71. Ls. 

Garrett. — A Clansical Dictionary of India, illustrative of the ^ly- 

thology, Philosophy, Literature. Anticpiities, Arts, Manners, (Justoms, etc , of 
the Hindus. By John G mirktt. Svo. pp. x. ami 71)8. clo^h. 21U. 

Garrett. — SuerLiniENT to the adove (Classic vl DicnoNATtv of India. 
By .John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. Svo. cloth, pp. 
l(i(). 7.V. ()d. 

Gautama. — The Institutes of Gautama. Auctores Sanscrit i. 
Gesenius. — IIehrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testa.aieni, 

including the Biblical Chaldee, lom tlie Latin. By, J'Idwakd IIuijt.nson. 
Fifth Edition. Svo. cloth, j)p. xii and lldD. tT Ib.s. 

Gesenius. — IfimREW Gkaaimar. Translated from the Si'venteentli 
Edition. By Dr. T. J Conant. With Grammatical I'^.xercises, and a 
C'hrcstomathy by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, p]). xvi.-.‘l()4. £1, 

Giles. — Chinese Sketches. By IIerdi'.rt A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s 
China Consular Service. 8vo. el., pp. 201. lO.s. (iff. 

Giles. — A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 

By IIeurert A. Giles. 4to. pp. (i5. £’l 8.>. 

Giles. — Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character. By IIerrert A. 
Giles. Svo. pp. 118. 15.v. 

Giles. — Chinese wuhout a Teacher. Being a (^)llection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. \1 ith a Vocabulary. By lii'.uHKUT 
A. Giles. 12mo. pp 60. 5.v. 

Giles. — Be(T)rd of the Buddhist 1vin(;doms. Translated from tlie 
Chinese by H. A. Giles, of H.M. Consular {Service, ‘^vo. sewed, pp. 
X.-129. bs. 
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diles. — The San Tzit Chtng ; or, Three Character Classic ; and thS 
Ch’Jen Tsu Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Heubert a. Giles. ]2mo. pp. 28. 2s. 6d. 

Giles. — A Glossary of Keference on Subjects connected with the 
Far East. By H. A. Giles, of H.I^. China Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. V.-J83. 7s. 6(i. 

Giles — Hebrew and Christian Eecords. An Historical Enquiry 
concerning the Age and Authorship of the Old and New Testaments. By the 
Rev. Dr. Giles, Rector of Sutton, Surrey, and formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Now first published complete, 2 Vols. Vol. 1., 
Hebrew Records; Vol. II., Christian Recoyjis. 8vo. cloth, pp. 442 and 440. 
1877. 24«. 

Gliddon. — Ancient Egypt, Her Honuidents, Hieroglyphics, History, 
Archaeology, and other subjects connected ^^ith Ilieroglyphical Literature. By 
George R. Gliddon, late •United States Consul, at Cairo. 16th Edition. 
Revised and Corrected, with an Appendix.’ 4to. sewed, pp. 6’8. ‘2.v. 6d. 

God. — Hook of God. Ily 0. 8vo. cloth. Vol. 1. : The Apocalypse, 
pp. (>47. 12 a. 6^/. — Vol IT. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 752. 14s.— 
Vol. HI. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. IGs. 

Goldstiicker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. II. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Inde\, serving as a Sanskrit- I''ngli8h Vocabulary. By 
Thkudou (JoLnsTucKER. I’arts I. to VI 4to. pp. 400. 185G-18G8. 6.v. each. 

Goldstiicker. — Panint : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
Ms. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Horae Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the MANAVA-K.tf».i‘A-SuTRA, with the Commentary 
of Kum AR iLA-SwAMiN. By TiiKODoit GoLDbTucKER. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
2f)H, cloth. £2 2.S. 

Goldstiicker. — On the Deficfencies in the Present Administration 
OF Hindu Laav , being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Theodor GoldstUckku, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, 6cc. Demy 8vo. pp. 5G, sewed. H. 6d. 

Gover. — The E'olk-Songs of Southern India. Py Charles E. Gover. 
8vo. pp \^\u. and 209, cloth 10&-. 6d. 

Grammatography. — A AIandae of Hefe hence to tho Alphabets of 
^ Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 

Bam-hohn. Rtjyal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Tbc' “ fir.'inuiiatop-riii)hy” is ottiTed t(» tlie public as a compj'ndious intruiluction to the* reading 

of tlio n»oht iiniiortaut ancient .ind modem l.iiiguages. Snniile lu its design, it >*111 be eoiisulted 

with adMuitagc by the philological student, the amateur liuguist, the booUsellei, the corrector of 

the press, and the diligent comiiositor. 


Afghan (or Pushto). 
Amharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic (Jharacters. 
Aruienian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 
BCigis, 

Biuinese. 

Canare.^ie (or Carnataca). 
Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-Glagolitic. 

Cufic. 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic) . 


AnriiAUETirAT. index. 

Czeeliian(or Bohemian). Hebi ew' (current hand). 

IlehicAv (Judieo-Ccr- 


Daiiish. 

licmotie. Ilunganau. [man), 

Kstrangelo. Ilh'nan. 

Ethiopic. In^h. 

Etruscan. Italian (Old). 

(leorgian. Japanese. 

German. Javanese. 

Glagolitic. I.ettish. 

(jothic. Mantshu. 

Gieek. Median Cuneiform. 

Greek Ljg.alurcs. Modern Cireek( Romaic) 

Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. 

G n j ei at I ( or G u zzeratte ) . N u m i d i an 

Hieratic. OUlSlavonie^orCyrillic) 

1 1 ierogly phics. ralmyrcmau. 

Hebrew'. Persian. 

Hebrew' (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform, 

llcbrew (Rabbinical). Pbonucian. 


polish. 

I’ushto (or Afghan). 
Honiai c ( Modern G reek 
Russian. 

Runes. 

►Samaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. 

Slavonic (Old), 

Sorhian (or Wendish). 
Swedish. 

Syriac. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

I'ibetan. 

Turkish. 

Wallachian. 

AVendish (or Sorbian), 
Zend. 
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^Grassmann. — W orteebuch zttm Riq-Veda. Von Hermann Grassmann, 
Professor am Marienstifts-Gymnasium zu Stettin. 8vo. pp. 1775. £l 10«. 

Green. — SnfkESPEARE and the Em blem- Writers : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 

Emblem-Book Literature down a.d. iGlfi. By Henry Green, M.^. In 

one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £\ ll.y. 6^/ ; large 
imperial 8 vo. 1870. £'l Via, iod. 

Grey. — Handbook of AFurcAN, AtrsTRALiAN, and Polynesian Pni- 
LOLoov, as represented in the Library of Ilis Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., IJer Majesty’s HJI'h Commissioner of the J3ape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by SK Gi.oroe Grey and Dr. H. 1. Blelk. 

Vol. 1. Fart 1. — South Africa , 8vo. pp. 180. 20 j. 

Vol. I. Fart 2. — Atrica (Nca tlitof the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 4a. 

Vol. I. Farts. — Mada{?ascai . 8vo. pp. 21. 2^ 

Vol. n. Fart 1.— Australia. S’jp. pp iv. and 14. 3s. 

Vol. 11. Part 2. — Fapuan Lauf^if.ifres of the Loyalty Tshands and New Hebrides, compris- 
int? those of the Islands of Nengonc, Lilu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
olhois. Hvo. p. 12. Is. 

Vol. II. Parts. — P’iji Islands and Rotuma (with Supphinent to Part IT., Papuan Lan- 
gnaaes, and i’urt L, Australia). 8vo. nn. 34. 2.s 

Vol. 11. Part 4. — New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
7(». 7s. 

Vol. II. Part I [cant mnat urn). — I’olvnesia an<l Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77*lf)4. 7s. 

Vol. HI. Part J Mann.senpts and Incunalih'.s, 8vo. pp. vm. and 21. 2i. 

Vol. IV. Part 1. — Early Printed Books. Enaland. Hvo. pp vi. and 2l)(). 12s. 

Grey. — Maori Mementos: being' u Series of A ildre.s.sFs presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Str George Grey, K.C B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Lxplanatoiy Note.s ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By C II. Oliver B. Daves. Hvo, jip. iv. and cloth. 12«. 

Grifiill. — The ]Ia. 7 As of TiiE^rijN.iAB. Ihdng the History of the Prin- 
ci])al States in the Punjab, and their Political Belations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lefel H. (iRiri’iN, Bengal Civil Service, Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of “ The Punjab Chiefs,” etc. Second 
edition. Royal Hvo., pp. xiv. and ()30. 21 a. 

Griffis. — TifE Mikm)o’s Kmpthk. Eoolc I. History •of Japan from 
060 no. to 1872 a.d. Book II. IVisonnl Ex]kricnees, ObsiTviitions, and 
Studies ill Jaiuui, 1870-74. By AV. E. Guii'iis. Illustrated. 8iu cl., pp. 
620. .£1. 

Griffith. — Scenes from the K\mat\nv, Megii vdetv, etc. Translated 
by Raleji T H. GuiEirnt, Al.A., JViiicipal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 810. ])p. xviii., 2 11-, cloth. Os. 

Conti, N' l's — Prclacc —Ayodhja — Ra\:ui Hooim tl — The Birth of llani.i — Tin* lloir app.Trcnt — 

Manthara’h (iUiIl’ — D. ih.u.itli.i’h O.ith -I'he Slri>-m*»tli»'i - Mothci and Son - 'I'hv Tiuuuiih of 

Love— Fare w I'll f— Till’ Henint’t. Son — Tin’ Tnal of Tiulh — Tin' Fnni-t— The Rape ol Situ — 

KamaV Despair— The Messenger Cloud — Khuiubakarna— The Supiiliaiit Dnvo— Tine Cllory — 

Feed the Foor — Tlie Wise Scholar. 

Griffith. — The KAm.^yan of Yalmiki. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralimi T. H. Grifmth, M.A., I’rincipal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 

Vol. I., containing Books T. and 11. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 410, cloth. 

1870. 18.1. 

Vol. II., containing Book 11.. with additional Jsotes and Index of Names. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. 18s, 

Vol. Ill, Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872. I5s. 

Vol. IV. Demy Hvo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873 18s. 

Vol. V. Demy Hvo. pp. 368, cloth. 1875. 1 'n. 

Griffith. — The Birth of the War God. A Poem by XiuDAsA. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By T. H. Grii fith, 

M.A., IVinciptil of Benares College. Second edition, post 8va. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 116. da. 
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Grout. — The Isizulij : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied* 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Guout 
8vo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21s. « 

Gubernatis. — Zoological Mythology ; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo oe Gt eeunatis, Professor^of Sanskrit and (’omparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superior! e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 4.32, vii. and 442. 28s. 

Gundert. — A Malayalvm and English Dicttonaky. By Bev. H. 
Gunueut, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1J16. 10#. 

Haas. — CATAi.oorE of Sakskkit and Bata Hooks in the LinuAity of 
THE BiiiTiMi lMusj%' M. By Dr. Eunst Printed hy J’crmissiou of tlio 

Trnstcos of tlic Biitish Musc'um. 4to. clotli/pp. 200. £1 1#. 

Hufiz of Shiraz. — Selections fkom iiis^J*okms. Translated from tho 
Persian by Hekman Bicknfia.. ^V’ith IVoface by A. S. Bicknet-l. Demy 
4to., pp. x.v. and 384, printed on fine si out plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. HEJtnEnT, 
U.A. jC2 2.S. 

Haldemau. — Pennsylvania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Intnsion of English. By S. S. IIaldeman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
jmrative J^hilology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
>iii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3#. dd. 

Hall. — IMode.en English. By IhTZEnwvini Hall, M.A., lion. D.C.L., 
Oxoii. Cr. 8 VO. elolli, ])p. xii. ami 304. lO.v. (h/. 

Hall. — On P^Ntijjsrr Ahilctives in -Aule, with Special Ilofcronce to 
Beliahle. By Fiizkdwahj) Hall, C.E., M.A., Uon.D.G.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Oown 8vo. clot|i, pp. viii. and 2.38. 7.v. Od. 

Hans Breitmann. — Sec under Lela.m). 

Hardy. — Christianity and Btiddhism Comfared. By the late Bev, 
R. SrENt’E ITAiiin, ITon. Meniher Boyal Asiatic Socie ty. 8vo. sd. ])p. 138. 6#. 

Hassoun, — Tii,e Diwan of Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of tho 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoi n. AVilh Illustra- 
tions. 4 to. pp. 43. 3s. Gd. 

Haswell. — Giiammatjcal Kotes and Yocabulary of the 1’eguan 
Language. To wlneli are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
Haswell. 8vo. pp. \vi. and lOO. 1,7*. 

H#hg. — "I HE Boo^f OF Aili»a Yikaf. Tho Pahlavi text ])r( pared by 
Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Beviscd and collated with further M 88., with 
an English translation ami Introduction, and an Appendix contuining the Texts 
and Translations of the fiosht-i Fryano and Iladokht Nask. By Martin 
Haig, I’h.D., Profe.^sor of Sanskrit ami CornparatiNc Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assi.sted by K. W. West, Ph.D. I’uhlished hy order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Jxxx., v., and 3 Hi. jt"! J#. 

Haug. — A Lecture on an Origin vl Sreech of Zoroaster (Yiisiui 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1885. 2.v. 

Haug. — The Aitareya Bratih.vnam of the Big Veda : containing the 

Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the \ edic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Mariin IIauo, Ph.D., Supeiintcndent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona (’ollege, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with l*rcface, Introductory ICssay, and a Maji 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Trausla- 
cion with Notes, pp. 51 1. jC2 2.y. 
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Haug.— An Old Zand-Paulavi Glossaet. Edited in the Original 

Characters^ with a Transliteration in Homan Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index, liy Dkstuii Uosuengji Jamaspji, High -priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Rev. with Notes and Intro, by Martin Haug, 
Ph.D. Publ. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 1:32.» 15#. 
Haug. — A n Old PAniAvi-PAy.AND Olo.ssaey. Ed., with Alplinbetical 
Index, by Dhstuu IIoshanoji Jamaspji A.sa, High Priest of the I’arsis in 
Malwa. Kev. and Enl., with Intro. Essay on the Pahlavi Language, by M. Haug, 
Ph.D. Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8Vb. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sd. 1870. 28*. 
Haug. — Essays un the SaAied Language, Writings, and Pilligion 
OF THE Pausis. By Mari|n Haug, I'h D., late pAifessor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at thj university of Alunich. Second Edition. Edited 
by E. W. West, Ph.D. Post 8vo. j)p. xvi. and 428, cloth, Iti*. 

Hawken. — Uj*a-Sastra : Co^Mnuiiils, Lfflguistic and Doctrinal, on 
Sacred and Mythic Literature. I By J. D. Hawke.v. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii.-288. 
7.V. hV/. * 

Heaviside. — American Antjqttities ; or, the Kew World th(! Old, and 

the Old World the New. By John T. C. Huavisiuf. 8vo. pp. 48, sewed. 1*. Gr/. 

Hebrew Literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £1 !.<?. 
per Serii^s. 1872-3. A7r.s‘^ ^Series. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
228. 10.V. 

Vol. II. "J'he Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah. Edited from MSS,, and 
'JVanslatcd with Notes, Introduction.s, and Indexes, hy M. Fkiuulundek, 
Ph.D. Vol 1. Tianslatioii of the Commontary. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xxvih. and 332. IDj. G<L 

Vol. Ill The Commentary of Jbn Ezra A"ol. II. The Anglican Version of 
the Book of the l^rophet fsaiah amended ae.eordiiig to the Coramentiiry of 
Ibn Ezia. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 112. 4 a-. Grf, 

1877. Sec())id Serin. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Liteiatnre. Vol. 11. Edited^ by the Rev. A. 

Lowy. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 27G. 10*. 

Vol. 11. 'I he Commentaiy of Ibn Ezra. Vol. 111. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 172. 7.S. 

Vol. III. Ibn I'.zra Literature. Vol. IV. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
Jbn Ezra. By M. Fkiedluvde , Ph D. Demy 8vo cloth, pp X.-252 
and 78. ]2ii. 6<L 

Hepburn. — A Japanese and Enguisif Dictionary'.* With an Enp:lish 
and Japanese Index. Hy J. C. Hephurn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. .xxxii., 032 and 201. X’8 8«. 

Hepburn. — ^Japanese-Engjush and Enguisii-J vdanese Djctionaky. By 
J. C. UKrDEUN, M.U., 1J..D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. 18*. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to (kiNYERSATioN in tbe Engi^tsii and Chinese 

Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsev\here. 
By Stanislas Hernis-z. Square 8 vo. pp. 271, sewed, lo.v. 0#/. 

The Chilli so oharaotovfl cont.iinod in tins work an* from the oolloctions of Chinosc groups, 
engraved on stool, and cast into niovoablo typos, f)}' Mr. Marcollin Uegrand, engiaior of the 
Imperial I’nutmg Oliico at runs. They are used hy most of the missions to China. 

Hincks. — Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo.; pp. 44, sewed. U. 

Hodgson. — BjSSAYs on the Languages, Literature, and Religion 
OP Nepal and Tibet; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. M. Hodgson, lute 
Britiih Miniiter at Nepkl. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 288. 14.v. 


a 
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Lii[tgxihtic Publications of Trubner 8f Co.^ 


Hoffinann. — Shopping Dialogites, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, se^ed. 5s. 

Hoffinann, J. J. — A Japanese Grammak. Second Edition. Large 

8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two^platcs. £1 Is. 

Holbein Society. — Subscription £1 Is. per annum. A List of Publi- 
cations to be had on application. 

Hopkins. — Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language. With 
a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hal), Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. iv. GfL 

Howse. — A Grammar of the Cree LAroHAGE. With which is com- 
bined an analy.sis of the Ohippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F. R. G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and i^24, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter. — A Statistical Account of Be/gal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., 
LL.D. Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India; one of 
the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society; M.R.G.S. ; and Honorary Member 
of various Learned Societies. 


VOL. 

I. 21 Piirpiintih unci SundarhanB. 

II. Nucl)}’;i and .L bsrjr. 

HI Midii'apui, lli'ialf and Ilournh. 

IV. UnnlNN.'in. Lnbln'im and Uiinkur.l. 

V. Dacca, Rakarguiij, Farfdpur and Mai- 
nian''inh. 

VI. ( hittaffonpr Hill Tracts, Chitt.i^ror.p, 
Norikhftir, Tipy)crah, and Hill Tipperah 
State. 

VII M(‘ldah. llanf»pur and Dinrgpur. 

VI IT. lliljKh.'ih/ and IJofritl. 

IX. Mursliid {ib;ld and PlUntii. 


VOL. 

X. Ddrjflinp, Jalpiligurl and Kuch Behar 

XI. Patna and S.lian. [State. 

XII. GajA and Slifibab.'id 

XIII. Tuimt and Cbamprwan. 

XIV. BhAKidpur and Saiilal Pargands. 

XV. Montfhyr and Purniah, 

XVI Hazdnb.lifh and Lolidrdapr.'i, 

XVII Siiifjbhuin, Chutid, Ndf? pur Tributary 
States and Mdnbhdm. 

XVIII. Cuttack and Ralasor. 

XTX. l^urf, and Orissa Tributary States. 

Fishcnos, Botany, and General Index. 


Publislied by command of the Government of India. In 20 Vols. 8vo. half- 
morocco. £5. 


Hunter (E. M.) — An Account of the British Settlement of Aden 
in Arabia. , Compiled by Captain F. M. HuntcK, F.H.G.S., F.U.A.S., 
Assi.stant Political Resident, Aden. Demy 8vo. half-morocco, pp. xii.-232. 
7.S. bV/.- 

IkhWilnu-s Safa; or, Broth er.«« of Purity. Describing the Contention 
between Men and Beasts ,a.s to the Superiority of the Iliiniau Itaee. Traiislated 
from the llimlustani by Prore.ssor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7«. 

Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental ItcRoaroh in Arcliooo- 

logv. History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Hciiokss, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. J^ublished 12 numbers 
per anuiim. Subscription £2. 

Ingleby. — Shakespeare : llic Alan and the Book. By C. M. Ingleby, 
M.A., I..L. D. 8vo boards, pp. 172. 6.v. 

Inman. — Ancient Paoan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 
AND Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.I). Second Edition. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7s. fid. 

Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Malu-Vistara — See under Auctores Sanscriti. 


Jami, Mulla. — Salaman TJ Absal. An Allegorical Bomance ; being 

one of the Seven Poems entitled the Haft Aiirang of Mullfi JamT, now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
House, and in private collections, with various readings, by Foubls 
Falconer, M.A., M.il.A.S. 4to. cloth, pp. 92, 1850. 7s, (id. 
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Jataka (The) ; together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 
Anterior l^rth ol^Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 
Pali by V. Fausholl, and Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. VqI. 1. Text. 
Demy 8vov cloth, pp. 512. 28s. 

The Jataka ’M b a collection of Icffenda m Pali, relating the history of Buddha’s •trans- 
migration before he wa» horn as Gotaina. T»»e great aiiiiquitv of this work is authenticated 
by its forming part of the Macred canon of the bouthern Buddhists, wliicli was finally settled at 
the last Council m 246 ii.c The toheetion has long been known as a storehouse of ancient 
fablc«> and as the most original attainable source to wdiich almost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from the Panchatantra and Pilpay’s fables down to the nursi ry stone's of the present 
day, IS traceable; and it has been considered desir.ible, in the interest of Buddhistic studies na 
well as for more general literary ptiaiioses, that an edition and translation of tin* complete 
'Work should be prepared. The presen" publication is intended to supply this want — Afhetupum. 

Jenkins's Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — An English Dictionaky of all 

except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and F'oreign Moneys, Weights and Masur^. By Jabkz Jenkins. 64mo., 
pp, 5G4, eloth. Is. 6</. I 

Johnson. — Ohiental BeligiqIs^s. See TrUbner’s Oriental Series. 

Kalid-i-Afghani. — Translation of the TCalidm- Afghani, the Text- 
book for the Piikkhto Exiimination, with Notes, Historical, (rfograpbical, 
Grammatical, and Explanatory. By Tiievou Chichele Plowden. Imp. 8vo. 
pp. XX. and 4()G, with a Map. Lahor$, 1876, £2 2s. 

Kasikii. — A (k)MHENTAKY ON PaNINt’s Gr VMM.tTIC \ L ApTIORISMS. By 
Pandit Jayadita'A. Edited by Pandit Bala b\srKi, Prof. Saiisk. Coll., 
Benares. First part, 8vo pp. 490. IGs. 

Kellogg. — A Grammar of thk Hindi T/ANgx^vge, in which nre trofitod 
the Standard Hindi, Bruj, and the Ea>(< rii lliniH of the Bamajan of Tulsi 
Das ; aKo the (’olltaiiiiai Dlalt^^.^ of Marttar, Kntnaon, Avadli, Bagliclkhand, 
Bhojpnr, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By tlic Ilcv. S. II. Kelloug, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. -lOO. ‘il.f. 

Kern. — The Aryabhatiya, with the Commentary Rhatadipika of 
Paramadiyvara, edited by Dr. H. Kekn. 4to. pp xii. and 107. O'*’. 

Kern. — The Bi{Hat-8\niutA ; or, Complete Systeifi of Katuvjil 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira Translated from San.skrit into EnglUl) hy Dr. H. 
Keen, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part 1. 8vo pp. 60, 
stitched. Parts 2 and pp. 5 1-1 64. Parl tpp. 166 210. Part 6 pp. 21 1 2Gf). 
I’art G pp. 2()7-*'BiO. I'nec 2v. each part. [ ITi// be (‘onii/htttf m Isiuc VurtH. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Tllumiuator of the Understanding). By Mnulavi 
llafi'zu’d-din. A new' edition of the Hmdustfini 'I’exI, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edwaud B. E.x^rwiciv, M.P., F. R.8., 
F.S.A., M.ILA.S., Proleshor of Hindustani at the late P.ust India Company's 
College at Ilaileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and a21. 18.s. 

Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese LumvRY of thf. Royal Asiatic 
Society'. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo, pp. 58, sew'ed. l.s’. 

Kielhorn. — A Grammar of thf Svnskrit Langi age. By F. Kikltiorn, 
Ph I)., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deeean College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 18(i7. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 200. cloth. 1870. 10.v. Grf. 

Kielhorn. — Katy.vyana and Patanjali. Their Behition to each other 
and to Panini. By F. Kielhorn, Ph. D. , Prof, ol Orient. Lang. Poona. Svo. 
pp. G4. 187C. 3.V. G(l. 

Kilgour. — The Hebrew or Iberian Haci., incliuling^ the Pehisi^ians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kilgour. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 7G. 1872. 2.v, Gr/. 

Kistner. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bihlioorajdih id Essay. By 
OiTO Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2.s. Gd. 
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Lir^uhtic Publications of TriibnenS^ Co., 

Koch. — A HisToiticAL Orammak of tkk Enolisii L^tnguage. !By C. F. 
Koch. Translated into English. Edited, Enlarged, anj. Anno^ted by the Rev. 
li, Moiuiib, LL.D., M.A. [Nearly ready, 

Koran (The).- Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, A.n. 1284 (1867). 

ICmo. pp. 942. 7s, 6d, • 

Koran (The). — See Sale, and Triihner’s Oriental Seriess. 

Kramers’ New Pocket Dictionary of the English’ and Dutch 

Languages. Royal 32mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 714. 4s. 

Kroeger. — 'I 'ttk Minnesinger of GERMANi'i, Jly A. E. Kroeger. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 2^1. 7s. 

CoKTENTs.- rhaptor 1. The Minn»‘sinprpr and tne iMnjDiwmpr. — IT. The Minnelay. — III. The 
lllvmt* MiiiTie.sonp.— IV. Walther Non der Vopel\v<>idc. — Y. tj'li’ich von Lichtenstoin. — VI. The 
(‘tncal lloinimcos of tho Minne.singcr and Gottlriod von Strussburg’s ‘ Tristan and Isolde.” 

Lacombe. — Dictionnaire et Gtiummaire de la Langue des Gris, 
|)ar le Rev. Pore Ai.b. Lacomme. Rvo. paj^r, pp. xx. and 713,iv. and 190. 21 a. 
LaghnKanmudi. A Sanskrit (Grammar. J5y Varadartija. With an English 
Version, ('oinmentarv, and References. By James R. Bai.t.antyne, LL D., 
Principal of the Sanskrit Cidlege, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. 
£\ lU. ( id . 

Land. — The Piitnciples of Herrew Grammar. Ey J. P. N. Land, 
Piofessor of Logie and ]Metaph\>i(‘ in the TTniversity of Leyden. Trarmhited 
fioin the Duleh liy llEOiNALn Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 
Sounds. Part II. Words. Ciown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Legge. — CoNFFtHANTsM IN IIelation to Chrlstianity. a Paper 
Bead before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By 
Bcv. Jamus Lkggb, D.D., LL.D. Svo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. 1a*. dd . 

Legge. — The ChiiNESE (Tasstcs. With a Translation, Critical and 
Lxegetieal Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, 
D.IJ., ofthe London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol. I. containing Confucian .Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. ♦Svo. pp. -ViO, cloth. £'2 2a-. 

Vol. IJ., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. ()34, cloth. £2 2«. 

Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo- King, or the Books of 
Tang, the; Books of Yu, the Books of Hca, the Books of Shang, and the Pro* 
legomena. Royal 8vo pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. 111. Part IL containing tlie Fifth 1‘art of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. pj). 2S1 — 788, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the Fir.st Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States ; and the Prolegonieua. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182- 244. £2 2s. 

V(d IV. I’art IT. containing the 2nd, 8rd and 4th Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 
Odes and Praise- Song.s, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part 1. containing Dukes Yin, Ilwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and ClRing ; and the Prolegomena. Royal Hvo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part TI. Contents: — Dukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the indexes. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 2s. 

Legge. — The Ciiinese Classics. Irauslatod into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Legge, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. 1. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
,838. I0,y. ( id . 

Vol. II. The Life and Works of Moncius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 412. 12«. 

A ol. III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 482. 12 a. 
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Legge. — iNAUGUR.t Lectore on the Oonstitittinci op a Chinese Chaii; 
in the UniveraityVf Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct. 27th, 
1876, by Rev. Ja^eh Leoge, M.A., LL.!)., IVofessor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at C^xford. 8vo. pp. *28, sewed. 6//. 

Leigh. — The Eeligion of the Worlh. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo. 

pp. xii. 6’6, cloth. 1869. 2«. Qd. 

Leitner. — Introduction to a Philosophical Grammar of Arabic. 
Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar. 
By G. W. Leitnru. Svo.^sewed, pp. #52. Lahore. 4.V. 

Leitner. — Sintn-1-Lslam. "Bcin" a Sketch f/ the History and 

Literature of Muhammadanism and their place in Universal History. For the 
use of Mauhis. By G. W. Leitnkk. I*art 1. The Parly History of Arabia 
to the fall of the Abassides. 8vo. sewed, ^ahon . 6.9. 

Leland. — The Knoltsu Giiv|[es and their Language. By Charles 
G. 1..ELAND. Second PditioiY Crown 8 vo. cloth, pp. 27G. Is. M, 

Leland. — The Breitmann livLLAiis. The only Authorized Edition. 
Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Sehwackenhammer, By (hi art.es 
G. Leland. Crown 8vo handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. bs. 

Hans Breitmann’s Party. "With other Btdlads. ]5y CTiarles 
G. Leland. Tenth Edition. Square, pp xvi. and 74, cloth. 29. Or/. 

Hans Breitmann’s Chklstmas. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. ICELAND. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. Ll 

Hans Breitmann as a Politicfan. By Charles G. Leland. Second 
edition. Square, pp. 72, sev^ed. I9. 

Hans Breitmann in Oiu rcit. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 80, sewed, l.v. 

Hans Breitm.xnn as an Uhlan. Six Kew Ballads, a Glossary. 
Square, pp. 72, sewed. l.v. 

Leland. — Fusang ; or, the Discovery of Amoricii by Chinese Buddhist 
Pnest.s in the Fifth Century. By Cuaule.s G. Leland. CT. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 7s‘. Od. 

Leland. — English Girsy Sonits. In Bomraany, with Metrical Enj^lish 
Translations. ]iy ('iiakles (1. Leland, Author of “#1116 Engli.Hh Gipsies,’’ 
etc.; Prof. E. Jf. Palmer; and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 79. Gd. 

Leland. — Pidgin-Englisii Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories in the 
(Uiiiia-EngUsh Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By (Biarles G. Leland. F(‘ap, 
8vo. cl., pp. viii. and 140. 1876. 69. 

Leo. — Four Cuapter.s of North’s Plutarch. Containing the Lives 
of Oaius Marcius Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, Marcus Antoninus, and Marcus 
Brutus, as Sources to Shakespeare’s Tragedies, Coriolanus, Julius Cmsar, and 
Antony and Cleopatra; and partly to Hamlet and Timou of Athens. Photo- 
lithograpbed in the size of the Edition of With Preface, Notes com- 

paring the Text of the Editions of 1579, 1595, 1605, and 1612 ; and Kclercnce 
Notes to the Text of the Tragedies of Shaaespeare. E«liled by Prof. P. A. 
Leo, T*h.D. In one volume, folio, elegantly bound, pp. 22 ot letterpress and 
130 pp. of facsimiles. £\ II9. Gd. 

The Library Edition is limited to 250 copies, at the price .£1 1 D. Gd. 

Of the Amateur Edition .bO copies have been struck off or a bujicrior large 
hand-made paper, price £3 3s. per copy. 
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Leonowens. — T he English Governess at the! Siamese Court 
beieg Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace aj Bangkok. By Anna 
HAK ttiBa'TB Lkonowbnh. With Illustrations from Protogray^hs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp, x. a^»d 33*J. 1870 ]2«. 

Leonowens. — T he Romance of Siam#:se Harem Life. By Mrs. Anna 

H. Leonowens, Author of “ 'I’he English Governess at the Siamese Court.” 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 14«. 

Literature. — ^^F ransactions of the Royal Society of Literature of 
the United Kingdom. First Series, 6 parts ^.n 3 vols. 4to. plates ; 1827 -39. 
Second Scries, 10 iols. or 30 parts, and vol. xi. parts 1 and *2, 8vo. plates, 
1843-76. A complete set, as far as published, £10 IOa*. A list of the contents 
of the volumes and parts on application. 

I^Lobscheid. - I^nglish anh Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin I*ronunciation. By the Rev. Lonscniiii), Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.l.R.G.S, A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. , Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts, 8s. 

Lobscheid. — C hinese and English Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.l R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. bOO, 

bound. £2 8,s. 

Ludewig. — The Literature of American Ahoiitginal Languages. By 
Hkiiman Fi. Lcdi-wjo W'ith Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. 
Tuuneii. Edited by Nicolas Tuubnrti. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves ; Dn 
Ludewig's Preface, pp. v. — viii.; Editor’s Preface, pp. iv.— xii ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii, — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv — xxiv., followed by List of (’ontc^ts. Then follow’ Dr Ludewig’s 
Bibliothwa GIottie.a, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Flditor, pp. 
1 — 2(»9 ; Ibofessor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 2 1 0 — 246; Index, pp. 247 — 266; and List of 
Errata, pp. 267, 268. Ilandsoinely bound in cloth. lO.v. iid. 

LuZZattO. (htAMMAR GE THE BiBLICAL ChaLDATC LANGUAGE AND THE 

Talmi’d Badylonical Ithoms. By S. D. Iaj/zatto. Tianslutcd I'rom the 
Italian by J. 8. Goldammer. Or. 8vo. cl., pp. 122. 7«. 6<7. 

Maegowan. — A Manual of the Amoy Couaiquial. By Rev. J. 

Macgowan, of tlie London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 1871. £1 l.v. 

Mackay. — The Gaelic Eti^mology of the Lang cages of Western 
Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects. Bv Charles Magkay, LL.D. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp, xxxii. and 604. 42«. 

McClatchie. — A Translation of Section Forty-nine of the 
“Complete Works” of the Philosopher Choo-F’oo-Tze, with Explanatory 
Notes. By the Rev. Thomas McClatchie, M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii. and 
162. 

Maclay and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Langi’age in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. II. S. Maclay, D D., of the 
Methodist Epi.seopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Bai.dw’IN, A,M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 4.v. 

Mahabbarata. Transkitod into Ilincli for Madan Moitun Bhatt, hy 
Krishnachandradiiarmadhikakin of Bciiaies. ((-ontuining all but the 
Harivaiibiu) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 674, 810, and 1106. £3 '68. 
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!Bfl[Blia>->VirarGharit|L ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Hama. 
An Indian t^ranV in Seven Acts. Translated into Knglish Prose from the 
Sanskrit of BhavaMiuti. By John Pickfoiu>, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. Ss, 

Maino-i-Khard (Taa Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit 
Texts (in Roman characters) as •arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, m the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Cilossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi ecjuivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp 
481. 1871. 16s. 

Maltby . — A Pkactical Handbook op tup IJiuya or Odiya Laxgtjage. 
By Thomas J. Maltry, Esq., Madras C.S. 8vo. fip. xiii. and 201. 1874. 

10s. 6d. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidil 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Ki^akii.v-Swamin. A Facsimile o 
. the MS. No, 17, in the Librariof Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
With a Preface by Tiieodou ^oldstuckeh. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. 4.v. 

ManipTilus Vocabulorum ; A Rhyming Dictionary of the* English 

Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, bj 
IlbNiiv B. W'liEATLLY. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 570, cloth. I4.v. 

Manning. — An Inquiry into the (’nARAcxER anu Origin of tiu 
PosSKs.sivE Augment in English and in Cognate llialccts. By the latt 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. I2.s. 

March. — A CoMrAUAiiVE Grammar op the Ancu^o-Saxon Language; 

in which its forms are illustrated hy those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Ffiesic, Old Norse, and Old Hii*h-tjerman. By 
Francis A. March, LL.J). Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 25.j. 1877. lU.s, 

Mariette. — The ^Monuments op XJrPKR Pk.'Yi*T. A Translation of the 
Itineraire de la Haute Egypte, of Auguste Mariette Bey. By Al.paONst 
M ARUIETTK. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. V11.-261. 7*. ( id . • 

Markham. —Quichua Grammar and Dictionaky. Contributions to- 

w’ards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas ol 
Peru; collected by Ci kments R. Markham, F.8.A., (’orr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of “ Cuzco and Lima,*' and “Travels in Peru and 
India." In one vol. ciown 8vo., pp. 225, cloth. £l. ll.v. Od. 

Markham. — Oelanta: A Drama in the (iuJunuA Language. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements R. Markham, F.U.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7 a‘. 6<ri. 

Markham. — A Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio, Countess of 
Chitjchon, and Vice-Quecn of Peru, a.d. 1029-59. Witli a I’lea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., 
F. R.S., Commenilador da Real Ordeiu de Christo, Soeius Acadernite Ciesareae 
JS’aturie Curiosorum Cognomen Chinchoii. bmull 4 to, pp. 112. W'lth a Map, 
2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Uoxburglie binding. 20.V. 

Markham. — The Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle, 
B.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Mauiiiiig to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and jMr. Manning, 
by Clements R Markham, C.B., F.R.JS. Demy 8vo., with Maji^ and Illus- 
trations, pp. clxi. 514, cl. 21.S. 

Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia. New Internatioual Edition. 

JSee under Numismata Orientalia. 
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Mason. — T he Tali Text of KAcncnATANo’s Gr\m]^vk, with English 
Annotations. By Fuancih Mason, I) D. T. The Ttyi Aphorisms, I to 673. 

1 1. The FiiKlish Annotations, including the various ReauTigs of C\x independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, aj(i the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of t^'e Aphorisms. In Two 
IVts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 2(‘8, 75, and Toongoo, 1*871. £l 11«. 6<f. 

Mathews. — Abraham ben Ezra’s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 

TicLKs, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Matiiewk, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2.v. Qd. 

Mathuraprastida Misra. — A Trilingual IKcTioNARy, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in ^English, Urdu, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
Engli.sh, and in Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Matiiitua- 
, rRASAiiA Mi.sra, Second MasJ«r, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. 2.s. 

Matthews. — Ethnology and Thiloloo^ of the Hidatsa Indians. 
By Washington INIatttiews, Assistant Sn*geon, U.S. Army. Cnnlvnifi : — 
Ethnography, Philology, (Irammar, Dictionary, and English- Hidatsa Voca- 
bulary. 8vo. cloth. £1 11.V. i\d. 

Mayers. — Ti.lustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By William Freijekick Mavi.us, E.sq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 24', sewed. 1869. Lv. 6d. 

Mayers — The ('hinese Header’s Manual. A Ifundbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and Genernl Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Maymis, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy Hvo. pp. xxiv. and 4 lO. £1 5*. 

Mayers. — Treaties detween the P^MUntE of China and Foreign 

Powers, together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trade, etc. 
Edited by W. F Mayers, Chinese Secretary to 11. B. M.’s Legation at Peking. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 21-0. 1877. 25.s. 

Mayers. — The Chtnese Goyeknment. A ^Inniinl of Chino.'^o Titles, 

Categorically ‘arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. Hy W. F. Mayeus, 
Chinese Secretary to I LB. M.’s Legation at I’cking. Royal 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii.-lCO. 1878. cCl 8.S. 

Mayers. — The Anglo-(’iiinese Calendar Manual. A Handbook of 

Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
ISfiO to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 
etc. ('ompiled by AV. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary, H.B.M.’s Legation, 
Peking. 2nd Edition. Sewed, pp. 28. Is. (id. 

Medhiirst. — Chinese 1)ialo(jues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhukst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. J8«. 

Megasthenes. — Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian. Being a I’ranslation of the Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes 
collected by Dr. Schwanberk, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. 
By .J. W. McCrinole, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, 
etc. With Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xii.-224. 1877. 7s. dd. 

Megha-Duta (The). ( Cloud -Mo-ssengcr.) By Kalidasa. Translated 

from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, JM. A., F. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Fkancts Johnson, sometime 
Professoi of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Hailey bury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10«. Gd. 
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Memoirs road bcf(l*e the ANTniiopOLooiCAL Society or London, 1863 
18()4. 8vo., pp.l42, cloth. 21.v. 

Memoirs rc^ bofo#3 the ANTiiuoroLooicAL Society of London, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo., 464, cloth. 2\s. 

Mills— DnE India J Saint; orf Biuldlia and Buddhism. — A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By C. D. 11. Mills. 8vo. cl., ]>]). 192. 7s. Qd. 

Minocheherji. — Patilavi, Gujakati, and Enolish l)ifTif)NARY. By 
jAMAsrjT Dastuk Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and Member oAthe Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic {Society. 
Vol. 1. (To be completed In three volumes.) Detny 8vo, pp. clxxix and IbS, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 14^. • 

Mirkhdnd. — The HisTOiiy of the AtAreks of Syria and Persia. 
Bv Muhammed Ben Kdawendshaii Bi.n Mahmud, commonly called 
Mirkhond. Now first Edited from lift Collation of Sixteen IMSS., by 
W. H. Mokley, Barrister-tl-law, M.R.A.S, 'Po which is added a Scrii's 
of Facsimiles of the Coins dstruck by the, A taheks, arranged and described 
by W. S. W. Vaux, M.A.* M.R.A.S. Roy. 8vo. cloth, 7 ])late8, pj). 118. 
1848. 7s. (id. 

Mitra. — The Antiquities of Orissa. By 1 Ujkndrai4Al\ Mint a. 
Vol. 1. Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth, 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. is. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary, ^Iarathi iind Enotjsh. Compiled by 

J. T. Moi.fwworth. assisted by Gkorgi' and Thomas Candy. Second Edition. 
. revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth. Iloyal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3s, 

Molesworth. — A Compendium of Moleswohtii’s Marathi and English 
Dk'Ttonary. By Baha PAd^iANJi. Second Edition, lievised and Enlargi'd. 
Demy 8\(). eloth, pp. xx. and 621. 2l.s. 

MdllendoriF. — Manual of Chine.se Birliograptiv, hviw^ a List of 
Works and Essays rehiting to China. By P. G. and O. F. von Mollendorkf, 
Interpreters to H.l.G.IVl.’s Consulates at .Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £1 lO.v. • 

Morley. — A I) fscripti yf. Catalogt^e of the IIistokiual MANu.scRirTh 
in the Arabic and Persian Languagi s preserved m the Library of the Koya] 
Asiatic Society of (Jreat Britain and Ireland. By ^^lLLI■\M 11. Morley, 
M.R.A 8. 8vo. pp. viii. and ItiO, sewed. London, 1 5554 . 2s. Gd. 

Morris. — A Descriptive and Historical Account of the (jodayiuit 

District in the Presidency of, Madias By I1 i:nr\ Morris, formerly of the 
Madras (/ivil Service. Author of a “History of India for Use in Schools” 
and other works. 8vo. cloth (with a map), pp. xii. and 390. 1S7H. 12s. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the llcv 
R. Mohuison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828 
cloth. Shanghae, D165. jC6 (is. 

Muhammed. — The Life of Muhammed. Based oh Muhammed Ibr 
Isliak By Ahd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Fkrdinand Wustf.n- 
FELD. 'I'he Arabic Text. 8vo. ]»p. 1020, sewed. Price 21.v. Introiluction 
Kotes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 74. 6</. Each 
part sold separately. 

The text based on the Manuscripts of the Derlm, I.eip-^ic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, hai 
been carel iilly revised by the learned rditor, and printed .\ith tlie utiuo.st exaciuesH. 

Muir. — O riginal Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of th( 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. (Collected, Translated, ant 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.i)., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Ca te, with an Inquirj 
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in^b its existence in ihe Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-writuoi^ auv» greatly enlarged.* 
8vo. pp. XX. 532, cloth. 1868. 2U. T 

Vol. II. The Trans- II iraalayan Origin of the Hindus, ana, their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, rj^ised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 2ls. A 

Vol.'IIl. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16.9. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. ocvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 21.$'. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the cismogony. Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners dP the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 
1«7(). 2 Is. 

Muller. — Tue Sacked Hymns of the Bkahmins, as preserved to us 
in the oldest collection of rellgiias poetry, the llig-Veda-Sanhila, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muli.kr, M.A., Felldv of All tSouls’ College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford; Foragn Member of the Institute of 
France, etc , etc. Volume T. Hymns to the^Maruts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. 
pp clii. and 264. 12s. {id. 

Muller. — The Hymns of the Hig-Veda in the Samhita and Pada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Kditio Princeps. By F. Max Mulleu, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Puiallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 1700, 
sewed. 32«. 

Miiller. — Le(tukk on Buddhist Hihiltsm. By P. Max Mulleh, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of Gerinau Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the Ge. man.) Sewed. 1869^. 1*'. ^ 

Hagananda; ok the Joy of the Snake- W0KT4D. A Buddhist Drama 

in Five Acts Tianslated into Engli.sh Prose, with h'xplanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-llarsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskiit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8vo , pb. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4 a-. 6r/. 

Nalopakhyilnam. — Stoky of Hala ; an Hpisodo of tho Alalui-Bharata. 
The »S.inslviit 'fext, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Jiitiodiiction. By Moniek 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very llev. 11. 11. Milman, 
D.D. 8\(). el. 15.V. 

Naradiya Dharma Sastram; ok, the Institutes of Naiiada. Trans- 
lated for the First Tune from the uupublislietl Sanskrit original. By Dr. .Tulius 
JoLL^, I'liiMT.sily, Wurzlmig. With a Preface, Notes ehielly critical, an Index 
of Uuoliitioiis fiom Narada 111 the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown Svo., pp. xxxv. 144, elotli. 10a. (id. 

Newman. — A Dictionary of Modern Akakic — 1. Anglo- Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arable Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-Knglish Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, F.meritus Professor of University (’ollegc, Loudon. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 376—464, cloth. £l Is. 

Newman. — A TIandhook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous F^xamples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus 1‘rofessor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. I’ost Svo. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6a. 

Newman. — The Text of the Iguvine Inscriftionm, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London, bvu. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2 a-. 
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Newman. — OiiTHoirY : or» a simple mode of Accentin<? English, 

the advantage of ^reigners and of all Learners. By Fkancis W. Newman, 
Emeritus ttrofesso^ of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. Lv. 

Nodal.-^ELEMKNTOS^E GrAMATICA QuICUUA 6 IdIOMA BE LOS YnCAS. 
Bajo los Auspicios A la Uedenton^ Sociedad de Filhntropos para mejoyar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos, Por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la Kepublica del Perd. iioyal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 4 11. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 1«. 

Nodal. — Los ViNCULOs nm Ollanta y Ctisi-Kcuylloti. Lrama en 
Quichua. Obra CompilaA y Espurgada con la Version Ca.stellana al Frciite 
de su Testo por el Dr. Joke Fernandez Nodal, Aliogudo de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la Repdblica del Per 6. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Fil&ntropos jiara Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. Is. Gd. 

Notley. — A Comparative Grimaiah of the French. Italian, Spanish, 
AND Portuguese Lanquageiy By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
clotli, pp. XV. and 39G. 7«. 6|. 

Numismata Orientalia. — The International Numtsmvta Okientat.ta. 
Edited by Edward Thomas, F.R.S., etc. V'ol. 1. Illustrated with 20 Plates 
and a Map. Royal 4to. cloth. £3 J3«. 6^/. 

Also in 6 Parts sold sqiarately, viz,: — 

Part 1. — Ancient Indian Weights. By K. Thomas, F. R.S., etc. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. 84, with a Plato and a Map of the India of Manu, 9s. (if/. 

Part 11. — Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans. By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus 
Christi College Oxford. Hoyal 4to. sewed, pp 44, with 0 Plates. 9.v. 

Part in. The (Viinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Achscnienidue. By Barclay V. Heaj), Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British IMiuseum. Royal 4 to. sewed, pp. viii. and 56, with 
three Autotype i^lates. lO.v. (k/. 

Part IV. The Coins of tlie I'uluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. 

Hoyal 4to, sewed, ])p. iv and 22, and 1 Plate. 5,v. 

Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, M.A. Royal 4to. sew^ed, 
pp. iv. and 05, with 8 Autotype Plates. 18 a-. • 

Part VI. On the Ancient Coins ami Mea.surcs of (\*yion. W^itb a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha’s Death. By T. W. Riixs Davids, Barrister- 
at-Luw, late of the Ceylon Civil 8ervice. Royal 4to. sewed, i)p. GO, with Plate. 

10.V. 

Nutt. — Fragments or a Samaritan Targfm. Editi’d from a Bodleian 
MS With an Introduction, containing a Sketcli of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W, Nutt, M A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. , 
172, and 84. With Plato. 1874. 15«. 

Nutt. — A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. 
Published as an Introduction to “Fragments of a Samaritan Targum, By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 6s. 

Nutt. — Tavo Treatises on Ykrrs containing Fkerle and Double 
Letters hy R. Jeliuda ITayug- of Fez, tiaiislnted into Ilebri'W from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Gikatiha, of Curdo>n; with the Treatise on Puiietiiatioii 
by the sarai* Author, traiislatt'd by Alien Ezra. Edilt'd from Bodleian MSS. 
with an English Translation by J. W. Nuit, M.A. Demy 8vo. seued, pp. 312. 
1870. 7s. <id. 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manu'seript of the Thirt(* 0 iith Century, 

with the permission of the iTojiiiotor, C. Over de Linden, ot the Ilelder. 
The Original Ihisian Text, as vetified bv Dr. J. 0. Ottema , aeeompanied 
by an English Version of llr, Ottema’s butch Traiislutiun, by William R. 
Sandbacti. 8vo. ch pp- xxvii. and 223. 5«. 
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dllanta: A Dtiama in the Quichtja LANGtTAaE. under Maukham 

and under Nodal. ^ 

Oriental Congress. — Report of the Proceedings o^\he Second Interna- 

tioiifil (^oiifiiTess of Orieiitulists held in London, 1874. B' »y. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 6s. 

Oriental Congress — Thansactions ‘of the Second Session of the 
Intehnational Congiikss of Ouientalists, hold in London in Septeniher, 
187L Edited hy llonEiiT K. Dodglas, Ilonoraiy Seeretury. Demy 8vo. 
clotli, pp. viii. and 46 G. 21.v. 

Osbum. — T he Monumental ITtstory of ]^!gypt, as recorded on the 

Ruins of her Temjdc.s, ralaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, ^etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 4G1 ; vii. and G43, cloth. 

Vol. I. — From thi* Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol II. — From the Visit ol Abi‘am to the Exodus. 

Otte. — How TO Learn Danish (Dano-^N^orvvegiiin). A Manual for 
Students of Danish (Dano-Norwe^ian). R|,sed on the OllendorflSau System of 
Teiichinjj; JiUnguages, and adapted for Self- Instruction. By E. C. OtTk. 

(’rown hvo. cloth, pp. xix.-338. 7s. Ctd. 

Key to the Exercises. Cloth, pp. 84. 3.9. 

Palmer.— Egyptian Chronicles, with a hannony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chionology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By \V ILHAM Palmek, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vols. . 8vo. cloth, rip. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and ()3(). 18GL 12.v. 

Palmer. — A CoNt ise Diction yry of the Peesian Language Ry E. 
IT. Palm Ell, M.A , Proh'ssor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Square IGnio. pp. viij. and 3G4, cloth. 10.s 6^/. 

Palmer. — Leaves from a AVord IIinter’s Note Dooiv. Being some 
(’ontrihnlioiis to English Etymology. By the Ih v A. Smy’The Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. (Jr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-31G. 7s. (id. 

Palmer. — The Song of the Reed; and oilier Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., (lambridge. Urowii 8\o. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth, os. 

Among the Contents will be found translutions from Ilatiz, from Omer el Kheiyi'im, and 
from other pL-rsian us well as Arabic poets. 

Pand-Namah. — The Pand-NAmaii ; or, Books of Counsels. By 
Adaubad MAuAsrAND. Translated from Pehlevi into (jujeralhi, by Harbad 
Sheriarjee Dadahhoy. And from (iujeratlii into English by the Rev. Shapuiji 
Edalji. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. (id. 

Paudit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max Muller’s Translation of the 

“Rig-Veda.” Sanskrit and Kiigli.'!>h. Fcap. 8\o. sewed. 1870. (id. 

Paspati. — E tudes sur les Tchingulvnf.s (Gypsies) ou Bohemiens de 
J/ Em PIKE Ottoman. Par Alexandre (t. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and G52. Constantinople, 187). 28x. 

Patanjali — T he YYAKARANA-MAHAiiiiAsnTA OF Patanjali. Edited 
by F. KiELiroRN, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. I., Fart J. pp. 200. 8.9. (id. 

Patell. — C 0 WAS. 1 EE Patell’s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Creeks, Hindus, 
Mobamedans, Parsecs, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjeb Sokabjeb 
Patlll. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 5().s. 

Peking Gazette. — Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877. 8vo. cloth. 10a-. 6d. each. 
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irercy. — Brsiiop s x-oiiio olajm ukciii pts — dallaps anp j^omances. 

Edited by ^ohn IIulcs, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
Collef^e, Cambridge; n^wd Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hull, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Vrofessor Child, of Harvard Univ(!rsity, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Es(i.,\3tc. li* 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610 ; Vol, 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. h alf- bound, dC4 4s. Extra demy 8\o half-bound, 
on AVhatman’s ribbed ])aper, £G G.s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed ])aper, £10 10«. I^argc 4to., paper covers, oii Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Pfoundes. — Fu So Mimi^Bukuro. — A Hupgkt of Japanese Notes. 
By Capt. Pfoundes, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp.484. 7**. 6^/. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Se t, in- 
cluding the iVoeeedings of the Philological Society for the years 1812-1H->I3. 
G vols. The Pliilologieal Society’s TraihsaiMons, 18d4to 1876. 1.) vols. The 

Philological Society’s Extra Yohiines. 0 vols. In all 30 vols. Svo, £10 13.v. (kl. 

Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1853. 0 vols. Svo. £3. 

Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. Svo. £10 IGs. 

Volumes for 1867, 1868-0, 1870-2, and 1873-4, aie only to be had in 
complete sets, us above. 


Seiyarate Volumes. 

For 1854 : containing papers by llcv. J. AV Blakesley, Bcv. T. O. Cockayne, 
liev. .1. Davies, Dr. J. W. Itonaldson, Dr. Tlieod. UoldstuekiT, Prtd’. T. llcNNitt 
K<'y, J. M, Kembhs Dr. K. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Hensleigli AVedgwood, 
etc. 8vo. cl. £l l.v. 

For 185.5: witli papcis by Dr^Cail Abel, Dr. W. Block, Kev. ,lno Duvies, Aliss 
A. Gurney, .Tas. Tveniudy, Prof. T. H. Ke>, Dr. li. G. Lalbam, Henry Malden, 
W. ilidley, Thos. Watts*, Hensleigb AVedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 Is. 

Kamihiroi Language of Australia, by AS'', ilidley; and False Etymologies, by 
II. Wedgwood, sejiarutely. l.v. 

For 1856-7: with papers by Prof. Aufreebt, Herbert Coleridtfe, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de liaaii, AS'^. C. Jouidain, James Kennedy, Prol. Key, Dr. G. l.atham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Il<*v. J. .T. S. I'ei owin’, llensleigh Wedgwood, U. F. We^uuoutb, Jos. 
Abates, ete. 7 parts. Svo, (Tlie Papers relating to the Society s Dictioiiaiy 
are omitted.) £1 Ia. each volume. 

For 1858: including the vcdunic of F.arly English P(»ems, Lives #f the vSaints, 
edited fioin AISS. by F. J. Funiivall ; and papers by Eru. Atlams, Prof. 
Aufreebt, Herbert Coleridge, Bcv. Fi .uieis Cran ford, M. do llaau Hettema, 
Dr. 11. G. Latham, Dr Loltin>r, etc. Svo. cl. 12i'. 

For 185U: with ])apers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufreebt, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Furnivall, Prof. T. 11. Key, Dr. C. Jmttner, Prof. De Alorgan, F. Pulszky, 
llensleigh AVedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. l’.'«. 

For 1800-1 ; including The I’lay of the Sacrament ; and Pascon agau Ailuth, the 
Passion of our Lord, in Corni.sh and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
AVhitloy Stokes; and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Dei went 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir Joliii F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. II. 
Key, Dr. C. Jaittner, Bishop Thirlwall, llensleigh Wedgwood, 11. F. AVey- 
moutli, etc. Svo. cl. I2s. 

For 18G2-3 : with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, IJ. Tvlalden, 
llieb. Morris, F. W, Newman, llobert Peai -ek, Hensleigb Wedgwood, U. F. 
AVey mouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12.v. 

For 1864 : containing 1. Manning's (Jus ) Inquiry into the Cbaraeter and Origin 
of the* Possessive Augment in English, etc. ; 2. Newman’s (^T.meis AV.) Te.\t ot 
the Iguvinc Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin TTaiislatiori ; 3. Barnes’s (Dr. 
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Philological Society (Transactions of The) — contpued, 

W.) Granitnar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4./Gwreatt: An Bys — The 
Creation: a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and Eni^lish, Arith Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. 8 VO. cl. 12s. ^ 

^ Separately : Manninj^’s Inquiry, Ss!* — Newman’s Iguvine Inscription, 3s. — 
Stokes’s Gwreans An Ilys, 8s. 

For 18G.') : including Wheatley’s (H. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English Tianguage; and papers by Prof AutVecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. Clinrch, Prof. T. II. Key, llev. If. H. Knowles, 1^'of. H. Malden, 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbrand Viglusson, Dcnslcigh Wedgwood, H. 
B. Wheatley, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 

For ISGG : including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. W'alter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Wolds omitted by Jamiesoq^* 2. Edmondston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Diah'et; and jinpers by Prof. Cassal, C. R. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Guthbiaiid Vigfusson, llensleigh Wedfiwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12.s. 

The Volumes for 18G7, 18G8-9, 187o4x and 1873 4, are out of print. 
Besides contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume for 
1867 also includes: 1. Peacock’s (Rob. R.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On Pahi‘ot)'pc representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diphthong “ Oy.’’ The volume for 1868-9 — 1. Ellis’s (A. J.) Only English 
Proclaiiialion of Henry III. in Oct. 12d8; to which are added “The Cuckoo’s Song 
and “The Ihisonei's Piayer,” Lyrics of the XIJT. (Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes’s (AVhitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2 — 1. Murray’s (Jas. A. H.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
1873-4 — Sweet’s (11.) History of English Sounds. 

Forl87o -6: containing the llev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresses. 1. Some Sources of Ai ya\i Mythology by E. L. Rrandieth; 

2. C. R. (’aCey on Certain Italian Dinanutives; 3. Changes made by four 
young (diildreii in Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Meiizies; 4. The 
Manx Language, by H. Jenner; 6. Thi' Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Elworlhy ; 6. English Metre, by I'rof. J. B. Mayor; 7. Words, Tjogic, and 
Grammar, by«ll. Sweet; 8. Th(‘ lliissiaii lianguage ami its Dialects, by W. R. 
Mortill ; 9. Relics of the Cornish Ijangmige in Mount’s Buy, by II.* Jenner. 

10. Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Henry Sweet, Esq. 

11. Oil the Dialects of Monmouthshire, llerefordshire, AVorccstershire 
Gloucestershire, Rerkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South North 
amptoiKshire, Ruckingharnshiie, Heitfordshire, Middlesex, and »Surrey, with a 
New Cl^sifieation of the Fmglish Dialects. By Prince Louis Lueien Ronaparte 
(with Two Map&)i Index, etc. Part I., Os. ; l^art II., G#. ; Part 111., 2v. 

For 1877 8- 9: containing the President’s (Henry Siveet, Esq.) Sixth and Seventh 
Annual Addresses. 1. Accadian Phonology, by Professor A. H. Sayce ; 2. On 
iZm* and Tlare in Chaucer, by Dr. K. Weymouth ; 3. The Grammar of the 
Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. Elworthy, Esq. ; 4. English Metre, by 
Professor J. R. Mayor; />. The Malagasy Language, by the Rev. W. E. 
Cousins; G. The Anglo-Cymric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. 8vo, 
Part L, 3«. ; Part II., 7«. 

The Society* H Extra Volumes. 

Early Engli.sh Volume, 1862 64, containing*. 1. Liber Cure Cocorura, a.d. c, 
1440. — 2. Ilampole's (Richard Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, a.d. c. 1340.— 

3. The Castell off Love, a.d. r. 1320. . 8vo. cloth. 1865. jCl. 

Or separately: Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by Rich. Morris, 3.<f. ; Ilampole’s 
(Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, 12«. ; and The Castell off 
Love, edited by Dr. II. F. Weymouth, 6«, 
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Philological Society (Transactions of i}ie)—contmu(!d. 

Dan MicheJ^s Ayen^ite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, a.d. 1341. From the Autograph MS. in llrit. Mus. Edited with 
Introduction, Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morris. 8vo. cloth\ 1806*. J'is. 

Levins^s (Peter, a.d. 1570) Manipulus Vocabulorum: a Rhyming Dictionary of 
the English Language. With an Alphabetical Index by 11. R. Wheatley. 8vo. 
cloth. 1867. 16s. 

Skeat’s (Rev. W. W.) Mmso^xothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
M(eso-Gotlii(5 Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old atul modem Eng- 
lish Words etymologically connected with Mccso-Gotlfic. 1868. 8vo. cl. 9s. 

Ellis (A. J.) on Early English Pronunciation, with especial Reference to 
Shaksperc and Chaucer : containing an Investigation of the Correspondence of 
Writing with speech in England from th^Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc. 4 parts. 8vo. 1869-76. £'2. 

Mediioval Greek Texts: A Co Section of the Earlie.st Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.d. 1500. I With Prolegomena and Ciitical Notes by W. 
Wagiier. Part 1. Seven Poems, three of which apjiear for the first time. 
1870. 8vo. 10s. Qd. 

Phillips. — Tite Doctrine of Addai the ArobTLE Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. Jiy Gkokoi-! PiiiT.Lir.s, D.i)., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp, 122, cloth. 7«. (>(L 

Picard. — A New PficKET Dtotionvht of the Encjltsu and Dutch 
I jANiii'Adi-s. Ry 11. Pk’ARD. Revised and augmented b> A. R. Maatjks 
and ll. J. VouJN. Fifth edition. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. and 1186, 1877. 

10 ^. • 

Pimentel. — Cuahuo DES(TirPTivo y comparvttvo de las Lenguas 

iNini.r.NAs DE MnxiC’o, o Tiatado do Filologia Mcxicana. l*ar Fuancisco 
P iMENTKL. 2 Edicion unica conipleta. 3 VoLsumc 8vo. Mcjrtco, 1875. 
£2 2s. • 

Pischel. T^EMACANT)RA^S GrAMMATIK her Pr .YKRTTSI'RACHKN (Siddhu- 

honnicandram ;\dh}uva VIll.) mit Kritischen niul Erlaiitenulen Amncrkimgen. 
Herausijcgehcii von Rhiiahi) T*ischel. l\irt 1. Text uiid Wortverzcichniss. 
8vo. pp. XIV. and 230. 8.v, 

Pope. — A Tamil ITaxhrook; or, Full Introduction to the Common 

Dialect of that Language, on the ]»lun of Ollendorff and Arnohl. AVith copious 
Vocahularie.s, Appciuhce.s, containing Reading I.essons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints. Official Documents, and a Key to tlie Exeicises. By Rev. 
G. U. PopK. Third edition, 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 21#. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, Tlic Prakrit Grammar of Ytiraruchi, with tho 

Commentary (Manoruma) of Rliamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original 'text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Tran.slation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an ea.sy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. Cowell. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor- 
rections. 8vo. })p. xxxii. and 201. 14#. 

Prianlx. — Qu.estiones Mosvicje; or, (he §r«t part of the Book of 

(icnesis compared with the remains of ancient Veligions. By Osmond de 
Beauvoir Priaolx. 8vo. pp. viii. ami 548, cloth. 12.s'. 

Bamayan of Valmiki. — 5 vols. Sec under Griffith. 
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Kam Jasan. — A Sanskrit and English Diction akf. Being an 

Abridgment of Professor Wilson's Dictionary. With an App^dix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram JIsan, Gcueen's College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 2Ss. ^ f 

Bam Baz. — Essay on the Auchitectuee of the Hindus. By Ram Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
G4, sewed. London, 18;54. £,2 2s. 

Bask. — A Ghammah of the Anglo-Saxon fL’oNouE. Erom the Danish 
of Erasmus Bask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Cope^lhagcn, etc. By Benjamin Thoupe. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18nio. pp. ‘200, cloth, bs. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — A Commentaky on the (cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babyt.onia and Assyria, inefuding Headings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Rawlinnon. 8vo. pp. 84^ tewed. London, 1850. 2h. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Bawlinson, CB. , followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layahd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. lx-. 

Bawlinson. — Inscmuption of Tiglath Pileser I., King of Assyria, 
iLC. 1150. as transliitedby Sir IJ. Bawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. TTincks, 
and Dr. Oi’pert. J^iblislied by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2.?. 

Bawlinson. — Notes on the Early History of Babylonia. By 
Colonel Bawlinson, (!.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. l.v. 

Bedhouse. — T he Turkish Oampaioner’s Vade-Mecum of Ottoman 

CoLLoaiTiAL LANCiUAOK ; containing a eonei.'v* Ottoman Grammar ; a carefully 
selected Vocubulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and 'J’urkish, 
and Turkish and English: also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in ICnglish 
characters. By J. W. Rkdhouse, F.B.A.S. Oblong 32mo. limp cloth, pp. 
iv. and 332. G.v. 

Bedhouse. — A Lexicon 

English and Turkish, showing in Turkish the Literal, Incidental, Figurative, 
(^olloquial, and 4'echnical Significations of the Fnglish Terms, indicating their 
pronunciation in a new' and systematic manner, and preceded by a Sketch of 
English Etymology to facilitate to Turkish Students the acquisition of the 
Englislft..aiiguage. By J. W, Bedhouse, M.B.A.S. Second edition, pp. xvii. 
and 827. 15.v. 

Bedhouse. — A A'indicaiidn of the Ottoman Sultanas Title to 
“Caiapti," showing its Antiquity, Validity, and Universal Acceptance. By 
J. W. Redhouse. 8vo. jiapcr, pp. ‘20. 3rf. 

Benan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiqiuty of the Book of 
Nabatha^an AuKicur.TUHE. To which is added an Tnangural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernlst 
Renan, Membre de I’lnstitut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. 6V/. 

Revue Celtique (The). — A Quarterly Magazine for C'oltic Philology, 

Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the (^hief Celtic 
Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Conducted by JI. 
Gatdoz. 8vo. Sub.scription, j£:fl per Volume. 

Bhys. — Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., 
Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 4(JG. 15s. 

Big-Veda. — See Muller. 
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]fig-VeJLa-Sanhita : The Sacheh Hymns of the Bhahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls* Collefe, Professor of Comparative PhiloloRy at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Mahuts, or the 
Stoum-Gods. 8vo. clii. and 2G4. cloth. 18G9. 12«. 6d, 

Rig-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection op Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Hook of the llig-vedu ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late II. II.yWiLsoN^ M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall. Vw. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and IP18, price 2U. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindft Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Uig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Ueligious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Co.well, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14^. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and Ijf. si ill left. [ J^ols. V. und VI. in the Press. 
Riola. — How TO Leahn Htjssian. A Manual for Stiulents of Kiis.sian, 

based upon the Ollerulorfian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With 
a Preface by W. 11, S. Ralston, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 576. 1878. 

1 2.V. 

Key to the above. Ciown 8vo. cloth, pp. 12G. 1878. 5s. 

Roberts. — Aryan Philology, according to the most recent llesoarches 
(Glottologia Aria Rccentissiina), Remarks Historical and Critical. By 
Domenico Pezzi, Meinbro della Facolta de Filosofia e Icttere della R. 
Universit. di Torino. Translated by E. S. Roberts, M A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonville and Caius College. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 19.9. 6s. 

Roe and Fryer. — Tiiayej.s in India in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Sir Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fhyer. Reprinted from the ‘‘Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.^' 8vo. cloth, pp. 174. 7s. Od. , 

Rcehrig. — The Shortest Hoad to German. Designed for the use 
of both Teachers and Students. By F. 1 j. O. Rquirig. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. vii. and 225. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

Rogers. — Notice on the Dinars op the Arbasside Dynvsty. By 
Etiwaru Thomas 11ooeh.s, lute U.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates, ds, • 

Rosny. — A Grammar op the Chinese Language. By Professor 
Leon de Rosny. 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 3s. 

Itoss. — A Mandarin Primer. Being Easy Ltvssons for Beginners, 
Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. John Ross, Newchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 12J. 6.«. 

j(,QSg — A. CoREAN Primer. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary 
Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Rev. John Ross, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched, 
pp. 90. 10s. 

Routledge. — English Rule and Hattve Opinion in India. From 
Notes taken in the years 1870-74. By James Roctledge. Post 8^o. 
cloth, pp. .344. IOa'. 6d. 

Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom (Transactions 

of The). .First Series, 6 Parts in 3 Vols., 4to., Plates; 1827- 39. Second 
Scries, 10 Vols. or 30 Parts, and Vol. XI. Parts 1 and 2, 8vo., Hates; 1843-76. 

4 
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I 

A complete set, as far as published, £10 10.?. Very scarce. The first series ot 
this important series of contributions of many of the most eminent men of the 
day has long been out of print and is very scarce. Of the Sffwond Series, Vol. 
I. -IV., cacii containing three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be had 
in the complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4s. each, form 
a volume. The price of the volume Complete, bound in cloth, is 1 3s. 

Separate PaUications. 

I. Fasti Monastici Aevi Saxon ici : or an Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Keligious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefixed a Chronological (’atalogue of Conte.rajiorary Foundations. Ily Walter 
DE Gray IhucH. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. Is. 6fl?. 

IT. Li Chantaim di Lakcellotto ; a Troubadour's Poem of the XIV. Cent. 
Edited from a MS. in the j^dssession of the lioyal Society of Literature, by 
Walter ue Guay liiucii. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. 7«. 

III. iNOUisnio CoMiTATUs CAV'rAlmIGIE^*■<Is, nuiic primum, 6 Manuscripto 
uiiico in llibliotheca Cottoniensi asservato,"..ypis mandata : subjicitur Inquisitio 
Ehensis : curd N. E. S. A. Hamilton. Royal 4to. With map and 3 facsimiles. 

1870. £2 %H. 

IV. A Commonplace Book of John Milton. Reproduced by the autotype 

process from the original MS. in the possession of Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart., 
of Nttheiby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. Horwood. Sq. folio. 
Only one liundred copies printed. 1876. £2 2.?. 

V. CiiROMCoN AuAi HE UsK, A.i>. 1377-1404. Edited, with a Translation and 

Notes, by Kn. Maunde Thompson. Royal 8vo. 1876- 10«. 

Rudy. — The Chinese Mandarin L-ingumje, after Ollendorff’s New 
Method of Learning Languages. By Charles Rudy. In 3 Volumes. 
Vol. 1. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. .£1 1«. 

Sabdakalpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of IIajXh 
Radiiakanta Deva. lii Bengali characters. 4to. J’arts 1 to 40. (In 
course of piblication.) 3s. each part. 

Sakuntala. — KIlid.W’s ^Iaritntvl.a. The Bengali Recension. With 
Critical Notes. Edited by Richard Risciiel. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 14«. 

Sakuntala, — A Sanskrit Drama in Seven Acts. Edited by Monier 
Williams, M. A. Second Edition. 8vo. cl. £1 Is. 

Sale. — The Koran; commonly called Ttik Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By (Jeokoe 
Sale, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Molianiined. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 7«. 

Sama-Vidhana-Bruhinana. With the Commentary ofSayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. Vol. 1. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 
12 «. Qd. 

Sanskrit Works. — A Oatalogite of Sanskrit Works Printed in 
India, oflered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by TrUbner & Co. 16mo. pp. 
52. ]s. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini ; ou, The Complete Sanskrit Dictionary. 
In Telugu characters. 4 to. cloth, pp. 1078. £2 15*-. 

Satow. — An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
Ihuiuashi Masakata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32iiio., 
pp. XX. and 366, cloth. 12j. 
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SayCffT — AN AfiSYiitAN Gkammar for Comparative Furposes. ]?y 
A. 11. Sayce, M.A, ritiiQ. cloth, pp, xvi. and 188. 7 a‘. fW. 

Sayce. — Tirts Principles of Comparative Piiiloloot. By A. H. 
Sayce, Follow and Tutor of Uueeu’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8 VO. cl., pp. xxxii. and 41G. 10«. ^ 

Scarborough. — A CoAection of Cjifnese Proverrs. Translated and 
Arranged by William ScARnoRouim, Wesleyan Missionary, llankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp, xliv. and 278. lOs.Grf. 
Schleicher. — Compendium *jF the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
EuiiopRAN, Sanskuit, Giieek, and Latin Languages. Uy August 
Schleicher. Translated from the Third (Jermaril lidition by Hekheut 
Bendall, B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part I. Grammar. 8vo. cloth, pp. 184. 
75. 6rf. 

Part II. Morphology. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. an^ 104. Gs. 

Schemeil. — El Mubtaker; or, Pirst Born. (In Arabic, printer! at 

Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 

of Tafe, from man's conception'^unto bis death and burial. By Emin Ibuahim 
Schemeil. Jn one volume, 4to. pp. IGG, sewed. 1870. 5.». 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illnstraled by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text, Royal 
8vo., pji. xxiv. and 404', £'2 2s‘. 

Schlagintweit. — Glossary of Geographtcal Terms fkom India and 

Tini.T, with Native Tranacription and Transliteration. By Hermann m3 
Schlagintweit. Forming, wilh a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turki.stan,”thcTh«-d Volume of H., and R. de Sculagintweit’s 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia,” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Semitic (Songs of The). In English Yorsc. By G. E.^W. Cr. 8vo. 

cloth, pp. 1 10. /3.V. * 

Shakspere Society (The New). — Subscription £1 1.9. per annum. 

Li.st of pnbliciitions on apjilicution. 

Shapurji Edalji. — A Gramm \r of the GujaratI Lanouvge. By 
SiiAPURjf EuALjf. Cloth, pp. 127. lO.N. 

Shiipurji Edalji. — A Dicitonary, Gilirvit and ExGTj^ff. By Shapuiui 

EuALjf. Second Fhlition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21s. 

Shaw. — A Sketch oe the Turki Lange \ge. As Sjiolvcn in Eastern 
Turkistan (Kushghar and Yarkand) By Uoheut IUuklay .Shaw, F.R.G.S., 
Political Agent. In Two Parts. Witli Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
by J. Scully, Surgeon, H.M. Bengal Army. 8vo. sewed. Part I., pp. l.'JO. 
75. i^d. 

Sherring — The Sacked City of the Hindis. An Account of 

Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A Sheruing, M.A., 
LL.D.; and Prcfaml with nn Introduction by Fjtzedwahd Hall, Esq., U.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 888, with numerous full-jiage illustrations. 215. 
Sherring.— The Hindoo Pilgrim.s. By the llev. M. A. Sherring, 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 12b. 5.v. 

Singh. — Sakhee Book ; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into llimli, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. IS*-. 
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Sfceat. — A Ltst*ot Enoltsh 'Woiibs, the Etymology of which 

trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Tcelandic-English Dictionary. By Rev. Walteu 
W. Skeat, M. a., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; Kid Member o^ the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4 to. sewed. 2s. 

Smith. A VoCABTJLABY OP PltOPER NaMES IN CuiNESE AND EnGLISH. 

of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countrie/. By F. Pouter Smith, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
and X. 1870. 10.^. 6r/. 

Smith. CoNTEIBUTIONS TOWAllDS TH K MaTERIA MeDICA AND JSTaTUEAL 

History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Pouter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £\ Is. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary op Later and Ryzantine Greek. Hy E. A. 
Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. a2 2a. 

Sophocles. — lloMAic or Modern Greek Grammar. Ey E. A. Sophocles. 

8vo. pp xxviii. and 106*. 

Sophocles. — Greek Lexicon op the Homan and Byzantine Periods 
(from B.c. HG to a.d. 1100). By E. A. SorHocLEs. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 I Os. 

Spurrell. — A Grammar op the Welsh Language. By William. 
SniRiiELL. 3rd F.dition. Feup. cloth, pp. viu.-20G. 1870. 3s. 

Spurrell. — A Welsh Dk'Tionary. English- Welsh and Welsh-English. 
With Preliminary Observations on the Efementary Sounds of the English 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, a list of 
Scripture Proper Names and Flnglish Synonyms and Explanations. By 
William Sfituhell. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. xxv. and 732. 8a. 6d. 

Steele. — An Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jatakaya: a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 3871. Os, 

Steere. — Short Specimens of the Yocabularies of Three TJn- 
flulishbd African Languages (Gindo, Zaramo, and Angazidja). Collected 
by Edward Steere, LL.D. l2mo. pp. 20. Od. 

Steere. — Collections for a Handbook op the Hyamwezi Language, 
as spoken at Uuyanyerabe. By Edward Steere, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 
Is. Od. 

Stent. — The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty- four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the (yhinese). By George Carter Stent, 
M.N.C. B. B. A. S,, Author of “ C’hineseand English Vocabulary,’* ** Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,” “ Chinese Ivvrics,” “ Chinese Legends,” etc. Cr. 
So. cloth, pp. 176. 5s. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English V'ocabulary in the Pekinese 
Dfalect. By G. E. Stent. 8vo. pp. ix. and 677. 1871. £l lOs. 

Stent. — A Chinf.sk and English Pocket Dictionary. By G. E. 
Stent. IGrao. pp. 250. 1874. 10.s-. Gd. 

Stoddard. — Grammar gp the Modern Syriac Language, as spoken in 
Oroomiuh, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Rev. D. T. Stoddard, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. lids., pp. 190. 10«. 6d. 
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— Eeunans Meriasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Eisliop 
and Confessor. ' A Cornish Drama. Kditcd, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stores. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 
15^. • 

Stokes. — G OTOE Lie A — 01(1 and Early -Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Vhitley SrcftcES. Second edition. Medium 8vo!* cloth, 
pp. 192. ins. 

Strangford. — OinGisrAL Letteii.s and Papers of the late Yisgount 
Strapjofoud, upon Philological and Kindred .Subjects. Edited hyViscoi^NTESs 
Stranofori). i‘ost 8vo. cloth, pp. xxii. and 284. 1878. I2s, i)d. 

Stratmami.—A Diction aky of the Old Enoijrh^Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries By Fka.ncis 
Henry Stratmann. Third Edition. 4to. In wrapper. £1 10s. 

Stratmann.— An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 00. 3s. 

Strong. — SELEtrnoNS from liiE Postan of Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonne Mklancthon Strong, Captain H.M. lOth Bengal 
Lancers, 12mo. cloth, pp. ii. and 50. 2 a\ 6.4. 

Sunjana. — A Grammar of the Pahlah Langitage, with Quotations 
and lilxamplo.s from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By PESHorrN Di stoor BehRamjeh Sunjana, 
Principal of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy Zurthosi Madressa. Bvo.cL, pp. 18 457. 
25 s. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). — See Whitney. 

Sweet, — A History of KfiGLTsii Sodndr, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of Hn* Chincral Laws of Sound (/haiigc, and full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sw'eet. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 
4«. 6r/. 

Syed Ahmad. — A Series of Eksaa^s on the Life of, Mohammed, and 
Subjocts subsidiary thereto. By SvEii Ahmad Kuan Bmiador, 0.8,1., Author 
of tlie “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible/’ Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary .Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. £l 10«. 

Syro-Egyptian Society. — Original Papers read, before tho Syro- 
Fgyptian Society of lioudon. Volume 1. I’art 1. Hvo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 141. 3.V. 6^/. 

Including, among other pai)ers. Remarks on the Obelisks of Ancient Egypt. By W. II. 
Yates, M D.— Notes ou Hierogljphics of HorapoUo Nilovis, By S. Sharpe. — UemaiUs 
on the Wi'dge Inscription riTintly (liseoverod on the Upper Euphrates. By O. F. 
Grotelend, Bh.L). (Willi a Copj ol the Oiigiual Insciiptioii). 

Taittirfya-Prati^akhy a. — Sec W h ttney. 

Tarkavachaspati. — Vachasfatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ttui 

Parts, ("oiiipiled by Taranatiia TAiiKAVACiiAsrATi, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosojihy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a (irainmatical Introduction and Cojiious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts 1. 
to VII. 'Ito. paper. 1873 6. 18.s. each Pait. 

Technologial Dictionary. — Pocket Dictionary of Technical Terms 
Used in Arts and Sciences. Finglish-fJerman-Frcncli. Based on the 
larger Work by Karmauslti. 3 vols. imii. IGmo. cloth. 12'. 
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Technological Dtotionary of the terms employed in the Artf;*-and 
Sciences ; Architecture, Civil, Military and Naval ; Civil Enp^ineeriii", incliidin;^ 
Bridge Iluildin?, lioad and Railway Making; Meolianios ; Machj[|ie and Engine 
Making; Shipouilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; 
Artillery; Mathematics; ni3'sics ; Chemistry; Mineralogy, eto. "With aProlact 
by Dr. k. Karmahsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. English — Gorman — French. 8vo. cloth, pp. 666. 12.?, 

Vol. II. German— English — E“’rcnch. 8vo. cloth, pp. G4G. 12^, 

Vol. III. French — German — English. 8vo. cloth, pp. 618. 12«. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynkyn dr Woude, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English 'J'ext Societies 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 14G, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 186*7. 1/. ll.v. Od. 

Thibaut, — Tue Si^lvasutras. English Translation, with an Intro- 
duction. By G. Thibaut, Ph.D., Anglo-San.ikrit Professor Benares College. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5.s\ 

Thibaut. — Contiihujtions to the Explanation of jYOTisnA-VEUANaA. 
By G. TiiinAUT, I’h.D. 8vo. pp. 27. 1«. Gr/. 

Thomas. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Reals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Biihek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the llfijiabad Cave, d('mon8trating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7«. 6d. 

Thomas. — The Chronicles of the BathAn Kings of Deuli. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Bemains. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 
1871. £l 8«. 

Thomas. — The Rkvenue Hesottrces of the Mughal Empire in India, 

from a.d. 151)8 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to “ 'I’hc Chronicles of the Patlifm 
Kings of Delhi.” By Edward Thomas, F.R.S, Demy 8vo., pp. GO, cloth. 
3«. (id. 

Thomas. — Comments on Recent Peiilvi Decipheumenis. AV^th an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristhn. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 66, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. S,s. 6d. 
Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Coramimicated to the Kuuiisniatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts. ‘"With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 6s. 

Thomas. — Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated hy Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To wliieh is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward I'homas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv, and 64. Price 14«. 

Thomas. — Jainism ; or, The Early Eaith of Asoka. With Illustrations 

of the Ancient Beligions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7fi. (yd. 

Thomas. — The Theory and Practice op Creole Grammar. By J. J. 
Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 18G9. 1 vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 1 35. 1 2s. 
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Thorburn. — EanniJ ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Tiioubuen, 
I.C.S., Settlement (Officer of tLo BannU District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
18.V. • 

Thorpe. — Dtplomata rium Angltcttm JEvi Saxonici. A Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign o? King iEthelberht of Kent, A.D., DOV., to 
that of William the (Jonqueror. Containing: I. M iscellaneous Charters. II. 
Wills. III. Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Mfinich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865. £l 1&-. 

Tiele. — Outlines of the History of llELioroNato the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By (3. P. Tieee, Dr. Theol. Professor of the History of 
Religions in the University of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
ISrtlin Carpenter, M.A. Post 8vo. cloj^, pp. xix. and 249. Is. 6d. 
Tindall. — A Grammar and Vocabulary op the Hamaqua-Hottentot 
Lanouaob. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. Gj. 

Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanjerita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, c1ii(‘Hy printed in Enrojic. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India ; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by Trubner k (’o. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. 84. 2s. 6U. 

Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

I. PISSAYS ON THE SaCRED LaNGUAOE, WkITTNGS, AND HeLIGION OP 

THE Parsis. By Martin Hai g, Ph.D.. late Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology at the University of Munich. Edited by Dr. E. W. West, 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. lOV. 

II. Texts prom the Buddhisj Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 

pada. With accompany ing^ Narratives. I’ranslated from the Chinese by S. 
Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese, University College, London. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 176. 1878. 7«. Od. 

III. The History of Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. 
'I'ranslatcd from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Theodor Zachariae, 
Pli.l)., with the sanction of the Author. Post 8vo. cloth, f>p. xxiii. and 3G0. 

1878. 185. 

IV. A Sketch of The Modern Languages op the Fast Indies. By 

Robert Cust. Accompanied by Two Language Maps. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xii. and 198. 1878. 125. 

V. The Birth op the War Ood. A Poem by KAlidAsa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By Ralph 'P. H. Griffith, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xh.-llC. 

1879. 55. 

WorJes are in Preparation. 

A Clas.sical Dictionary op Hindu Mythology and History, 
Geography and Literature. By John Dowhon, M.Il.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. In One Volume, post 8vo., about 500 pages, price not to 
exceed 215. 

Selections prom the Hu- ran. Witli a Commentary. Translated by 
the lute Edward William Lane, Author of an “ Arabic-English Lexicon,'* etc. 
A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction on the History and Develop- 
ment of Islam, especially with reference to India. By Si an lev Lane Poole. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 

Passages Heligjuus, Moral, Prudential, and Narrative, from the 
Mahabharata and other Sanskrit Works. Freely Translated or I'araphraged in 
English Verses. With an Appendix containing Prose Version,- of the Original 
'iexts. By John Mlir, LL.D. Post 8vo. cloth. 
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Triibner’s Oriental Series — continued. 

Omental Religions in their Relation to Universal R^^ligion. "By* 
Samuel Johnson. First Section— India. Second Section — China. In Two 
Volumes, post 8 VO. cloth. 

!Misct;LLANEous Essays Relating to* Indian Subjects. By B. H. 
Hodgson, late British Minister at Nepal. In Two \ olumes, post 8vo. cloth. 

The Gulistan; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Mnshliu’d-din Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prrse and Verse, with an Intro- 
ductory Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by Edwaud 
B. Eastwick, F.R.5>., M.R.A.S., etc. Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth. 

The Jataka Stokies. With tlie Oommentaiy and Collection of 
Buddhist Fairy Tales, Fables, and Folk Ijore. Translated from the original 
I’ali by T. W. Rhys Davids. /The first part of the Commentary contains the 
most complete account we yet have of the Life of Buddha.) Vol. I., post 8vo. 
cloth. 

Chinese Buddhism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Ej)kins, D.D., Author of “China’s I’lace in Philology,’’ “ Religion in 
China,” ete., etc. Post S^^o. cloth. 

Buddhist Records of the Western World. Being the St-yu-ki hy 
11 YEN TirsANO. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduction, 
Index, etc. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of 
Chinese, University College, London. In Two Vols., post 8vo. cloth. 

The Poems of Hafiz of Shiraz. Translated from the Persian into 
English Verse by E. 11. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. Post 8vo. cloth. 

History of the Portuguese in India. ^ Based upon Documentary 
Evidence, now for the first time made available. By J. Gehson da Cuniia, 
M.I). Post 8vo. cloth. 

Indian Tai.es from Tiiiretan Sources. Translated from the Thibetan 
into German by Anton Scuiefner. Hendcred into English, with Notes, by 
W. II. S. Raioton. In One Volume, post 8vo. 

On the Vicissitudes of Arylvn Civilts\tion in India. One of the 
Florence Piize Es.says. By Dr. J. Geuson da Cunha. In Two Volumes, 
post 8vo. 

Trumpp. — Grammar of the Pv^to, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North-lndian Idioms. By Dr. Eiinest Trumpp. 
8vo. sewed, pp. x\i. and 412. 21s. 

Trumpp. — Grammar of the Sindhi Language. Compared with the 
Sanskrit- Prakrit and tlie Cognate Indian Vcrnaeulars. By Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty’s Governro' ut for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. \vi. and 590. 15«. 

Van der Tunk. — Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 
By H. N. VAN DEU Tuuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. !«. 

Van der Tnnk. — Short Account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
TO THE Royal Asiatic Society, By H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo., pp.52. 2s. 6d. 

Vedarthayatna (The) ; or, an Attempt to Interpret the Vedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Rig Veda, with the Original Samhita 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to XXVI II. 8vo. pp. 1 — 896. Price 
85. Gd, each. 

Vishnn-Pnrana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Puranas, By the late H. II. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedward 
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In G vols. 8vo. Yol. I. pp. cxl. and iJOO. Vol. TI# pp. 343 ; Vol. HI., 
pp. 318; Vol 4«V. p]). 340, cloth; Vol. V.I’art I. pp. 30J, cloth. 10*. iul. each. 
V ol. V., Ihirt, 2, coiiUiining the Index, compiled by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 2()}{.* 12,s. 

Vissering, W. — On Ciiinesk Cuurenoy. Ooin and Paper Money. 
With Facsimile of a Jlank Note. ^Iloyul 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 219. Leiden^ 
IS77. 18.V. \ 

Wade. — Yii-YKN T/.ij-Ertt Chi. A progressive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Dcpartinenl, In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
F.xercises. lly Thomas Francis Wadk, C.lt, Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. lhogressi\# Course, pp. xx. 200 and 
10 ; Syllabary, ]ip. 120 and 30 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. 4* 

Wade. — Wi':x-(liiiKN Tzii-Eiiit Cut. ^ series oX papers selected as 

sjiecinien.s of documentary Chinese, designed to assi.st Students of the language» 
as written by the officials of (’liina. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. 1. By 
Thomas Francis W -\dr, O.ll , Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Pelviiig. Ho., lialf-clotli, f p. xii. and 433 ; and iv , 72, and 52. £] lO.v. 

Wake. — (liiMTtKs ON iMvn. With the Outlities of it Science of com- 
parative Psyehology. By C. Staxilanjj Wakc, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society ot London. Crown 8vo. }>p. viii. and 314, cloth. 7*. (id. 

Wake. — Tiik EvoMjTroN OF MoiuT.rTv. Being a Hi.story of the 
Development of Hoial Culture. I>v C. Staniland AYakf., author of 
“(dia])teis on Man,” etc. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 50d, xii. and 174 
2I.S. 

Watson. — Jndfx to the IS^vTn'K anu SciioNrirTe Naaies of Tndtvn and 

o'liiCK K\stfiin Economic 1‘i. v.nis \nj) Prodccts, originally prepared 
under the autlioiity of tlic Jsk'cretary of State for India in (h)uncil. By John 
F oiiius Watson, M.A., M.I)., F.L.S., F.h.A.8., etc., Peporter on the 
Pi oduets of 1 ndia, Iiiipei lal rivo., cloth, pp. (»3(h £1 ll.s. (i^/. 

Weber. — On rut; 1 Maiu\n\. By l)r. AMHiixTiT AYerer, Berlin. 

'franshited from the (icriiiaii by the Itev. D. 0. Boyd, M..\. Ueprinted from 
“ The Indian Aiitiipiary.” Fcap. Hvo, .sewed, pp 130. 3,v.* 

Weber. — Tin; Jlisrom of Indian Lici:k\t( re. By Aldrecht Wf.hkr. 
Translated from the (icrinan by .Iohn Mann, M.A., and Dr. Theodor 
Z vciiAKiAF, w’iih the Author's sanction. I’ost <lvo. pp. xxiii. and3G(>, cloth, 1878. 
lS,v. 

Wedgwood. — A Dktiowry of English Etyaiology. By IIknsletgii 

VI'kdowooi). 4'liiril I'hhtion, thoroughly revised and enliw’ged. M ith an Intro- 
duction on the Formation of Language. Jmpcnal 8vo., double column, jip. Ixxii. 
and 7 Pi. 2lv. 

Wedg’WOOd.— O.N tin: OrK.TN of LtNOFAGn. By IIlNNLLD.U ^YET)G^VOOT), 
late Fellow of College, (\imbiidge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 

3,y (id. 

West. — G loss(\ly and Tnddn of Till: I^milavi 'Pfats ofttikBook of 
Ai'da Yiiiif, T'hc Talc of (Josht-I Frynm, The Hadukht Nask, uiid to some 
extracts from 1 lie Diii-Kaid and Nn.Digislan ; preji.m-d Imm Dtslnr IJoshangii 
Asa’s (Jlossaiy to the AhI.i \'ir;if Xaniak, ami ln»in the Oiigiiial Te\(s. with 
Notes on Paiilavi tHaniniar. By F. W. Wi st, Ph.D. Ih vised h\ Mmciin 
Haito, Vli.I). Published by ordci of the (Jov ciiinieiil of Bombiiv. Svo. sewed, 
pp. viii. tmd 332. 23.s. 

West and Buhler. — A Diggst of the Hindd ni’ IxiiKitiTiNCH 

and I’art.ition, from the Replies of the Si'istria in the several Courts o) the 
Bombay Presidency. With I iitrotluctioii, Notes md Ajipciuliv Kdited by 
Raymond West and J. G. IP hlhu. Second Kdition Hemv 8vo. sewed, 
pp. f)7 4. Cl 1 I v- (id. 
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WJieeler. — The |iistoiiv of indta from tue Earliest Ages, J ^ 
Talboyb Whkelek, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record ('ommission, author of 
“ The Geography of Herodotus,’* etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. ** 

Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 570. 

VoUII.. The Ramayana and the Brahmai^ic Period, pj). Ixxxviii. and (i80, with 
two Maps. 21». 

Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Jirahmanical Revival, pp. 484, with two maps. 18^. 
Vol. IV. Part I. Mussuliuaii Rui‘3. pp. xxxii. and 320. 14#. 

Vol. IV. Part II. In the press. ^ 

Wheeler. — Early Records of BniTrsTi India. A History of the 

English Settlement in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of 
old travellers and other contemporary Documents, from the earliest period 
down to the rise of British Power in India. By J. Taldoys Wheeler. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. aiu'*392 1878. IBs. 

Whitmee. — A (7I{\mm\r and Dictionary of the Svmoax Language. 
By Rev. Geokoe Pratt, forty years a Missionary of the l.ondon Missionary 
Society in Samoa. Second Edition. Edited I y Rev. S. J. Wiutmee, F.R.G.S, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 388. 18#. 

Whitney. — O riental and Linguistic Studies. HvAViujaim Dwight 
WrinNLY, Professor ot Saruskrit and (’omparutivc Philology in Yale College. 
First Series The Veda; the A\e.sta; the Science of language. Cr. 8vo. cl., 
pp X. and 118. 12.v. 

Second Seiics. — The East and West — Religion and MUhology — Orthography and 
Phonology — ITiiidu Astronomy. (Town Svo. cloth, j)]). -l-K). 12.v, 

Whitney. — A tharva Ykd\ PRATif^XTCiiA'A ; or, OmiiHikiyaCjiturndhyd- 
yikk (The). Te.\t, 'I'ranslation, and Notes. By Wii.lian li. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yule College. 8vo. pp. 280, boards. X'l 1 1#. i>fl. 

Whitney. — Languaije and the Study of LANGUAtiK : Twelve Loet tin's 
on the Prineiples of liinguistie Seit'iiee. By W. I), Whitney. I'hird Edition, 
augmented by an Aiiuhsi.s. Cronn Svo. (doth, pp. xii and 504. 10.s. Or/. 

Whitney. — L\ngtt\(je and its Studa*, with c.sp(‘(‘ial n'fc'iTiK'c^ to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Leeliire> l>y W. D. Wkitney, 
T’lofcssor of Sanski it, and li)''ti uetor in Mo<lein I>anguages in Yale Colh'ge. 
Editi-d Aiitli Introduetion, Notes, ’Pahles of Deeleiisiou and Conjugation, 
Giimm’.s Law with 1 llustiation, and an Indi'x, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., 
•LL.D. (-r. Svo. eh, pp. xml and 318. B.s. 

Whitney. — Surya-SiddRanta (Translation of th(‘) : A Text-hook of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Not<;s and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations ot Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By AV. D. 
Whitney. 8 vo. pp, iv. and 354, boards. £\ llv. « 

Whitney. — TArrnRiYA-ERATi(;AKHi'A, with its Comint^nlary, the 

Tribhashyaratna : Text, Traiislatiort^ and Notes. By W. 1) Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Vale College, New lldveii. Svo. pp. 4(i9. 1871. .£T Bs. 

Williams. — A Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. By Monier 
Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 882, cloth. 1851. £.‘J 3#. 

Williams. — A Sanskrit-Engljsh Diction \ry, ERymologi cully and 
Pliilologically arranged, Avith sjieeial reference to (in'ek, Latin, Gennaii, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, ami otluT cognate, Jiulo- European Languages. By M«>nier 
Williams, M.A., Boden Piofessor of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth, pp. xxv. and 1186. 
JLl 14#. (yU. 
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Williams. A, riUCnOAL OiUMMAK of tub SANSKiUT LANOT7AGE,#ar- 

ranf^ed with -wjference to the ClaHsical Lanf'uages of Europe, for the ube of 
En;ilibh Students, by Moniek Williams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised^ 8vo. cloth. 15.'*. 

Williams. — A SyLLAitic Duttonahy of tub Chinese Language, 
arranged according to the Wu- Fang Yuen Ym, with the pronunciatioit of tlK3 
(MiaractorB ub licarAn Peking, (hinton, Amoy, «nd Shanghai. Ry S. AVells 
Williams. 4to. clotn, pp. Ixxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £5 hs, 

Williams. — Lirst Lesson.s in the Maori L-anguacb. W"ith a Short 
\’ueahulary. Jly W. L. wiljaam.^, R.A. Fcap. 8vo. pj). 1)8, cloth. 5s. 

Williams. — Modern India and the Indivn^ Riing a StTios of 
Jmpresbions, Notes, and l‘]s.says. J3v Monieu \Yilliam.s, JJ.O.L. Second 
Edition. Tost Svo. cloth, pp. 241. 1878. 7*. b'rf. 

Wilson. — Works of tho Into Horacb JJaymvn Wilson, M.A., F.ll.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Culcnttaand l^ins andofthe Oriental 
Soc. of (Germany, etc , and Hodeii Prof, ot Sanskrit in the University of Uxtord. 

Vols T. and 11. Essays am) LrciUHKS chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus^ 
hy the late 11. H. Wil^'CN, M.A., F.R.S., etc. (’ollected and edited by Dr* 
Reinhold llosr. 2 vols cloth, pp xiii. and o99, vi and 4 Hi. 2U. 

Vols. 111,1V. and V. Essays Analytical, (RtniOAL, am> Piiilolooical, on 
S miJFC'is CON M CI Ki) WITH Sanskiut LiTFiiATCUE (Collected and Edited by 
Dr. Rkinhold Rost, .'i vols. Svo pp. 408, 40n, and 35)0, cloth Price 3fl.v. 

Vols. VI,, VII., VIII, IX and X., Parti. Vi'HMt Puhana, a Systim of 
Hindu M YTHoiaxiV and 'I’liADiiioN Vols J. to V. Translated from the 

‘ original Sanskrit, and IlliusTtratcd by Notes deiived chiefly fiorn other Pim'inus. 
Ry the late H. II. Wil-^on, Edited hy Fi i /r.i)W \ lU) IIali,, M.A., D.C.L., 
Oxoii. 8vo., p)). cxl. and 2(,0 , ill, 314 ; 31<>, cloth. 2/. 12.s. Gr/. 

Vol. X., Part 2, euutuining t*ie Index Dl and eompUding tlic Visliiiu Puranu, 
eompil('(l by Fit/adwaid Hall. 8\o. cloth pp. 208. lJ.v. 

Vols, Xl.aiul XII. Si Li.cT SpK'iMKNs OP I in: 'I 'h (• A’l KK OF Tiir 11 rNDUK Trans- 
lated from the Original ^ansk^t. Ry the late Hon\('n IIayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S. 3rd corrected Ed. 2vols. 8\o. pp lxi.ando81 ; and iv. and 118, cl. 2J.v. 

Wilson. — S bi.kct Sfkcimkn.s or the Thlatrb of tjik fliNDUs Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late IIokace Hayman \Iiison, 
M A,, F.R.S. Thud corrected edition. 2 \ols. 8vo., pp. Ixxi. and 384, iv. 
and 418, cloth. 216-. 

('OXTl VTS. 

Vol. I.—]’reface—Ti fill ISC on ttic Dr.ini.ific System of lltc UiiuIuh Diaimis tiaii'l.Ttcfi from the 
Oiifrinal S.niskiil— 'riu* .MnclicImk.iM, oi llic Toy Carl — ViKi.ini a.iml I i\.isi,(ji tlie 
IIiio and Llic Nyin|)ti -Ctlui.i R.ima (’h.iiiti.i, oi contifiu.ilum ol tho History of 
Riliiiu. 

Vol. 11.— Dr.mi.is iraiisl.ilcd Iroin tlic Onsriual S.inskut — MaUiti and .M;ldh.iva, or the Stolen 
M.un.itre— IMudia R.iksliasa, oi the Signet of tlic .Minister — Ralnavali, ox- the 
Necklace- Hj^ipendi^ eoutauimg slioil aecouiils of ditlcuiil Diunias. 

Wilson. — The State of the Cultivation of Oriental 

Litlkatuue. a Lecture delivered at the Meeting of the Royal A.siatic 
.Society. Ry the Director, Professor 11. H. Wilson. 8vo. pp. 2d, sewed. 
London, 18.V2. Gc/. 

Wilson. — A Jlrrno.vARY in Sanskrit and E^ncltsh. Translated, 
amended, .and eiilaigi-d from an origiinl eomjnlation piepaied hy leimieil Natives 
for the Collei>e of Fort William hy 11. 11. Wilson. Tlii' Tlmd Edition edited 
liy JamiiiiiKdiatia Tarkalankara and Khetti.'imohana Mookei jee. Publis'ied by 
Gyanendraeliaiidra Rayaehoudliuri and Rrotheib. 4to. jip. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 3s. 

Wilson (H. H ). — See ulao Mcglia Data, llig-Ycda, and Yislinu- 

Pun'inu. 
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Wise. CoMMENTA*IiY ON THE lIlNHIT SysTEK OF MeHICINE. 15 3 " IS. X.‘ 

Wise, M.D., Ijengal Meiliral Service. 8vo., pp. xx. and cloth. 7s, (UI. 

Wise. IIeVTEW of the ITisTOUY of j\rET)EOINK. By V^HOMAS A. 

Wise, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. doth. Vol. 1., ])p. xcviii. aiul 307 ; Vol. II., 
pp. 571 . 10s. 

Withers. — Tm: English Langttagk Spelled fi riioNouNCEn, with 
enlarged Aljiluiln't of Eort} JiOticrs. AVltli Spccinu I'l. IJy George AVitherh. 
Royal 8 VO. sewed, pp. 81. l.s. 

Wordsworth. — The (hiniGOi of Thibet, and* the Historical Analogies 

of lluddhistn and Cbristiunity. A Lecture delivered at llombay byAV^. Words- 
worth, B.A., Priiicitftl of KIpbinstone College. 1877. 8vo. pp. 51. 2 a. Gd. 

Wright. — E fudm, Mxneals of Engli.sh FTistory. a Series of 
I’opular Sicetelies of our National History, coin])iled at dilh'roiit periods, from 
tlie I'liiiteeiifli Century to the F'f'teeuili, for the use of tlic Feudal Gentry and 
Nobility. Now lirsL edited fioin tin* Crigiiial Manuseripis By Tiiomab 
AA'’R rouT, Esq., M.A. Small Ito. cloth, pji. vviv. and 184. 1872. 15#. 

Wright. — The ITohes of Other 1)aysj> A History of Domestic 
JManners and Sentiments during the Aliddb* Ages. By 'I’homak AVrigmt, Esi)., 
"M.A., E.S..\. With lllustialions from the lllumniatioiis in eoiitenipoi ary 
iManusoripts and other Sources, drawn and eiigravi'd by F. V7. Fairbolt, Rsq., 
E.S.A. 1 A^)l, medium 8vo. handsomely honiid ni ciutli, pp. xv. and 512, 
350 AVoodcuts. €1 l.s. 

Wright. — T he (hoLi, the IIomvn, and tjie Svxon; a Tlistoiy of the 

Early Tiihalutanls of Britain down to tlie (U)m'ersioii of the Anglo-Saxons to . 
Christianity. Illnstrated h} the Aiieu nt ID main' brought to light by Beei'iit 
Re.search. By 'I'uoma.s Wuigut, Ksq., AI.A., F.S..\,, idc , etc. I bird C'or- 
recled and Enlarged Edition. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xiv. and 5()2. 1 l.v. 

Wright. — A nglo-Swon and Old-Englistf TocAorLMtiEs, Illustrating 
the Condition and Alaiiners of our Foiefathers, ns am'I] as the History of the 
Forms of Elemeiitaiy Education, and of the Laiignaais s])olven in this Island 
from the Tenth (^'idurv to the Fiftemith. Edited by 'fiioM.xs WuK.iri, Fsq., 
Al.A., F.S. A., etc. Second Edition, edited, eollat(<l, .ind coir ‘efed by Iiicjiard 

AVoTAUvER. [/r (he jtH'SS, 

Wylie. — K ote.s on Chinese LrrrjjxTURE; wilh introdHotoiy Homarks 
on the Prog 'ssive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations fiom the 
Chinese, into various Europe.in Languages. By A. Wymk, Agent of the 
British amlForcigii Bible Society in China. Ito. ])]). 2!)t), eloth. Price, C’l Ki.s-. 

Yajurveda. — T he White ATv.irRVEDA in the iAlADiiv vnihn \ Hi:rj;N- 
sroN. AA'ith the (-oinm 'tary of Mahidhara. Complete in 30 jiarls. Large 
square 8\o. pp. .571. .C lO.v. , y 

Yates.— A Benoat,! Grmumai:. By tins lak''lu)v. W. AXtek, D.D. 
Reprinted, with improvements, from hi.s Introduction to the Bengali Language 
Edited by I. Wenger. Fcap. 8vo., pp. iv. and 1.50, bds. Calcutta, 1804. 3#. Gd. 
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